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STREET CHARAOTERS. 


Our nt article will deal with the out-door 
life of American cities, and we shall not go 
farther than Boston for characters to illustrate 
our pen and pencil sketches. The drawings for 
our engravings were made for us by Mr. Charles 
A. Barry of thi city, an artist who has achieved 
an enviable reputation by his vivid and exquis- 
itely finished crayon portraits, and who sketches 
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with rare rapidity and spirit. The phases of city - 
life we prepese to illustrate, are not those pre- 
=< the more fortunate classes of society. 
Wes purposely avoid the court end of the 
city with its lines of palatial residences, its rows 
of draperied windows like plate-glass mirrors, its 
well-washed sidewalks, its glittering equipages 
its daintily dressed promenades, rustle of 
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silks, its atmosphere of ipani. City life 
has its shad a its any an The iaher is 
the candle hat attracts the fluttering moths from 
every direction; the former is the limbo of the 
unhappy adventurers who have been scorched in 
the flame, and flutter where they fall, unable to 
. All cities present violent contrasts 
of virtue and vice, wealth and penury, happiness 
and misery, learning and ignorance; and the ut- 
most energies of legislators and philanthropists 
are taxed to combat penpea crime and mis- 
ery within their limits. many of our small 
New England villages, destitution is utterly un- 
known ; while none of our large cities are ex- 
empt from a great amount of extreme poverty. 
A city attracts more adventurers can 
ibly succeed within its limits, while many of 
its inhabitants are born to an hereditary misery, 
from which there is no escape. City life, there- 
fore, presents a large variety of social problems, 
which it is deeply interesting and important to 
and to solve. 

e p to glance at some of the promi- 
nent out-door characters we encounter in our 
daily walks. There is an outdoor life in the 
city, quite as interesting to the student of human 
nature ac its indoor life. There are certain char- 
acters that seem to exist entirely in the streets. 
You meet them at early morning, at noontide, 
and late at night, seemingly heedless of wind and 
weather, sunshine and storms. To be sure they 


must lay their heads somewhere—but it is difficult 
to ascertain where. They are like the cabman’s 
horse in Pickwick, that lived at Pentonville 
when he was at home which was “ wery seldom.” 
The first figure we encounter is that of the 
“news boy.” We are aware of his proximity 
long before we see him ; for to be gifted with a 
voice like chanticleer is one of the indispensable 
requisites of the business, and no one adopts it 
who is mot possessed of a good pair of lungs. 
From early morn till an hour or two after night- 
fall, the voice of the news boy is heard proclaim- 
ing the names of his papers, and the heads of the 
news they contain. ihe lets out just enough to 
whet the curiosity, and no more. He is rather an 
amateur of the gloomy and terrible. A shock- 
ing murder, a frightful accident, such as a rail- 
road collision or a shipwreck, a sanguinary bat- 
tle or a prize fight, are insisted upon with 
vehemence, because they are wares on which he 
is rarely “stuck,” to use the language of the 
guild. The news boy is an early riser, for he 
must visit the offices and get his papers in the 
morning, or even, perhaps, re the gas is shut 
off. In the early morning his voice is as vigor- 
ous as chanticleer’s ; but towards nightfall it gets 
husky from excessive vocalism. Very diminutive 
and very juvenile are some of these poor boys— 
poor little fellows driven into the streets by or- 
phanage, or the idleness and intemperance of 
parents. Little bare feet they have, sometimes 
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rain and slush, and ragged 
ments that illy fence them from the rad aX 
storm. Some of them prosper well, lay up money 
little by little, and gradually em into higher 
spheres, in a country where the field is open to all, 
and golden prizes await the grasp of the resolute 
and evering. 

The news oe a great amateur of theatricals 
and sable melodists; but he patronizes the 
“horse opera” in preference to the legitimate 
drama, both from the cheapness of the former, 
and the “highfalutin’” character of the latter, 
which he cannot appreciate. The “ National 
Theatre ” is his favorite resort when he can save 


pa- 
who can make “Rome howl.” A 
play to please him must contain a vast number 
of combats, and a great blue 
and red fire. He is very partial to the American 
flag, and likes patriotic melodramas in which the 
stars and stripes triumph over incredible impos- 
sibilities, and the curtain falls in a blaze of glory. 
“ Wake us up when Kirby dies,” was the change 
of the news in the Chatham pit to his com- 
rade, as he folded his arms preparatory to a nap. 
“ Ah, it does my ’art good to see him—he does 
it so and strong. He wrops himself oe 
the ’Merrikin flag, fires two hoss pistols, and 

on the pit like a son of a gun!” 

The critical opinions of these juveniles have 
some weight in newspaperdom ; and they can 
tell at a glance whether a will sell, or 
whether they shall “get stuck” on it. If we 


wanted to catch the popular ear, we should con- | 
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vene a congress of news boys and submit our 
forthcoming novel to their judgment. We would 
ive more for their imprimatur than for the deci- 

of a coterie of critics with spectacles on 
nose. The news boys of Boston are com 
tively few in number, but those of New York are 
ot and the philanthropists of the Empire 
pa have done much for the amelioration of 

r condition. They have established a lodgi 

home for them, evening schools, and encouraged 
them to deposit money in the Five Cents’ Sav- 
ings Bank. 

e “ Lozenge Boy” is another well-known 
street character. You may see him any night at 
the door of the Museum, offering his “Ipnanane ” 
with eager hand. There is a prodigious con- 
sumption of lozenges at the Museum, but no one 


can oa they area decided improvement 
on legislatiye peanuts. 

Next comes the “ Wood-Sawyer,” the repre- 
sentative of a business that may be said about to 


have “ cut its stick,” since the almost universal 
adoption of coal as fuel. It has also been cut 
into by machinery, circular saws driven by horse 
or steam power being used by those corporations 
which consume a considerable quantity of wood. 
In the good old times, the knights of the horse 
were very numerous in Boston, when open fire- 
places yawned in every house, when kitchens 
were insatiable, and long rows of ox-teams, with 
corded hickory, oak and walnut, stood along the 
Granary burying-ground, and at the foot of the 
Common, and in Haymarket Square. Say what 
you will, there never was anything so cheerful as 
an old-fashioned wood fire. It required a great 
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deal of labor, made a great deal of dirt, was not 
so safe as a coal fire; but it was far more healthy 
and cozy. It was enjoyed in full perfection after 
along ride in a stage-coach ; when cramped and 
chilled, you — at a jolly tavern, flanked 
by a huge stable-yard, where were baggage- 
wagons piled with merchandize as high as a two 
story house. The landlord ushered you into the 
huge bar-room, drovers, 
loungers made way for you to a 
chimney-place, aif a of wood 
blazing, where the fire was so intense that you 
could not look into the heart of it, so fierce that 
it warmed the very marrow of your bones in ten 
minutes. But we can’t afford to burn wood any 
longer The insatiable locomotive and the inex- 
ship-builder require all that can be raked. 
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pianos in their houses, and can afford to 
ize concerts and the Italian opera to im 
inst them as a matter of taste; but the 
ould remember these humble machines fu 
to thousands the only music they can ever hear, 
beyond the passing march of a military band. 
An occasional strain of music, even if it be not 
such as would delight a connoisseur, gladdens 
the ear of the out door laborer, and sends a ray 
of sunshine to the heart of the poor. 
Following next is a picture of the charcoal- 
vender, a character too well known and too often 
seen to need description. 


Our next sketch represents a well-known fe- 
male rag picker ; a thin old nigh 
m morning till night, plying 
and laborious trade. There 


the streets 
i are & 


But here come the ergan-grinder and his mon- 
key—melody and natural history combined for 
the amusement of the million! Hand organs 
are plural—they have a faculty of multiplicatiou 
which defies calculation. Once upon a time their 
calls had the delightful variety of angels’ visits, 
but of late they swarm. An oqmetater is a 
difficult animal to deal with. you give him 
nothing, he plays away on his expectations ; if 
you give him a fee, he tortures your ear, out 
of gratitude ; if a small one, he persists in play- 
ing, out of revenge. Seriously, however, we 
could never sympathize with those who —— 
war against these itinerant professors of music. 
Had we the power of deciding their fate, we 
should no more think of “ crushing them out,” 
than of aes cheap newspapers and cheap 


pictures is all very well for those who have 


ta gee , both male and female in 
, who live by this business. 


The next portrait is of a poor woman who . 


supports her infant by selling candy and small 
knick-nacks. We know not her story, but her 
sad and patient looks prove it is a sad one. 

The “ apple-girl”’ next solicits our attention— 
a daughter of Eve, dealing in the fruit which her 
mother sold at such a dear rate. Nothing dis- 
plays more strikingly the oy eee of man 
than his willingness to buy a pippin of a female 
considering what forty or fifty hundred 


years ago. 

The group of “children of the poor,” shows 
them en in gathering food to to their 
homes—and what homes have some of them— 
and what scenes are transacted there? As illus- 
trative of the miseries of humble life, we cannot 
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do better than to copy here the following graphic 
and pathetic sketch by Francis A. Durivage, one 
of the best he ever wrote : 
“The day preceding Jan 1, 1848, though 
warm, was unpleasant, for it rained in the morn- 
, and the walking throughout the day was 
; yet with youth and health, and even n 
old age, there is always fine weather in the heart. 
Washington Street never looked so gay. The 
sidewalks were thronged with both sexes, abroad 
to presents for the ensuing day; and 
many a splendid equipage was waiting for its 
fair owner at the door of some magnificent tem- 
le of trade, whose contents might be worth a 
uke’s ransom. Amid this throng of the bus 
and gay, who noticed a poor, wan, sickly child, 
who, wrapped in an old plaid shawl, her hand- 
some but pinched features half hidden by a 
shabby bonnet, her little feet peeping through 
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child, a warm blush suffusing her wan counte- 
nan 


ce. 

For whom then 

“*T have a sick little brother at home,’ the 
child said. Bn te r to give him any 
toys—the poor little oesn’t expect it—but 
if I only had 0 give him—I should 


be so glad.’ 

“*T can easily gratify your wish,’ said the 
lady, smiling. ‘Here, take this toy for your lit- 
tle brother,’ she added, putting a splendid Ger- 
man trumpeter, outed on a prancing steed, 
into her hands ;—‘ and for yourself—’ 

“Thank you—thank madam,—a thou- 
sand thanks,’ exclaimed the little girl; and be- 
fore the lady could add another word, she had 

me with her treasure. 

“ By the light of a miserable candle, beside a 
fire of chips, in a wretched apartment, sat a thin, 


her torn shoes, and a basket on her arm, shuffled 
through the bustling crowd, sad and solitary ? 
The richly-clad and pampered child of wealth, 
parading with the equally pampered menial, 
her with curious wonder, not unmixed with 
disgust. Yet she had once known luxury herself. 
She paused at the toy-shop windows, and 
wistfully upon the brilliant wares displayed 
therein. As she was thus engaged, a beautiful 
and richly-dressed lady, issuing from a store, 
chanced to glance upon the child. She paused 
—the girl looked up—and their eyes met. 
Pre — are pretty toys in the window,’ said 
wi Yes, madam,’ replied the child, with a sigh. 
“* Perhaps,’ said the lady, a benevolent idea 
rising in her mind—‘ you wish you had one of 
them for yourself!’ 
“*Q, not for myself,’ eagerly rejoined the 


haggard woman, the wreck of and i- 
ness, busily engaged in sewing. The little girl 
we met in the morning was there, and she was 
bending over the bed of her sick brother. 

“*Give me your stocking, dear,’ said the 
child, ‘that I may hang it up by the chimney, as 
we used to do, in old times, you w. It is 
New Year’s day to-morrow.’ 

“The boy smiled sadly. ‘You are only fool- 
ing me, We’ve had no 
presents now for a —very great while. 
the bad men carried off all m laythi 
—if I had one now, I should Leeana 

“*TDear boy,—better times are coming per- 
haps,’ said the mother. ‘Do as sister bids you, 
and perhaps you will find something pretty to- 


morrow. 
“The child yielded—a happy smile pla 
over his face, as he saw his 
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hanging up the stocking by the fire-place. The 
little girl then came, and took hersewing, for she 
was never idle, to the bedside of the child, and 
sang to him, till his thin eyelids drooped over 
his eyes, and he fell into a peaceful slumber. At 
alate hour, the girl, having placed the lady’s 

ift in the stocking, kissed her mother, and said 

er prayers, laid » beside the sick boy, and 
was soon slumbering too. The mother went 
softly to the couch, and bending over the sleep- 
ing pair, bedewed their pillow with her tears. 
She was aroused from her position by a heavy 
step upon the stair—and an expression of inde- 
scribable anxiety passed over her face, as the door 
opened, and a shabbily dressed man stalked 
heavily into the room. 

“<«Thank God! my husband is sober!’ was 
the mental exclamation of the wife and mother. 

as hungry as.a wolf,’ sai 
‘Come here mom gl get my supper—if you’ve got 
anything fit for a man to eat.’ 

“*Pve got a nice supper for you,’ said the 
woman, ‘Mary sold. all her apples 
to-day—and I’ve kept it warm for your return.’ 

“And the poor woman hastened to place be- 
fore her husband a nice loaf of bread, a plate of 
butter, and some beef steak, for, to minister to 
his inched for food 
was her ure and delight, too if she 
could ws but one kind word from ban whose 
habits had brought the once happy family almost 
to the verge of the extremest destitation 

“* Here’s beef and bread, to be sure,’ muttered 
the man :—‘ plenty to eat—but nothing to drink.’ 
ae have some nice tea for you,’ faltered the 


“<Tea be hanged! I must have something 
. You must have a drop of spirit for me. 

“*T have not.’ . 

“*Then give me some money to buy some— 
quick too—before the groggery shuts up. It’s al- 
most twelve.’ 

“«* For heaven’s sake, dear husband,’ said the 
wife, clinging to his arm, ‘let the old year end, 
and the new one begin, without a drop. It is not 
too late.” 

“* Curses on you!’ growled the man, pushing 
her rudely away from him ; ‘stop your preach- 

, and give me the money.’ 

** Alas! I have not a cent.’ 

*** And you’ve gone and wasted it all away on 
beef and bread—-when you knew I couldn't do 
without my grog.’ 

«* No—dear husband—I parted with my last 
cent to get some medicine for the child.’ 

dosing him to death,” said the sel- 
fish father. ‘Let him alone, and he’ll get well 
fast enough. What tram is this ?’ he added, 
catching sight of the child’s stocking. ‘Ha!ha! — 
don’t the fool know his father’s broke—cleaned 
out—and ruined? He expects a New Year's 
present! I wish he may get it.’ 

“ +» Your wish is already fulfilled,’ said the wife, 
and she took the the 
“The, man seized is eyes sparkled. ‘ 

can make a raise,’ said he. 

“* What are you thinking of?’ said the woman. 

“« Grog!’ said the man, savagely, as he seized 


We must draw a veil over her distress. 
“ The clock struck twelve. At length a hea 
step was again heard upon the stair. With an 
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inflamed and excited countenance, the wretched 
' drunkard burst into the room, bottle in hand. 

“*A Happy New Year to you!’ he cried. 
‘Ha! ha! t the A Happy 
New Year !’ he added, as he sat down to the ta- 
ble and uncorked his bottle. ‘Come—wont you 
have some” he added. 

“ The hapless woman shook her head. 


“ No matter—there’s more for them that likes | 


it,’ said the drunkard—and again and again he 
drained the cup till he fell upon the floor—and 
sunk into a drunken sleep. 

“With the first peep of day—the little gi 
opened her eyes, and the little sick boy crawled 
from his bed to the mantel-piece. © brought 
back his empty stocking to his sister who, old in 
sad experience, saw from a glance what had 


ned. 

Ee Sis, said the little boy, sadly, ‘I knew I 
should get nothing—at least I thought I shouldn’t 
—but it was kind of you to humor me—and I’m 
sure, dear sister, that I wish you a Happy New 
Year! And the child threw himself into the 
arms of his sister, and strove to kiss away her 
tears.” 

Our next picture represents a group of dock 
loafers, not designated “ whart 
rats,” neither of them exactly the “glass of 


fashion, or the mould of von BY city Far 

ized by those il- 
3a if a humble member 
up of em- 
which has 


man ”’ will be readily 
iar with the t 
of society. ur series close with a 
igrants just landed from the 
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brought them from Galway to our shores. What 
a contrast everything around them must present 
to the wild hills of Connemara, and how dreary 
the first days. of exile, if there be no friends to 
welcome them. 

But before taking leave of our subject, we 
must invite our readers to peruse what the Rev. 
Mr. Chapin has written on a topic that has en- 
grqed our attention—the “ Children of the Poor.” 

t does equal honor to his head and heart. 

“The children of the poor,” ‘says he, “ form 
a large Log sam of those groups known in every 
city as “The Dangerous Classes.” For they will 
be developed somehow. If they receive not that 
attention which is demanded by their position ; 
if they are left to darkness anit neglect, still, it 
is no mere mass of negative existence that they 
constitute. There is vitality there and positive 
strength, in those lanes and cellars, put forth for 
evil if not drawn towards the good. We must 
not gonfound ignorance with torpor of spirit or 
bluntness of understanding. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics of vagrant children is 
a keen, precocious intellect. A boy of seven in 
the streets of a city is more developed in this 

than one of fourteen in the country—a 
development, of course, which is easily accounted 
for by the antagonisms with which the child has 
had to contend, and the devices which have 
been inspired by the sheer pressure of want. 
He has been pitched into the sea of events to 
sink or swim, and those sharpened faculties are 
the tentacles put forth by an effort of nature in 
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order to secure ahold of life. And thereissome- , simplicity from one timid to another, and 
ually forming it for the ties of the world. 


thing very sad and very fearful in this precocity. 
infant has wilted into the 


The yore boy has known nothing of ut the negl 
* childhood, conducting with beautiful mature + with his old cunning look, blending 
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so fantastically, so mournfully, with the un- 
formed features of youth. Knowing the world 
on its worst side—knowing its hostility, its 
knavery, its foulness, its heartless materialism— 
knowing it as the man does not know it who has 
only breathed the country air, and looked upon 
the open face of nature. Is it not very sad, my 
friends, that the vagrant boy should know so 
much; and, without one hour of romance, one 
step of childish innocence and imagination, 
should have gone clear through “the world” 
which so many boast they understand—the 
knave’s world, the libertine’s world, the world of 
the skeptical, scoffing, Ishmaelitish spirit? And 
yet he has so little real knowledge—there is such 
a cloud of ignorance and moral stupor resting 
upon his brain and heart! So much of him is 
merely animal, foxy, wolfish, and this sharpened 
intellect only a faculty, an instinct, a preternat- 
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to enjoy the fun much ; but why don’t you 
lay down your | of sticks? .... ‘I wan’t 
thinking about the burden—I wan’t thinking 


about the sticks, sir.’ ‘And may I ask what you 
were thinking about?’ ‘O, I was just thinking 
about what good missionary said the other 
day. You know, sir, I don’t go to church, for I 
have no clothes; but one of the missionaries 
comes every week to our stairs, and holds a meet- 
ing. He was preaching to us last week, and 
among other things he said—‘ Although there 
are folks and‘poor folks in this world, yet 
we are all brothers.” Now, sir, just look at these 
ladg—every one of them has fine jackets, fine 
caps, with warm shoes and stockings, but I have 
none ; 80 I was just thinking if those were my 
brothers, it doesn’t look like it, sir—it doesn’t 


look like it. See, sir, they are all flying kites, 
while I am flying in rags—they are all running 


ural organ pete’ out to gain subsistence with. 
It is a terrible anomaly, and yet, I say, it is none 
the less an active power, and shows us that, 
however neglected, the child of the abject poor 
is not dormant or heey a In the first 
wena Moe likely, it has developed itself into a 
ogged atheism—a sulky unbelief. The brain of 
the v: t boy is actige with speculation as well 
as with practice—he has some theory of this life 
in which he lives, and, as might be expected, a 
theory woven with the tissues of his own experi- 
ts of his lot. ntleman ing one 
thro the streets of Edinboro” saw bo 
lived by selling fire-wood, standing with @ heavy 
load upon his back, looking at a number of boys 
amusing themselves in ap y-ground. “Some- 
times,” says the writer, “he laughed aloud, at 
other times he looked sad_and sorrowful. 
ping up to him I said—‘ Well, my boy, you seem 


about at kick-ball and cricket ; bat I must climb 
the long, long stairs, with a heavy load, and an 
empty stomach, whilst my back is like to break. 
It doesn’t look like it, sir—it doesn’t look like 
it.’” Or, take the following instance, which I 
extract from the records of one of the benevolent ° 
societies of our own city: “Can you read or 
write ? said the visitor to a poor boy. 

hung his head. I the question two or 
three times before he answered, and the tears 
dro r on his hands, as he said, despairingly, 
and { thought defiantly—'No, sir, I can’t read 
nor write neither. God don’t want me to read, 
sir. Indeed, so it looks likely. Didn’t he take 
away since before I can remember 
him ? d haven’t I been working all the time 
to fetch in something to eat, and for the fire, and 
for clothes? I went out to pick coal when I 
could take a basket in my arms—and I have had 
no chance for school since.’” Now this is fal- 
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lacious and dangerous reasoning, my friends ; 
nevertheless, it is reasoning, and And that the 
mind of the poor boy is not inactive as to the 
problems of life. And the intellect which is so 
acute in theory will soon drive to practice. 
Stimulated by that selfish instinct which, as I 
have shown, will under pressure absorb every 
other consideration, he speedily commences the 
career of crime. And have. you ever looked into 
this matter of crime? Or do you know it only 
as a monstrous fact in the social mechanism, and 
in the records of human nature? If so, it would 
be well for us to consider the way in which it ap- 
to the violator of right—the way in which 
things look to him who works inside the web ot 
guilt. And we may be sure that it does not look 
to him as it does to us from the midst of respect- 
abilities and comforts, or from a high intellectual 
and moral stand-point. Now I am not going to 
justify crime, or to indulge any sentiment upon 
the subject. But, really, one of the most practi- 
cal questions that can be asked is—“ Why is this 
one, or that one, a criminal?” Do I say that 
the guilt should be imputed to the condition— 
that it is all owing to circumstances. No: but I 
do say that, in nine cases out of ten, crime is no 
of special depravity apart from general de- 
pravity, and that the circumstances have just so 
much weight as this—that put you or me in these 
same circumstances, in nine cases out of ten, we 
should be criminals too. In the same circum- 
stances, my friends; and this involves a great 
deal. It involves an hereditary taint stamped in 
the very mould of birth; it involyes physical 
misery ; it involves intellectual and moral desti- 
tation ; it involves the worst kind of social influ- 
ence ; it involves the pressure of all the natural 
eppenes, rioting in this need of the body and 
darkness of the soul. And it implies no sus- 
picion of a man’s moral standard—it is no insult 
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to his self-respect—to tell him that, under simi- 
lar conditions, it is extremely probable he would 
have been a criminal too. ning in an arm- 
chair is proper, and often very accurate, but 
the logic of starvation is too peremptory for syl- 
logisms. There is a sort of compound made up 
of frost, damp, dirt and rags, which works 
double ic: it sometimes converts a thief into 
a philosopher, and sometimes a philosopher into 
a thief. I am not speaking, however, of the 
mere impulse of animal want, but of this condi- 
tion where the counter-acting forces are dormant. 
And for this reason you and I can draw no im- 
moral conclusion from the doctrine of circum- 
stances. We could not be like the moral leper 
who infests the dark regions of the city, we could 
not be like the child of sin and shame who 
broods there, without losing our identity. In 
contemplating this matter, the feeling for our- 
be simply one of humility and 
thankfulness. We have grown up in pure light 
and air, ap with the comforts, and braced 
by at least the current morality of society. But 
concerning those degraded ones, what some call 
“charity” is no more than “justice.” It is no 
more than justice to say—all the conditions being 
considered—that as to a vast majority of them, 
crime is no proof of special depravity. It is the 
nuine humanity that i##there—no base metal. 
t.came from the moral mint—somewhere you 
will find upon it a faint scar of the divine-image, 
but the coin was pitched into this bonfire of ap- 
— and blasphemy, and it has come out a cin- 
er. Thus, proud and happy mother, might 
r bey have been a defaced and distorted-being 
icked, cuffed, knotted with frost, blacken 
with bruises, a pick-pocket, a wharf-rat, a panel- 
thief; with his intellect sharpened to an intense 
and impish cunning—only knowing that it is a 
hard world, and he must get out of it what he 
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can. Thus, fond father, ' daughter, 
whom the very winds must ut ea courtesy, 
have gone through the streets at night, a painted 
desolation, a reeling shame. Do you think 
these were made of better texture than those 
who blacken and fester yonder? Do you think 
that when these came into the world there was no 
milk in mothers’ breasts for them—no divine 
solicitude about them, no tenderness in the heart 
of Christ ; but that they were the refuse, whirled 
into existence as the great wheel of Life s' 

the finer mould of the res le and the happy ? 
I tell you that God e them complete cone, 
and stamped his image tpon them—but they 
have fallen into the d: and ways; the 
fierce flames have hardened them; the foul air 
has tainted them ; and their special depravity, 
is the infection of circumstances. The you 
boy, the young girl, driven by necessity an 
sharpened with cunning, run into crime. They 
are educated; for cir t not merely 
books—are education ; but this is their seminary, 
and the alphabet is spontaneous, and the science 
of quick growth. And with the consequences 
of all this exposure and temptation we are all 


mixed up; and, if the claim of the child in its 
intrinsic position does not move us, y 
considerations should—the consideration of what 
society does suffer, and must suffer, if these con- 
ditions are not 

“Tt is a fact, then, that there are among us a 
vast number of children in the most miserable 
rae geen condition. In the year 1849, the 
Chief of Police reported the destitution and vice 
among this class of vagrants as almost incred- 
ible. In that report he says, ‘ The offspring of 
always careless, generally intemperate, and often- 
times dishonest parents, they never see the in- 
side of a school-room, and so far as our excellent 
gas of public education is concerned, it is to 

em a nullity.’ It appears that, at that time, 
in 12 wards of the city, there were 2995 of these 
children, of whom two-thirds were females be- 
tween the of 8 and 16. I am informed, 
also, by the Chief of Police, that 100 per cent. 
should now be added to this estimate; not all 
attributable, of course, to growth in depravity, 
but to the increase of population, especially by 
immigration. I understand, moreover, that 
within the past year there have been ten thousand 
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arrests, and five thousand commitments of boys 
alone between the ages of 5 and 15. 

“But remedies. there to be, my friends. 
For, while I say there is no condition in the ci 
more sad and momentous than that of these chil- 
dren of the poor, I ~ a likewise, that there is 
none more hopeful. The essential and compre- 
hensive of all such misery, is the 
practical operation of Christianity—first of all in 
our own hearts, and then flowing out in action. 
I mean especially the method of Jesus, which 
consisted not of mere teaching but of help—which 
touched not only the issues of the sin-sick soul, 


but the weakness and want of the body. To the 
demoniac, to the leper, to the impotent man by 
the l, he brought not abstract traths, but 
words of healing and works of practical deliver- 
ance. How striking is the fact that the freshest 
and noblest charities of this nineteenth cen 

are only developments of the manner in whi 
the Redeemer soothed the sorrows and van- 
quished the evils of the world! 
tutions which especially excite the public inter- 
est at the present day, are 
it is first to remove the children of the poor from 
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those wretched and foul conditions upon which I 
er culture extending, e 0! 

temporal relief. They aim to break up the sock- 
ets of custom, and to introduce the degraded 
child to fresh motives of action and fields of en- 
deavor; to throw around him the atmosphere of 
a true home, and to blend intellectual, and moral, 
and religious training with that true chari 

which teaches one how to assert his own manli- 
ness, and support himself by the honest labor of 
his own hands. Now I do not wish to be invid- 
ious, I am glad that such a constellation of 


mise fas risen upon the dark 
ject poor. I point with pleasure 


places tte, 


to what has been accomplished in the Sahara of 
the Five Points, and in what still remains to be 
done I discern a field broad enough to prevent 
collision and en, enough to employ 


the means and the energies of thousands.” 

We make men outcasts, wretches; and then 
punish, in their wickedness, our own selfishness, 
our own neglect. We cry, “God help the 
babes,” and the men.—VJerrold. 
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THE BLIND GIRL’S LOVE. 
BY EMILY A. DENNETT. 

“ Anp she was blind! That beautiful girl! 
I could not realize it. I studied that pure face, 
the eyes that,—as is often the case with those 
who are born without sight,—large, bright and 
liquid, seemed endowed with rarer powers of per- 
ception than is usual—the polished brow over 
which auburn tresses were folded—the oval face, 
so spiritual in its outlines and coloring, the sen- 
sitive lips, scarlet as berries, and I could not be- 
lieve for the moment that she did not see me 
watching her so curiously. She must reprove 
me, I thought, by a look—but no. The eyes 
took the direction of the many voices about her, 
wandering now here, now there, but never rested 
on me. I had not spoken.” 

The speaker paused. He was a man of mid- 
dle age, plainly dressed, a man of elegant tastes 
—keen, quick, observant of men and matters. 
One who was with me had been bantering him 
about his single state, and had thoughtlessly 
wounded him. 

It is not safe to jest upon such matters. The 
lip may not tremble, the eye grow less steady, or 
the color flutter back from the cheeks, but some- 
times our words press upon a buried thorn, and 
the heart is probed and bleeds anew. The story 
might have been told for our instruction. I give 
it in his words :— 

“I was a young man then, fresh from the sub- 
urbs of New York. I had become a clerk in one 
of the first firms of the great commercial city, 
and consequently felt myself able to board in 
what seemed to me good style. My friend Frank 
Appleby, who had been my companion at school 
and my chum in college, met me almost upon 
the moment of my landing from the cars with 
the exclamation—‘I’ve got a capital boarding 
house, the best in the city—only been there a 
week, but its a great place I tell you !’ 


So I went with him deposited my trunk in his 
room, a handsome, spacious chamber, and that 
night as I returned and sat down to supper after 
an introduction to my fellow-boarders, I first saw 
Emily Houston. There were two daughters, the 
house was kept by a pale widow who had all her 
life been accustomed to the refinements and 
elegancies of wealth, until the death of her hus- 
band fivé years before. Since that time she had 
supported herself by taking in boarders. 

Emily was the youngest. I have described 
her. Charlotte the elder was far less lovely, 
though some would have called her beauty more 


striking. I did not. As I said before, my 


glances towards Emily were so frequent as to 
call forth remark from Frank Appleby. 

“T never saw so sweet a creature;” I said 
with fervor. 

“ She is a dear little thing ;” was his careless 
reply, “‘ and between you and me,” he added more 
earnestly, “I think she likes me a little too well.” 

I never shall forget how I felt as he said this. 
A flush of mingled resentment and contempt 
flew to my cheeks ; it seemed sacrilege to speak 
so lightly of so beautiful a creature. Besides, I 
found that she had made a deep impression on 
my own imagination, and I remembered how 
that her eyes had turned more quickly at the 
sound of Frank’s voice than at any other—that 
even, when he passed her—she seemed to know 
it—to look more eager—to listen more intently. 
Every day I became more enamored of this love- 
ly girl, and it pained me inexpressibly to see 
Frank, as I thought, trifle with her. He piad 
real court to the more regal Charlotte, but his 
vanity could not withstand the mute homage of 
the blind girl. I often watched them together— 
watched till it almost, maddened me, for I would 
have given worlds for one of the peculiar smiles 


‘she always bestowed on him. 


One day I saw him standing at the back en- 
trance of the hall which led out upon a small 
plat of garden ground, now regal with full crim- 
son, and the deep hues of the trees whose branches 
leaned over the wall. One arm was placed 
around her waist, with the other hand he was 
pressing back the brown, wavy hair. 

“ You have a remarkably beautiful forehead, 
Emily,” he said. 

“Have I? do you think so? O,I am so 
glad !” she said, artlessly. 

“ What makes you glad, Emily?” he asked, in 
the softest of tones. 

“Because, whatever you like in me always 
makes me glad ;”” was the innocent reply. ‘ That 
beautiful song, ‘A ring of gold she gave me,’ 
do you know I have learned that because you 
liked it so well? I can sing every word of it.” 

“Can you? Thank you for learning it for 
me. I will hear you singitthisevening. Yes,” 
he continued, still musingly, “you have a re- 
markably intellectual brow ; I think you could 
write poetry, little one.” 

“ Ah, if I could but see you, I might ;” was 
the low, sweet reply. 

“ Well, well, there’s a confession ;” said Frank, 
laughing lightly, yet from where I stood I saw 
his cheek flush with pleasure. “Now, how do 
you suppose I look ?” 

“O, Ihave heard, often,” said the innocent 
creature. “Sister Lottie has told me that you 
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have black curling hair and black eyes. I know 
you have a moustache and whiskers, and I think, 
as Lottie says, you must be very handsome.” 
“O, yes, I’m a prodigiously handsome fei- 
low;” said Frank, conceitedly, laughing as he 
spoke. “Do you think, little one, that sister 
Lottie likes me pretty well?’ he queried. 
“ How can she help it?” asked the blind girl, 
oe her glowing but sightless eyes towards 


, rep boiled, it did then, as I saw 
him lean over and kiss her—if ever I wanted to 
give that arrant knave and puppy a shaking, I 
did then. A blush mantled her pure cheeks, a 
smile deepened the dimples round her lips. 

“ Frank,” I exclaimed indignantly, a few mo- 
ments afterward—“ you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, looking 
somewhat guilty as he spoke. 

“ You are doing harm, Frank ;” I said with a 
serious manner; “ leading that poor blind girl to 
love you. It is a cruel thing to encourage—you 
will pay dearly for it sometime, mark my words.” 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, half angrily, “how 
the deuce am I to help the girl’s liking me? If 
she will be such a fool, why let her.” 

“ You encourage it, Frank, you know you do, 
both by words and actions.” 

“Pooh! jealous!” he sneered. 

“No, Frank, not jealous, for I have no claims 
upon her. Would to heaven I had!” I ex- 
claimed, with such vehemence that he gazed at 
me, quite silenced and subdued. ‘ Remember,” 
I said, solemnly, “she is different from other 
women. Her great calamity has made her a 
pet in the household; she has been treated al- 
ways like a tender little child, and she looks for 
caresses and love from everybody. Unstudied 
in the ways of the world, unspoiled by the arts 
of society, she has not the cunning to hide her 
attachments, but confers favors upon those she 
loves with a child’s artless, confiding readiness. 
Be careful, Frank, be careful how you trifle with 
a human heart, especially with hers, for she is 
more than woman and but little less than angel.” 

Frank Appleby laughed a little, but I could 
see that he was touched, as he turned upon his 
heel, saying, “well, I will leave her to you—un- 
you will, but I tell you I 
meant no harm.” 

If he had left her to me, as he said, if his in- 
fernal vanity had not prevailed over his better 
judgment, all might have been well, as it was— 
but I will not anticipate. 

That she sang the sweet song “A 
ring of gold,” and all applauded. Bat she looked 
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round in vain for a word of praise from Frank. 
I never shall forget that touching, eager glance, 
asking so mutely, so mournfully for the one be- 
loved voice. For a few days Frank was very 
distant, seldom speaking to her, and I endeavored 
to fill his place. At all practicable times I sang 
to her, read to her, walked with her, and after 
some little while had elapsed, she lost the look 
of painful reverie that had for a time become 
habitual with her, and learned to watch for me. 
O, those precious hours when she seemed all 
my own! can I ever forget them? She was so 
innocent, and yet so wise, so confiding, so grace- 
ful ! 

I think she was beginning to transfer the affec- 
tion she had felt for Frank Appleby to me. For 
me the eye grew luminous, now, for me the little, 
silvery laugh of welcome sounded. 

Meanwhile Frank was wooing the really ele- 
gant Charlotte Houston. She was a worthy 
girl, and loved her blind sister almost idolatrous- 
ly. Iwondered she had not noticed poor little 
Emily’s infatuation, but she was so accustomed 
to seeing her loved and petted that it seemed as 
a matter of course. She was a belle, and a mul- 
tiplicity of suitors contended for her hand, so 
that Frank who enjoyed a monopoly of her smiles 
and good graces was esteemed a fortunate fellow. 

One evening I came home and found my little 
rose-bud, as I called her, unusually oppressed. 
I thought she had been weeping. ‘In vain I ex- 
erted all my powers to please her—she smiled, 
but the smile was followed by a sigh. Finding 
an opportunity, I inquired of Charlotte what 
could be the matter with her sister. 

“ Really I cannot tell,” was her reply; “ she 
seemed to be very happy when she came home 
this afternoon.” 

“Came home this afternoon!” I ejaculated ; 
“‘ pray where did she go?” 

“ Driving with Frank ;” was her reply. 

There was a pang at my heart. . I saw through 
the sadness, the tears. Old impressions had 
been revived, old tenderness renewed. The sound 
of his voice, even if he had not spoken lovingly 
(and I knew the man too well to suppose that 
he had not), had awakened the slumbering emo- 
tions of the past. My fairy temple was dashed 
to the earth, I feared, hopelessly. I determined 
at once, as soon as opportunity occurred, to tell 
her of his then existing relations with her sister. 
I had wished to spare her the knowledge until I 
was sure she had forgotten—but now it seemed a 
thing inevitable. 

That night we all went to the. opera. Emily 
was passionately fond of music, and enjoyed per- 
haps the more from the sense of her isolation in 
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the midst of crowds. We tried to get a box to- 
gether, but could not, and I did not know ex- 
actly where Frank and Charlotte Houston sat, 
though I had the impression that they were quite 
near. Two strangers sat behind us, who in the 
pauses of the music talked almost incessantly. 
Emily heard with preternatural quickness, sounds 
which I could not distinguish, and noticing sud- 
denly her singular pallor, I found that she ap- 


‘peared to be listening to the speakers in our rear. 


I caught the words. 

“O, yes, engaged to be married. He has 
been waiting on her for sometime. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if they were married in the fall.” 

I knew not to whom they referred, but was in- 
stantly impressed that it was to Frank Appleby 
and Charlotte Houston. Looking around I saw 
them, nearly opposite. Frank never looked more 
brilliant. There was an exultant smile on his 
face, a vivid light in his eye as it caught mine. 

Poor Emily! By accident her hand came in 
contact with my own. Death could not have 


* been colder, Over her beautiful eyes a mist 


seemed drawn. She shuddered, and no longer 
listened with rapt attention or a gentle serenity, 
to the music. On the contrary, her movements 
were hurried, agitated. Wholly unaccustomed 
to conceal her feelings, she knew not what to do. 
Her cheeks were white and her lips had a blanched 
appearance, I trembled as I watched her. At 
last I whispered : 

“ Emily, shall we go home ?” 

“0, if you please;” she said, rising hastily 
and turning, thereby drawing the eyes of many 
upon us, for ours was a conspicuous seat. 

“ Sit still a moment, dear ;” I said gently, for 


I saw that her strange gestures attracted atten- 


tion. “In a moment, when { touch your arm, I 
will take you out.” 

At the first favorable opportunity we withdrew 
as quickly as possible, and were soon seated in 
the carriage., I knew that poor Emily was weep- 
ing, and tried tocomforther. At last I ventured 
to say, “did you never suspect it before? Has 
no one told you, not even Lottie ?” 

“QO, no, no;” shesobbed. “ I did not think it. 
He was so kind, so gentle to me. O, how could 
he tell me what he did! It was very cruel! Is 
it wrong in me to tell you this? Is it wicked, is 
it foolish in me ?”’ 

“No, darling !” I said softly ; though an arrow 
had gone to my heart, “ tell me all you will—let 
me be to you as a brother, since I can be nothing 
more. If it had been my lot to be favored with 
your love, believe me, your path would have 
been flower-strewn.” 

She was silent after this, till we arrived home, 


then she instantly retired. The next morning 
she was not at the breakfast table at her usual 
time. 

“What made Emily act so strangely last 
night?” asked Charlotte. “The child must 
have been ill.” 

“ Yes, I was half angry at her for standing up 
in that conspicuous place ;” said Frank. “If 
she were my sister I should talk to her.” 

I flashed an indignant look athim. He winced 
under it. : 

“ What was it, Mr. Hayden?” asked Lottie ; 
“don’t you know ?” 

“She heard some unpleasant information, I be- 
lieve,” I replied. 

“For pity’s sake! who from?” queried Miss 
Houston. 

“From a couple of gentlemen who sat near 
us.” 

“ What was it, my dear?” asked her mother, 
who had just set down the massive silver urn. 

“Why Emily acted so strangely last night !’” 
said Charlotte, looking curiously at me. “She 
sprang up suddenly, and I didn’t know but she 
was going to jump over. Her face was as white 
as a sheet.” 

This conversation was carried on near the head 
of the table; the other boarders were talking 
amongst themselves. 

The mother also looked over towardsme. At 
that moment Emily entered. She could not 
have sleptall the long nightthrough. Her young 
face wore a haggard look, and her always slow, 
gracefully uncertain steps, seemed languid now. 
She took her accustomed place beside her mother 
who spoke to her tenderly, but when she an- 
swered her lip quivered. Frank Appleby saw it, 
and made a hasty. breakfast, excusing himself 
sooner than was his wont. I, too, went, but not 
before I saw Lottie, with a look of great concern 
on her features, go up to her sister and whisper 
to her. 

After that, O, the heart-aches I had to gaze 
upon that marble-face, so colorless ! so wan with 
the beautiful hope-light blotted out ! She seemed 
now, uneasy and unhappy if she knew Frank 
was near, and equally unhappy if he was absent. 

At last she did not leave the “parlor to come 
down to her meals. Her strength seemed to de- 
sert her, and mutely, uncomplainingly and sight- 
less, she was going down to thetomb. Every 
day she grew more saintly, every day more in- 
expressibly dear to me who knew the cause of 
her malady. 

One evening, I noticed a peculiar expression 
on the countenance of Charlotte Houston. Her 
face was very stern, and I surmised that there 


had been trouble between Frank Appleby and 
herself. I was right. 

During Emily’s childhood she had learned to 
write, and wrote with astonishing accuracy, guid- 
ed of course by some implement to which the 
blind have recourse. It seems that Emily had 
asked her to bring her « certain little box from 
her private drawer. Charlotte complied, but 
finding some papers which had been left, and also 
scraps of poetry of a peculiar character, which 
had been read to her sister, Charlotte felt herself 
justified in opening the box, and there she learned 
the secret of Emily’s sorrow. 

At first resentment filled her soul, then came 
anguish. Had the man whom she had loved 
and honored with her confidence, done this thing ? 
Would any man possessing a spark of principle 
deliberately win the affections of a helpless blind 
girl? 

Days and weeks passed agonizingly slow. 
Frank and I scarcely spoke together; I could 
not act the hypocrite. They told me Emily was 
growing worse, that there was no hope of her re- 
covery. Isaw the doctor’s chaise stand there 
early in the morning. Frank Appleby ceased to 
take his meals with us. 

One beautiful summer’s day I was called from 
my store. ‘Emily was dying, the messenger said, 
and had requested to see me. I entered the 
sacred chamber. She lay like a fair marble 
image; colorless, yet serenely beautiful. They 
stood around her, mother, sister, two or three 
friends and her kind physician. They told her 
I had come and she held outherhand. O, that 
moment! I threw myself by the bedside of the 
dear angel—the only woman I had ever loved. 
She whispered a few sweet words, very faintly : 

“If I could live, I would live for you !”’ 

Then a sudden light like a glory played round 
her pale features. 

“I see—I see!” she cried. 

Wonderful! she turned to each of us with dy- 


ing recognition. In that last hour God had opened 
her eyes ! 
Well, there is a grave I visit sometimes—she 
sleeps there. Charlotte never married Frank 
. Heis nowa loafer abouttewn. You 
know now, why live in a state of single blessed- 
ness as you are pleased to call it. Ay, I am 
blessed in being single, but I am also wedded to 
her memory.” 


MORNING. 
The morning lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning gray, 
And soon the sun arose with beams so t, 
t all th’ horizon laughed to see the joyous sight; 
with his tepid rays the rose renews, 
And licks the leaves, and dries the dews. 
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ELECTRICAL FISHES. 

The such an amount of elec- 
trical ee onl frig hten but par- 
alyze and even destroy its fellow habitants of 
the ocean. The torpedo conceals himself in the 
mud, and through the medium of a shock can 
destroy any creature that may be so unfortunate 
as to pass overhim. This power in the ° 
appears to extend on both sides, from the head 
to the tail, and consists of longitudinal bands of 
fibres, containing membranous elongations form- 
ing hollow tubes, some of which are quadrangn- - 
lar, others hexagonal, pentagonal, and polygonal, 
each of which are divided by a membrane into 
dissepiments, connected together by blood ves- 
sels. each organ, there are about one thou- 
sand tubes, which probably form the electric 
power ; these tubes are all closed by coming in 
contact filled with a 
species of jelly. back e torpedo is con- 
» asap lying in a natural position, but the 
moment he strikes it becomes concave. Imme- 


emits a = of electricity. 

The electric eel possesses a battery twelve 
times non pee than the torpedo, and is as 
much fe by man as by the inhabitants of its 
native ong horses and other animals 
have uently destro by passing 
through creeks infested by = They may be 
found in every pond and stream of water, from 
the tenth degree of north latitude to the equator. 
Its organs of electricity, four in number, are situ- 
ated directly under the tail, occupying nearly a 
third ao of the fish, and forming a battery equal 
to twelve hundred square feet. By placing both 
feet upon an ordinary sized eel, fresh from the 
water, a shock will be experienced far more vio- 
lent than that produced by a Leyden phial, or 
the pile of Volta. The same shock received in 
the vicinity of the heart would cause instant 
death. but one hand be laid on the eel, a 
moderate shock will be felt, but if both hands 
are 80 placed they will be paralyzed for years. 
After the eel has disch an accumulation of 
electricity, his cou’ eaves him, and he be- 
comes perfectly h ess for a time, and flees 
from the animal with dread that he had just be- 
fore pursued with fary. Quite an abundance of 
food is required before he can again accumulate 
galvanic power. He can emit sparks of electric- 
ity that will kill an object fifteen feet from him 
and may immediately be deprived of electric 
power by contact with loadstone.—Scien. Am. 


SECRET RELIGION. 
Cecil says, God is often lost in and 
he, “and shut thy door about thee.” “ Shut thy 
door about thee” means much; it means—shut 
out not ~~ frivolity, but business; not only the 
company , but the company at home; it 
means—let thy poor soul have a little rest and 
refreshment, and God have opportunity to speak 
to thee in a still small voice, or he will — in 
thunder. I am persuaded the Lord would often 
speak more softly if we would shut the door. 


It is never more difficult to speak well than 
when we are ashamed of our silence. 
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as he can destroy at a distance, and 
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BRIGHT OCEAN. 
BY EDWIN LISCOMB. 


To sail on noble vessels 
When the moonbeams kiss the sea, 


And the waves are gently tossing, 
And the gentle wind is free; 

To watch each star that brightens 
As evening wanders on— 

Ah, glorious thus is life to me, 
Nor fear of wreck or storm! 


My love is with the billow 

That sports with glimmering light; 
That seeks not for a pillow, 

But dances through the night. 
And as the fluttering bosom 

Of each white sail distends, 
My heart in turn is fluttering, 

And grateful homage lends. 


Those wandering on the gloomy main 
No joys of life may know, 
Compared to what those hearts have reaped, 
Tinged with bright ocean’s glow. 
Fair are the fields and blossoms sweet 
That grace the landward scene; 
But fairer still are all the gems 
That on the ocean gleam. 


MY LADY’S DREAM. 


BY KATE KEITH. 


“Go away, Hortense. There is no use in 
the world in your strewing feathers, flowers and 
frippery on the couch, for I tell you once for all, 
that I will not go to Lady Mary’s soiree to- 
night.” 

“But, my lady, here is the dress, the very 
dress you ordered of Maradon; only see how 
lovely it is, and such blonde. I am sure no one 
ever saw such blonde!” 

“Do you really mean so?” asked the young 
lady, turning her eyes languidly upon the tempt- 
ing and elegant finery. “But no matter, I am 
ill, out of spirits, out of humor, and will not go. 
$0, put everything away, and bring me the 
‘Dream of Sorrow.’ No—that’s too melancholy ; 
the Magazine—no, that’s too political, prosing 
as Lord John—that odious Lord John! I never 
saw & man in my life waltz so ungracefully. I 
wish some of the book-selling people would 
publish a new something, for lately new books, 


‘with one or two exceptions, have had nothing 


new inthem. I suppose you have not got any 
books, Hortense ?” 

“O, no, madam, none that you would read, 
I am sure,” replied the discontented damsel, dis- 
placing rather than arranging the assemblage she 
had laid out with no little pride on the satin 


couch in Lady Emily Stanley’s dressing-room. 

‘‘How do you know whether I would read 
them or not? What are they?” demanded her 
young mistress. 

Hortense stopped, and holding up her pretty 
fingers, that seemed formed expressly for the 
duties of a lady’s toilet, counted, “‘ The Bible,’ 
‘Gregory’s Legacy,’ two volumes of ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe,’ ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘The House- 
keeper’s Assistant,’ ‘The Universal Washball,’ 
‘ Shakspeare’s Plays,’ a dream book and a few 
songs. That’s all I can remember, my lady.” 

“A pretty mixture, to be sure; only, Hor- 
tense, it astonishes me that a girl of your sense 
should have such a silly thing as a dream book 
in your collection. It is not only sflly but wicked 
to be superstitious, and you must not give way 
to such follies.” 

“ No, my lady.” 

“ Tt is so absurd to place any faith in dreams.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” , 

“ Now, don’t you think so, Hortense ?”’ 

“‘O, I suppose your ladyship knows.” 

“ But what do you think?” 

“Why, indeed, my lady, I think, if I may 
take the liberty, that they are divine inspirations, 
that is, sometimes. And I’ve known many 
dreams that have come out as clear as the stars 
in the heaven, all of themselves.” 

“Silly girl! But I should like to see your 
book, just to point out how ridiculous it is.” 

“Tl fetch it directly, my lady,” said the sapi- 
ent waiting-woman, muttering to herself when 
fairly in the ante-room, “ Ridiculous indeed ! 
She had a dream last night, and wants to find 
out its meaning, for all she said about supersti- 
tion. I never knew a young lady yet, that wasn’t 
curious after prophecies, fortune-telling, and the 
like. “But never mind, it’s possible that I can 
read her dream as well as the book.” 

Outwardly the Lady Emily was as like the 
thousand and one young ladies, who, to use a 
popular phrase, “shed lustre upon the recent 
drawing-room,” as it was possible for any young 
lady to be. She was pretty, accomplished, gen- 
erally good-natured, seldom capricious, animated, 
and more gentle and affable than most earls’ 
daughters, doomed to the inheritance of eleven 
thousand per annum. 

She was, moreover, romantic, and let this be- 
noted as extraordinary, astonishing ; for romance 
is not the order of the day in fashionable circles ; 
it belonged to the point lace and ruffle school, 
and has been consigned, with the other cast-off 
habits of our ancestors, to oblivion. 

Amongst our moderns, nothing is so much the: 


mode, as a spirit of inquiry. Our young ladies- 


must investigate everything, from the anatomical 
formation of a midge’s wing, to the last discovery 
of science. Self-knowledge is the only study 
deemed imprudent by chaperons; and it hap- 
pened to be the only one that poor Emily was 
mistress of. Alas! she had never written verses, 
even inan album, nor studied any portion or 
branch of mathematics, soas to make her like 
her governess, learned in name, if not in reality. 
If ever she thought of making a sensation, she 
called in the aid of her incomparable French 
milliner, and consigned her pretty foot to the 
mysteries of the no less celebrated Millnotte. 
She did not seek to dazzle by her wit, or instruct 
by her wisdom. She was even once or twice 
suspected of Wishing that she had been born in 
an humbler sphere of life, and talked, poor girl, 
of disinterested affection. 

Her father, a clever and accomplished states- 
man, possessing a due veneration for Prince 
Metternich, and whatever ministry was in power, 
kindly overlooked these little mental aberrations, 
and at the same time resolved, that while she 
thought, he would act, and thus maintain his 
authority. 

It is not to be supposed that Emily could have 
been so outre in her sentiments, if she had heen 
brought up like the present young ladies of rank 
and talent, who commence by acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the world under the care of a pretty in- 
triguante, denominated nursery-maid. No such 
thing. She was educated in the country by the 
widowed and aged parent of her deceased mother, 
a stately and dignified gentlewoman, as old- 
fashioned a if she had lived in the days of 
Queen Anne, and full of what are now termed 
“ strange notions.” 

She would persist, for instance, in using the 
night for sleeping, and the day for occupation; 
called even parish paupers fellow-creatures, and 
could never be persuaded to admit a devorcee 
into her house, no matter whether she were rich 
or powerful. Strange to say, she remembered 
to keep the Sabbath day holy, and discharged 
an agent from her employ, a man of considera- 
ble talent, because he refused to marry a young 
girl, the daughter of a Welch clergyman, whose 
reputation had suffered but too justly from his 
acquaintance. This antediluvian lady had edu- 
cated her fair charge pretty much with the same 
ideas; and as this was the young lady’s first 
season in London, she still retained many an- 
cient peculiarities. I had almost forgotten to 
state, that a residence in a baronial castle is some- 
what apt to make a young lady romantic, if not 
superstitious. The Lady Emily had lived, and 
loved also, when there was no visible eye to 
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watch over her wanderings at her grandmother’s 
castle. And who had she loved? Some gentle 
shepherd, or pastoral squire with hound and 
horn, boisterous as the north wind, yet inaipid 
as the south? No such thing. Amongst the 
visitors, and they were. not numerous, who as- 
sembled occasionally at Hallydon—such was the 
designation of the castle—the younger son of a 
certain house that had long been noble, but was 
now poor, was a decided favorite with young 
and old—one of those illustrious branches of 
trees rooted with the Norman Conquest, and still 
flourishing, though not amongst the wealthy of 
the land. 

Young Havereld was more distinguished at 
college for a bold and enterprising spirit than 
for that persevering attention which leads to 
academic distinction; but his honorable and 
frank demeanor, his manly bearing, so much be- 
yond his years, and so different from the maud- 
lin, unintellectual deportment of modern youths, 
ensured him the good will of his instructors, 
and the respect of his associates. 

The timid naturally love the brave ; the more 
they feel their own weakness, the more closely 
they cling to the free and fearless. This is a 
principle in nature ; how forcibly then must it 
operate in nature’s citadel — a woman’s heart. 
Lady Emily saw much in Edward Havereld to 
admire, and still more to love. 

“You go,” he said, as they walked together 
the evening before her departure from Hallydon 
Castle—* you go to a world that will, to all ap- 
pearance, worship a being so fair, so rich, as the 
Lady Emily.” 

“ Why do you talk of my riches, and why do 
you call me Lady Emily ?” interrupted the sweet 
girl, looking timidly into his face as she clang 
to his arm with the confiding affection of seven- 
teen. “My grandmother, I am sure, knows 
how dearly—” She paused, and her face flushed 
the hue of a damask rose. 

“ Your grandmother knows what, dearest?” 
inquired the proud lover, as his eye rested fondly 
on the trembling girl—“ what does your grand- 
mother know ?” ; 

“ How dearly you love me, Edward,” she re- 
plied, woman’s ready wit coming to her assist- 
ance, “and she has never prevented our being 
together. I remember long ago, when we used 
to play in this very avenue—” 

“ And when I used to call you my little wife, 
and you called me by as dear a name.” 

“ Fie, fie, Edward !” 

“ ©, Emily, those happy days are past; your 
father will never sanction the addresses of a 
younger brother, and when I do meet you in 
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London you will be surrounded by a bevy of Sir 
Foplings and Sir Fools, just as pleased, I dare 
say, with their attentions, as others of your in- 
constant sex.” 

To this ill-tempered sarcasm poor Emily made 
no reply ; but Edward’s heart smote him when 
a silent tear, so sadly, mutely eloquent, sparkled 
for a moment on her cheek, and then disappeared 
—one of the many, but generally unrecorded 
tokens of woman’s suffering and of woman’s 
love. 

“Forgive me, darling ; my very inability to 
distinguish myself makes me dread the efforts 
of successful rivals — this universal peace is a 
sal thing for us well-born but most beggarly 
cavaliers. We cannot win our way to glory and 
to riches.” 

“Riches again, Edward—you are grown quite 
mercenary.” 

“ For your sake, dearest.” 

“You do not know me then, Edward. I 
would not barter an iota of your noble qualities 
for the mines of Golconda.” 

“ Your father would.” 

“ But I am not my father, and I believe you 
do him injustice. Iam sure he is generous, or 


my mother could never have loved him.” 


“ Women do not always marry where they 
love,” replied the youth. 

“That is the second unjust observation you 
have uttered during the last five minutes,’ re- 
torted the lady. “I think you cannot feel this 
separation, Edward, or you would not be so 
bitter.” 

“ Rather, Lady Emily, you do not feel it, for 
I heard you laughing quite merrily after dinner, 
when you were in the music room listening to 
some folly of your cousin’s.”’ 

“The lip may laugh when the heart is heavy, 
Mr. Havereld, but my cousin, Lord Henry, does 
not talk foolishly.” 

“ Perhaps you think him wise—wiser than I, 
Lady Emily.” 

“ He is not so irritable, and would not so will- 
ingly wound my feelings.” 

This reply wes sufficient to rouse the more 
than half jealous lover, and a stormy scene en- 
sued, which ended in a more stormy separation. 

As the old Lady of Hallydon Castle kissed 
the hot and fevered brow of her beloved and 
beautiful grandchild, the next morning, the 
morning of her departure from the scenes of her 
happiest years, she earnestly and fervently 
blessed her : 

“May the blight and the pestilence of fashion- 
able vice and folly pass harmlessly over you, my 
sweet child ; and never forget morning and eve- 
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ning to seek your Maker in prayer and thanks- 
giving ; and remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy, for the day is the Lord’s, and its hours 
are only given to be used in his service. And, 
Emily, do not turn away from the remembrance 
or the affections of your early days. But why 
those tears, my child and where is Edward Ha- 
vereld? He is a worthy young man, and you 
ought not to be wayward, when parting for a 
short time even, with so old a friend.” 

“T have parted forever with Edward, grand- 
mama,” murmured Emily. : 

“ A maiden’s ever, dearest, in such cases is not 
everlasting. There, God’s blessing and mine 
rest with you. Write often, for your letters 
will cheer the lonely old woman in the dreary 
evenings of winter, when your eye and smile 
were the brightness, and your voice and step the 
music of her castle, which, like herself, is yield- 
ing to decay.” 

And Emily did write often, and at first, her 
letters told of regrets for the quiet she had left, 
and then came accounts of operas, Almacks and 
presentations ; but soon the spirit flagged again, 
and weariness and vexations were recorded ; and 
though her grandmother knew that she frequent- 
ly met Edward Havereld in society, yet there 
was no mention of his name. 

Presently rumors that the earl intended sacri- 
ficing his daughter to wealthy or political con- 
siderations, smote upon the old lady’s ear, and 
she wrote requesting, that as she wished most 
particularly to see him, he would without delay, 
make his appearance at Hallydon Castle. It 
was during her father’s absence from town, that 
Lady Emily, as Hortense shrewdly suspected, 
“dreamt a dream,” which now we consider it 
quite time to return to. 

When the waiting-maid returned to her lady’s 
chamber, she carried a blue-covered and most 
unseemly looking book between her fingers, and 
apologized for its untidy appearance : 

“I don’t think your ladyship can touch it,” 
she-said, cunningly ; “but if you will tell me just 
what you want to find out, whether it concerns 
air, or hail, or colors, or anything of that sort, I 
have only to turn to the book, and it will come 
out clear and pure as crystal.” 

“ What would my dear grandmother think if 
she heard you say that, Hortense ?” 

“O, bless her ladyship ! she knows how 
wiser the world grows.” 

“ Which makes us consult dream books, ay ? 
Well, sit down, child, and asI do not wish to 
soil my fingers, tell me how your wise book in- 
terprets dreaming of the sky being streaked with 
crimson ?” 


= 


Hortense’s mother had nursed Lady Emily, 
consequently she was treated with more famil- 
iarity than an ordinary waiting-woman, and her 
mistress did not regard the freedom she used in 
sitting, or rather crouching upon a divan that 
stood beside the lounge upon which the young 
lady reclined, as an unwarrantable liberty. She 
turned over the sybilline leaves, and at last 
read : 

“To dream that the sky is streaked with 
red, denotes that in love you will be successful ; 
in business—” 

“Stop,” exclaimed Lady Emily. ‘“ Why, 
Hortense, should that prove success in love ?” 

“Indeed, my lady, I'don’t know, except that 
red is a lucky color.” 

“ And what says it to a flock of crows ?” 

“ ©, crows are lawyers; I don’t like crows, 
my lady.” 

“ Well, Hortense, we will leave them. And 
now tell me why death is dreamed of?” 

“To dream you are dead,” commenced Hor- 
tense, “denotes a speedy marriage, and that you 
will be successful in— But bless me, my lady, 
that’s my lord’s carriage at the door. I didn’t 
think he’d return from Hallydon till to-morrow.” 

“O, put away that dirty book,” exclaimed 
the young lady, “ papa will certainly come here, 
and I long to hear from grandmama.” 

But almost before the servant had time to 
obey her lady’s commands, the most noble peer 
himself stalked into the lady’s tasteful dressing- 


“T have seen your grandmother, Emily, and 
she has informed me of a circumstance which 
from my daughter, Lady Emily Stanley, I ought 
to have heard before.” 

The earl paused, but there was no reply, and 
he resumed : 

“Theard from your grandmother that you have 
formed an attachment for a young man of the 
house of Havereld—a right good house, a noble 
family, quite as ancient and respectable as our 
own. I uuderstand also that some childish 
quarrel occurred between you, before you came 
to town; so I have asked him to dinner'to-day, 
and desire that you will receive him as — as 
an old friend.” 

“ Papa!” 

“ And as to your cousin — we are not com- 
mitted, so I shall speak with him on the subject 
to-night.” . 

“ Dear papa !” 

“It will be easy to get this young man into 
parliament, and then with my interest, he will 
make a very good husband, I dare say.” 

“O, papa!” 
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“We can all go to Lady Mary’s fete this 
evening.” 

“ Yes, dear papa.” 

“ Young ladies are very obedient,” replied the 
nobleman, relaxing his iron features into some- 
thing resembling a smile, “ when they are de- 
sired to do what pleases them.” 

Edward easily convinced his fair one that he 
had been absolutely broken-hearted ever since 
“the eventful evening” (that is the most ap- 
proved phrase, we believe), on which they parted ; 
but they were both astonished at the ready con- 
sent given by the earl to their union. This mys- 
tery was soon solved, however, when the old 
Lady of Hallydon received her niece, who was 
to go forth a bride from the scene of her youthful 
happiness. “ My estates, as you know, love, are 
tolerably extensive by flood and field,” said the 
lady, ‘and I told your father I had determined 
on making Edward Havereld my heir. Will 
you forgive me, my dear, for disinheriting you ?” 


“I wish, my lady,” said Hortense, “ that it 
was the fashion for brides, to wear red.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I am sure your ladyship will now 


believe that it is a lucky color.” 

“Silly girl! But did I not hear horses’ feet 
in the court-yard ?” . 

“It’s only the crows, my lady.” 

Crows, Hortense 

“ Lawyers, my lady, and crows are all one in 
the dream book.” 

“ You are very provoking,” said the lady. 

“©, madam, if Ionly had the good fortune to 
be dead in my dream, I should know what to 
expect, unless—” 

“ Unless what, foolish girl ?”’ 

“ Unless truth is confined to ladies’ dreams,” 
replied the waiting maid, with a gentle sigh. 

We are happy to inform our readers that the 
enterprising waiting maid did dream she was 
dead, and her expectations in consequence there- 
of were realized. 


UNITING METALS. 


As an improvement upon the existing mode 
of joining metals, Mr. A. Parkes, of Birming- 
ham, proposes that zinc or zinc and mercary 
should be used, instead of the ordinary solders. 
The zinc may be used in strips, with a flux 
placed between the edges or surfaces of the metal 
to be joined, or the zine or zinc and mercury 
may be used in a granular state with a flax. The 
surfaces are heated with gas or otherwise until 
the zincor zinc amalgam flows, when the sur- 
faces are subjected to a higher heat for a short 
time, by which process the joining will then be 
accomplished.—Scientific American. 
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ANNIE FAY. 


BY ELIZA ¥. MORIARTY. 


On the borders of the forest 
Stood the home of Annie Fay ; 
Like a sunbeam shone the maiden 
O’er her happy parents’ way. 
Sixteen summers shed their glory 
Since sweet Annie blest their sight: 
As an angel dwelling with them, 
Gave she ever new delight. 


Till a stranger, wandering thither, 
Marked the beauty of her face— 
Like a lily of the valley 
Bloomed unseen her wondrous grace. 
Tall and stately was his bearing, 
Flashed his eyes like stars of night: 
Soon sweet Annie felt their power 
With a vague and new delight. 


Flushed the April buds to blooming 

Ere young Bertrand did depart, 
q But he left behind a shadow 

On a young and loving heart. 

Sped the summer, came the winter, 
As it never did before ; 

Sweetly smiling spring, returning, 
Brought no joy to them once more. 


On the borders of the forest, 
In the lovely month of May, 

Stood Lord Bertrand, bowed with sorrow, 
O’er the grave of Annie Fay. 

Came he back his bride to make her, 
Love had conquered pride of birth, 

And he found his wildwood flower 
Lying low within the earth. 

Rose he up all broken-hearted, 
Went alone upon his way ; 

But an angel watches o’er him, 
Though unseen is Annie Fay. 


THE OLD MAN.O’.WAR’S.MAN: 
OR, — 


THE WAIF OF THE STORM. 
BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


“ Waar under the sun did Harding & Hinckley 
ship that man for?” demanded Captain Harry 
Alden, of the sbip Cohasset, coming to a dead 
halt, as an old, white-haired, weather-beaten sea- 
man passed him on the quarter deck, on his way 
aft to relieve the wheel at four bells in the dog- 
watch, the first day out of port, Boston light being 
still in full view astern, and the ledge of rocks, 
after which the ship was named, bearing about 
two points on the starboard bow. ‘Here we 
are, with a new ship just out of the rigger’s hands, 
and but a secant complement of men at that; I 
told them I wanted an able crew, every mati to be 
A. I. No. 1., and there’s a sample for you! How 
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many old men and boys have we got on board, 
anyhow, Mr. H.?”’ And the speaker turned to 
his first officer awaiting his answer. 

“ Boys, or ordinary seamen, we have none, 
sir, and the old man just gone aft, is the only 
one of the who can beso termed. We've 
got a good crew, sir, at least so far as I am able 
to judge. They all know the ropes, and their 
duty, so far as making sail is concerned; and as 
for handling the ground tackle, Iam sureI never 
had anchor stowed so quickly, or with less than © 
twice the amount of ordering in my life before. 
I’d trust any of them to get the anchor on the 
bows. Why, [had no occasion to issue an order 
after the anchors were catted. They were fished, 
tripped and brought inboard without a word. I’ll 
risk the crew, old man and all, sir!” And the 
mate assumed a decided expression of counte- 
nance, equivalent to saying, “If I’m suited with 
the men, I’m sure you may be;” while the cap- 
tain, interpreting his glance aright, resumed : 

“O, if they suit you, I have no more to say. 
But the idea of sending an old man like that one 
on board where all should be young and able. 
Tut, it’s absurd! They’ll never ship another 
crew for me !” 

“ But they were not all to blame, captain. In 
fact, not at all. They refused the old manmetwice, 
and then sent him to me. You were absent at 
the time, and as a matter of course, I acted as 
your representative in the affair. I had seen all 
the crew then shipped, and believing them to be 
good men, gave the old man an order to sign 
the articles.” 

“ Then you are the culprit, Ben ?” said Alden, 
his features relaxing into a smile. 

“ Yes, sir, if ’tis a crime to provide for the 
aged, suffering them to retain their self-respect 
at the same time, then ’tis one of which I must 
plead guilty!” And the noble-hearted mate 
drew up his commanding figure proudly, con- 
scious of having done nothing worthy of censure. 

“How? I don’t understand you, Ben,” said 
the ‘superior. 

“Tf you will excuse me for the present, sir, I 
will explain all to your satisfaction. But in the 
meantime rest assured that in shipping yonder 
old man, Ben Huntley has done nothing which 
(and he lowered his voice to a whisper as he 
spoke) his friend and long-tried chum, Harry 
Alden, would have refused to do under.the same 
circumstances.” And Ben Huntley repaired 
forward to attend to his evening duties, leaving 
his commander exclaiming, half aloud : 

“ That I can well believe. No, no, I never 
knew Ben Huntley to do an act since the hour we 
first met, that I could not endorse, heart and 
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soul. But what can be the circumstances which 
interest him so deeply in the fate of yonder old 
man?’ And turning towards the last-mentioned 
personage, Captain Alden walked slowly aft, 
and taking a stand beside the wheel, a little in 
the rear of the aged helmsman, he Subjected him 
to an earnest regard. 

His steadfast scrutiny resulted in nothing save 
an augmentation of the surprise which the inter- 

_ est evinced by the mate had awakened, when 
desisting therein, he resumed his promenade, 
which the old man’s advent on the quarter-deck 
had interrupted. Leaving Captain Alden to 
pass away in this manner the time which must 
intervene ere the mate’s release from duty would 
enable him to gratify the curiosity his words had 
awakened, we will carry our readers back over 
the dark vista of the past, a period of some 
thirty-six years, to a time when both Captain 
Alden and his mate were children—mere babes 
as it were—scarce able to articulate the one 
sweetest word on childhood’s lips, “ Mama.” 

’Twas a dark, drear and stormy autumnal 
evening, nearly at the close of the season ; and 
gathered round the sitting-room fire, in the home 
of Captain Isaiah Huntley, in the town of Hing- 
ham, were his family, consisting of his wife, a 
fine buxom matron; his mother, a hale, hearty 
woman, but little beyond middle age, and his 
children, four in number, two of each sex, of the 
respective ages of nine, seven, three and one, the 
latter being seated in his mother’s lap, while the 
next in age half lay, half leaned on her knee, 
gazing wistfully at the bright, roaring, crackling 
fire, and doubtless wondering in her childish 
simplicity whether it was really endowed with 
all the attributes said to belong thereto by her wise 
“g’an’ma, who know’d everything.” 

The two elder children, a boy and girl, were 
seated one on each side of their grand-parent, 
who plying her quick, flashing, snapping needles 
all the while, was attending to the repetition by 
the elder, Mehitable, of the Bible lesson she had 
conned over, until learned by rote, for next day. 
Twice the bright little Hetty had failed in her at- 
tempts to repeat the hard lesson, but cheered by 
the quiet and confident “ Try again, Hetty dear,” 
of her grandmother, had returned to her task, 

- wesolved to win the kind smile which she well 

knew would reward her success. 

Ontside the happy home of the absent captain 
—he was, and had been absent since the birth of 
his youngest boy—the storm raged and roared, 
beating with relentless fury against casement 
and shingle, and howling round the chimney top, 
dashed down the soot in large clods, which had 
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hitherto rested in peace, in the nooks and cran- 
nies where they had been accumulating for years. 
For a moment the gale was hushed, and during 
that brief period the wailing cry of an infant was 
wafted to the ears of those within. All heard it, 
and so distinctly that even little Lelia started 
from her mother’s knee, and gazing inquiringly 
into her face, demanded, “O-o! hear dat, 
mama; where dat baby cry ?” 

“ Hist, child!” was her mother’s only answer, 
as she rose, and placing young Benjamin on his 
grandmother’s knee, moved to the door with a 
lighted taper, when she paused to listen; but the 
renewed howling of the gale drowned all further 
outcry, if any was made. Opening the inner 
door, she passed into the hall, and moving the 
handle of the lock, placed the outer door ajar ; 
when shading the taper with her apron, she 
opened the door, essaying to peer out into the 
darkness, hoping to discover the origin of the cry 
which had reached her. But she was met by a 
gust of mingled wind and rain which nearly up- 
setpher, extinguishing her taper, and despite her 
efforts to prevent it, blew the door wide open, 
exposing her to the full fury of the storm. 

For nearly a minute she stood, hoping the cry 
might be repeated, but in vain, when being un- 
able to distinguish anything strange in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the doorway, and convinced 
of the folly of attempting a search in her present 
garb, she shut the door and re-entered the sitting- 
room for the purpose of making some additions 
to her clothing, to enable her to prosecute the 
search outside. 

That she had heard an infant’s wail she was 
certain, and nerved to the task of discovering 
and rescuing, if necessary, from peril, the being 
who had given it utterance, she hurried her pre- 
parations, and was placing a candle in the lantern 
to aid her in her search, when a loud tap at the 
outside door called her parent to attend to their 
visitor. Ere she could reach it, it was thrown 
open, and a stranger clad in sou’wester and oil 
clothing, stepped into the hall carrying in his 
hand a huge basket. 

“Why, the land’s sake! if ’taint Isaiah !” 
exclaimed the old lady, rashing to embrace him, 
followed by the two elder children, crying “‘ Dad, 
father ! O, mother, here’s father!’ while with a 
joy-beaming smile the matron advanced to meet 


cher husband as he struggled into the apartment, 


and was clasped to his bosom, his lips pressed to 
hers, while for nearly a minute he stood holding 
her to his heart, all storm-drenched as he was. 
“Once more I’m home, my Ruth, my wife!” 
And’ again the lips of the long-separate pair 
met in along and fervent kiss, when the hardy 
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tar released her, to caress his children, who clung 
to his knees, shouting for joy that “ Father is 
home again !’’ 

“ But you're rigged for a cruise, Ruth ; whither 
away in this brash?” demanded Capt. Huntley, 
as his gaze rested on his wife’s strange garb. 

“T thought I heard an infant’s wail, outside, a 
few minutes ago; and I was just going to search 
for’t when you came.” 

“ Are you sure, Ruth ?” 

“ Certain, Isaiah ; E could not be mistaken.” 

“Ha, as I live it must be in the basket!” ex- 
claimed the seaman, replacing Ben in his grand- 
mother’s arms, and taking up the basket, which 
had stood unheeded on the chair on which he had 
dropped it on his entrance. 

“In the basket!” ejaculated both wife and 
mother, in a breath. 

“Must be,” resumed the husband and son, as 
he tore off the cover with nervous haste, and 
turning back fold after fold of fine woolen blanket, 
exposed to view the chubby face of a male infant, 
about the age of Ben. 

“ Whose is it—who are its parents? What in- 
human wretches to abandon such a sweet babe!” 
with many other demands and exclamations 
passed from lip to lip, but failed to elicit any in- 
formation regarding the little stranger. 

“ Ha, what’s this?” demanded Captain Hunt- 
ley, holding up to view a paper he had found 
while searching the basket after resigning its late 
occupant to his wife’s care. ‘“ Here’s something 
that may furnish us some cue to that chap’s pa- 
rents, or owners, whoever they are.” And 
setting the basket on the floor he opened the 
paper and read as follows : 


“ The finder of this child is welcome to him, 
basket and all, and may rest assured he will never 
be reclaimed. (Signed) Henry ALpsEn.” 


“ Humph! that’s plain and to the point, I’m 
sure; and the production of some— No, I 
wont swear, wife, so you may drop that warning 
finger; but I vow, such rascality’s enough to 
make a saint swear, and deserves condign 
punishment!” 

“Come, Isaiah, git off them wet things, or 
you'll be sure to git your deth a cold. Here’s a 
light ; you’ll find your dry clo’es in your cham- 
ber, jest where you left’em. Ruth an’ I put ’em 
all back t’other day, though we didn’t expect you 
home quite so soon. Come, go ’long, I tell ye; 
never mind the baby now, you'll have time 
enough bimeby to play with him.” And the old 
lady fairly shoved her son away from his infant’s 
cradle, and out of the room, adding, as the door 
closed behind his retreating figure, “ Law-sakes 
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alive, Ruth, there wont be any peace round the 
house now Isaiah’s got home, an’s so tuck up 
with this little seamp.” And returning to her 
grandson’s crib, the.old lady stood up for nearly 
a minute, bending over, regarding tenderly, and 
fondling its inmate. 

“ Dear, dear, I’d like to forgot Isaiah’s had no 
supper yet!” And the delighted dame bustled 
out of the room and into the kitchen to prepare 
refreshments for her dearly loved boy, leaving 
his wife, with the little stranger pressed closely 
to her breast, and surrounded by the elder chil- 
dren, who regarded it with the mingled wonder 
and delight that babyhood ever excites in the 
mind of childhood. 

Without tiring our readers with further details 
of the adoption and subsequent education of the 
little stranger by the worthy captain and his 
wife, or exhaust their patience with an account 
of the growth of that friendship which—cemented 
by many ties, of which not the least was that of 
marriage—existed between Ben Huntley and his 
adopted brother, we will at once state what the 
reader may have easily guessed ere now, viz., 
that the Captain Harry Alden of our story and 
the little foundling were one and the same. 


We left Captain Alden awaiting the return of 
his friend and mate, that he might learn from 
him the cause of the strange interest he had man- 
ifested in the old man, who, despite his years, 
the captain was forced to confess was a superior 
helmsman. Mr. Huntley having joined his su- 
perior, the latter demanded the promised explan- 
ation, which the former gave as follows : 

“ When the old man came to me, requesting a 
berth, I told him, as you would probably, that 
the ship was new, our crew limited in number, 
and for that reason should be all young and able 
men, therefore I would not grant his request. 
He begged an interview with you, and upon 
being informed that you were absent, seemed to 
despair. Pitying the old man’s grief, I requested 
him to follow me to the cabin, where I offered 
him some grog, which he refused, assigning as 
his reason, the fact that he never indulged in the 
beverage. His refusal to drink raised him at 
once in my esteem, when I questioned him con- 
cerning his motive for seeking a berth with us, 
such a long voyage, when plenty of coasting 
voyages might be had, which would suit his age 
much better. 

“In reply, he informed me that he had fol- 
lowed coasting for some years, but that recently, 
he had encountered much difficulty in obtaining 
employment, owing to his aged appearance, and 
had been compelled to spend the savings of sev- 
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eral years in the fruitless search, in which orig- 
inated his desire to make long voyages, as then 
he would be less liable to be thrown out of 
employment. I demanded why he did not go 
home, or if he had no home to which he could 
retire in his old age, where friends or relations 
might minister to his wants. My queries touched 
a tender chord, and drew tears to his eyes, ob- 
serving which, I expressed my regret for having 
eaused him pain, and tendering him a small 
sum, bade him use it as he pleased. He declined 
to receive it, saying with some degree of hau- 
teur, not unmingled with manly dignity, ‘ Your 
pardon, sir, but I cannot receive as charity that 
for which you deprive me of the honor of 
laboring !’ 

“More deeply interested than ever, I begged 
him to re-seat himself, and assured that he had 
not always been what he now is, requested him, 
if he had no objections, to relate a portion of his 
history. He complied, when I learned that early 
in life he was or had been promoted to the com- 
mand of a ship, owned in and sailing out of New 
Orleans. He made two successful voyages, when 
he was united in marriage to the daughter of his 
principal owner, remaining home a year, at the 
close of which he returned to his profession, 

- setting out on a voyage to Rio. He was absent 
six months, and on his return found himself the 
father of a beautiful boy, some two months old, 
at the same time learning from his wife that she 
had been subjected to some slight persecution by 
a former suitor for her hand, at present the junior 
partner in the house of which her father was 
principal. 

“The old man was absent in Europe at the 

#time, or his daughter had doubtless been spared 
such indignity. But be that as it may, Captain 
Lagrange called her unmanly persecutor to 
account, and wounded him severely in a duel, 
when the matter was dropped, his antagonist 
professing his sorrow for his conduct, and prom- 
ising to be more circumspect in future. In the 
meantime the ship was refitted, reloading jor 
Enurope, for which Captain Lagrange sailed, not 
without evil forebodings, yet not sufficient to 
counterbalance the interests of his owners, and 
prevent him from proceeding on his destined 


voyage. 
“He was absent ten months, during which he 
received frequent and cheering letters from home, 
but on his return was surprised to find the house 
hankrapt for an enormous sum, his father in-law 
in a suicide’s grave, and his wife and child 
missing. From the junior partner, the only in- 
formation he could obtain was to the effect that 


Mrs. Lagrange, with her bate, had disappeared 
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most unaccountably on the evening succeeding 
her parent’s suicidal act, while every subsequent 
effort he made to recover, or obtain a single trace 
of her, proved in vain. The extreme excite- 
ment attendant on his bereavement, with the ill- 
success of his search, threw him into a violent 
fever, in which his life was despaired of, and 
from which he recovered, a maniac. Then it 
was found necessary to confine him in an asylum 
for the insane, where he remained a period of 
twenty-five years, when he was pronounced 
cured, discharged. 

“None recognized in him the once brilliant 
Capt. Lagrange, indeed but few of the oldest 
recollected the wealthy house with which he had 
been connected, and finding himself among 
strangers, even in the city of his birth, he came 
north, seeking but failing to obtain employment. 
None could be found endowed with confidence suf- 
ficient to entrust a vesse) in charge of a man who 
could only boast of a nautical reputation a quar- 
ter of a century old, so the old man, unwilling 
to accept less than a command inthe merchant 
marine, entered the navy, in which he remained 
six years, filling various positions among the 
officers of petty rank. At the close of that 
period he received his final discharge, and after 
spending a year on shore, was obliged once 
more to have recourse to his profession, which 
he followed with such fortune as I have already 
mentioned, and which awakened my pity to that 
degree, that I resolved to give him the berth he 
sought, even at the risk of performing his duties 
myself.” 

“You've done well, Ben ; the old man is to be 
pitied, for I’m blessed if he has not suffered about 
enough for one lifetime. He never obtained clue 
to his wife and child ?” 

“No, not the slightest, nor does he appear to 
have any conception of their fate.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Sixty-two, he told me; but his appearance 
would indicate an additional fifteen or twenty 

” 

“Yes, indeed, I supposed him to be not less 
than eighty. However, Ben, your explanation has 
interested me deeply in him; so deeply that it 
pains me to contemplate the performance of his 
duties among our crew, who may gramble at his 
incapacity to execute each order that may be 
issued. Relieve him from the watch at once, 
and I will endeavor to supply his place from 
some of. those fishermen. High wages will cer- 
tainly tempt some one to exchange a schooner’s 
deck and codfishing for a berth on board a crack 
ship, and a voyage to India. There’s one 
standing this way now. She’s deep, with a full 
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fare, I’ll warrant. Perhaps I can prevail on one 
of her crew to join us. Set the signal; I'll 
speak her!” And Captain Alden retired to the 
cabin, resolved if possible to carry his design into 
execution. 

And he did. Several of the schooner’s crew 
expressed their readiness to accept his offer, and 
the one chosen by him from their number was 
soon on board, when the ship was again filled 
away, and the old man relieved from the wheel, 
when the joyous mate informed him of his ex- 
emption by the captain from all the heavier du- 
ties of his profession, and appointed him a sort 
of supernumerary*bo’sen under aimself, resigning 
to his charge the keys of the various store-rooms, 
with their contents. 


The noble ship Cohasset was homeward 
bound, crew all in good health and high spirits, 
and had run into the Gulf Stream in the latitude 
of the Capes of Delaware, holding a fair wind 
which she had taken off Bermuda; but which 
died away, leaving her about midway of the 
stream, slowly drifting away to the E. N. E., and 
out of her course. *Twas the latter end of July, 
and Capt. Alden having been a year absent from 
home, was very anxious to arrivein port, that he 
might enjoy as much as possible the society of 
his family, to whom he was strongly attached, 
therefore he evinced a great degree of impatience 
as the day wore away without a breeze, exposing 
himself regardless of the danger of the beams of 
the noonday sun. 

The result of his carelessness was a slight 
sunstroke, which confined him to his berth, where 
the old seaman claimed and was granted tho task 
of attending to his wants. Daring their associ- 
ation a warm friendship had sprung up between 
the old man and his young commander, to whom 
he had repeated over and over again his history, 
graphically describing each incident in detail, 
until Capt. Alden had learned the whole by rote, 
giving in return a detail of those incidents in his 
early history, with which our readers are already 
acquainted, and which he had learned from the 
lips of his benefactor and adopted father, old 
Captain Huntley. 

The friendship so born had ripened to a strong 
attachment between the pair, which resulted in a 
determination on the part of the captain to pro- 
vide for the old man during the remainder of his 
life, which determination he manifested by the 
offer of a home, and a berth as overseer and 
manager of his little farm in Hingham; which 
the old man joyfully accepted, expressing his 
readiness to receive favors from his young friend, 
and his pleasure at the prospect of being able to 


repay them, at least in part, by attending to such 
of his benefactor’s affairs as might claim his at- 
tention during his almost continual absence from 
home. 

This arrangement had been agreed upon some 
time previous to Capt. Alden’s illness, which now 
filled the old seaman with apprehension for his 
life, and having increased his affection for the 
man who had treated him with so much venera- 
tion and respect, rendered him doubly anxious 
for his recovery. Dnring the long weary days 
and nights of calm, stifling weather which en- 
sued, Pierre Lagrange scarce left the berthside 
of his benefactor, but remained fanning him, 
cooling his parching lips with water, and sooth- 
ing him to sleep when restless, as he would an 
infant, all the while experiencing a strange, sad 
pleasure in the task, for which he was at a loss to 
account at times, while at others he attributed it 
to the earnest desire which reigned within his 
breast to repay the kindness already by himself 
ex ced. 
’T was the third day of the calm, and at an 
early hour old Pierre made preparations to bathe 
the sick man and change his clothes. Having 
prepared a bath of salt’ water in the captain’s 
state-room, he repaired to the berth, and aiding 
the invalid from it, began to prepare him for the 
bath by removing his undershirt. While in the 
act a mark of peculiar shape on the captain’s 
arm near the shoulder attracted his attention, 
forcing from him a half-smothered exclamation. 

He had seen a mark like that before, and on 
the arm of his infant son. ”T was a birth-mark,. 
and of a shape easily recognized; although in 
the lapse of time it had increased in proportion, 
while its existence had even escaped his memory,¢@ 
until recalled by its presence. Spell bound he 
gazed—had Heaven such a blessing in store for 
him, as a son, on whom he might depend in the 
evening of his life? O, no, it could not be! 
Yet that mark, its peculiar shape and situation, 
precisely the same as he remembered them, on 
the arm of his long-lost infant. And then came 
the foundling’s history—they might be the same 
—’twas possible, even if improbable. 

Such were the thoughts and conjectures which 
flashed like lightning through the brain of Pierre 
Lagrange, as he gazed spell-bound on the blood- 
red figure of a heart—the mark alluded to—until 
the invalid, wondering at the pause in his task, 
turned upon him an inquiring gaze. Ah, the 
identical expression of his long-lost wife’s coun- 
tenance. Yes, and he could now recognize many 
of her features. Why had these proofs escaped 
his observation till now? Why had be been 
blind so long? Yes, he was in the presence of 
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his long-lost son! So his heart whispered, and 
accepting the assurance, he clasped the invalid 
to his aged heart, exclaiming : 

“Mon Dieu! my boy! my son!” More he 
could not add, but overpowered by the intensity 
of his emotions, fainted and fell, dragging with 
him to the deck the weak invalid. Ben Huntley 
was summoned, and with the aid of the steward 
soon restored the old man to consciousness, when 
he explained the cause of his agitation and 
words, removing every doubt from the mind of 
Captain Alden, of the relationship he claimed to 
exist between them. 

The Cohasset reached port in a few days after 
the occurrence of ihe above incidents, when 
Captain Alden, still weak and ill, repaired to his 
home in Hingham, taking with him his parent. 
There he found a letter awaiting him, which 
served to substantiate the fact of the relation- 

. ship already confirmed so far as to win his ready 
acknowledgement. 

The letter purported to be written by a crim- 
inal in Sing Sing Prison, and was the confession 
of the crimes of abduction and murder, of which 
the writer went on to say he, Captain Alden, and 
his mother, had been the victims. Furthermore, 
that he, the writer, had with his own hands 


placed him, an infant little more than a year old, 
at the gate of a shipmaster’s residence, where he 
was taken in and adopted, and that his mother 
had died of a broken heart, consequent on the 
bereavement. And in continuation stated that 
he, the writer, had made a will, bequeathing to 
the said Henry Alden all his property, amount- 
ing to nearly a million, believing it to be but a 
just reparation for the injuries inflicted by the 

j iter. And closed by asserting his name to be 
Henrie Lagrange, with the additional statement 
that he could glean further particulars by calling 
on the writer, No. 180, at the State Prison, Sing 
Sing, New York, or on Messrs. ——, City Hall, 
New York city. . 

This was indeed confirmation, involving mat- 
ters which the worthy captain lost no time ere he 
attended to them, taking his father to Sing Sing 
for that purpose. They found No. 180, but al- 
most in the jaws of death. Captain Lagrange 
identified him as the persecutor of his wife, but 
in view of his sincere repentance for his crimes, 
forgave him all. Captain Lagrange experienced 
no difficulty in realizing every dollar of the vast 
wealth thus left to him, and with his father re- 
turned to his home, where, having resigned to 
his friend and brother Ben his command, he set- 
tled in peace, and with his father, still lives, an 
evidence of the facts herein related. 


All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth. 
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THE FIRST TABLE. 


During the time of Governor Chittenden’s 
administration in Vermont, the manners of the 
people were plain and simple ; and a little time 
or expense was devoted to the mere forms of bo- 
cial intercourse. The governor was an extensive 
land-holder and cultivator of his own broad 
acres. He did not disdain to labor with his own 
hands, and to oe any office, however menial, 
which was either necessary or useful. On one 
occasion the governor’s friends from Albany, 
where much of ancient and formal baronial dig- 
nity was still maintained, came to dine with him ; 
and to their great amazement, and horror almost, 
the governor’s lady, just before the dinner-hour, 
— to the door with a tin horn, or trum 
and blew a blast which made¢the distant hills 
reverberate with repeated echoes, On a sudden 
appeared a considerable force of field-laborers, 
who, when cleanly washed and tidily clad, occu- 
pied one end of the same table at which the 
soremes and his guests were entertained. After 

inner, some of the lady-guests took it upon 
them, in a mild and courtly way, to admonish 
the hostess of the impropriety of such promis- 
cuous intercourse with men of daily toil. The 
good lady was on the alert, and when inquired 
of by her more aristocratic guests if it was their 
general custom to dine with their laborers at the 
same table? ‘‘ Yes,” said she, “‘ we always have ; 
but I have told the governor that it wasn’t right 
that we who sat in the house and did nothing, 
should eat at the first table with the hands who 
labored hard all day. And I feel that it was not 


right ; but we always have.” It is needless to 
add that the discourse was not pursued.— 
Knickerbocker. 


IMPORTANCE OF VOWEL SOUNDS. 

A very large number of Americans who now 
reside in Florence and who are constantly found 
at the presentations and balls of the Grand Ducal 
Court, have inspired the members of Leopold’s 
family with a great desire to understand Eng- 
lish ew: The admirable and excellent 

duchess is regarded as the greatest pro- 
cient of the imperial family, and lately showed 
how completely she had mastered our difficult 
syllables, though not exactly our more easily ac- 
quired vowels. The wife of her son—the heir 
apparent to the grand ducal crown—has been 
lately blessed, it is known, by the birth of an in- 
fant—her first-born child. In good time the bap- 
tism came; an affair of great state, and to which 
all who had the entree at court—which in Flor- 
ence includes all Americans who will ask for it 
—rendered themselves in form. After the arch- 
bishop had performed the ceremony, and the im- 
mediate members of the grand ducal family had 
kissed the little one, the grand duchess took her 
child up in her arms to ‘‘show” it. Whenever 
she came to an American, she smiled very gra- 
ciously, and said, “ This, I suppose, is what, in 
fund country, you would call a very nice little 
by, is it not?” . Of course nobody was so ill- 
bred as to correct the errors of royalty.—Home 
Journal. 


i 


Be discreet and patient; if thou canst not bear 
to live amongst fools and knaves, thou must 
seek for another kind of world than this, 
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A LEGEND. 


BY WHITES MOUNTAIN LILLIE. 


Deep darkness reigned o'er Morville Tower, 
The bell had tolled the midnight hour; 
Round turret high, and courtyard lone, 
The darkest mantle of night was thrown. 


No star gleamed out from the pall-draped sky ; 
With a dirgelike wail the wind went by. 
Twas a ghostly hour—a night of gloom: 

One well befitting the Red Earl’s doom. 


Within the grim old castle walls, 
Where mortal footstep never*falls, 

And mortal lips may never dare 

To wake the echoes that slumber there; 


When the gloom of night has settled down 
O’er the distant spires of Redcliffe town ; 
For then, as ancient legends say, 

The Red Knight holds his revels gay. 


A spectral light gleams from its halls, 

And shadows flit o’er the time-stained walls; 
Loud laughter rings on the midnight air, 
And knights and dames hold converse there. 


Then the traveller, lone, on Redcliffe Moor, 


And lists, in the chains of terror bound, 
To many a strange, uncanny sound. 


And often, on such nights as these, 

A wild shriek blends with the passing breeze ; 
And I draw my chair with a shudder near 
The fireside group, with a glance of fear; 


And fancy I see, mid the darkness and gloom, 
Grim spectres come from their silent tomb; 


While Madge beguiles the evening hour, 
With many a tale of the Haunted Tower; 


How, in the days now passed and gone, 
Earl Gilbert moved with the living throng; 
He was a stern, dark knight, I’m told, 
And won his bride for her father’s gold. 


Then bore her, with many an angry frown, 
From her pleasant home in the gay old town, 
To die, like a blighted, fading flower, 

Of grief and fear, in the grim old tower. 


She had loved another, the legend said— 
With his blood her stern lord’s hand was red; 
And never at wassail and hall, I ween, 

By his side was the Lady Edith seen. 


But when the spirit had fled from earth, 


When the grim walls echoed the notes of mirth, 


The spectral form of his phantom bride 
Was ever seen by the Red Knight’s side. 


And when he died, ’twas his fearful doom 
That he ne'er might sleep in the silent tomb; 
But with spirits dark, at the midnight hour, 
Hold revels dread in the Haunted Tower. 


Hears the sound of mirth ’bove the tempest roar; 
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WHY I NEVER MARRIED. 


BY LIZZIE CAMPBELL. 


“Aunt Mary, do tell me why you never mar- 
ried, and why, at the age of forty, with a skin 
that is smooth and soft, and cheeks as rosy as 
mine, and soft brown eyes, and a pretty little 
white hand, you are that horrible thing, called an 
old maid?” 

“Yet you don’t appear to think me so very 
horrible, Ella,” I answered with a smile, as the 
gay, laughing young girl seated herself upon an 
ottoman at my feet, shook back her clustering 
curls from her bright happy face, and settling 
herself in a comfortable position, with her pretty 
head resting on my knee, prepared to listen to 
the expected story. 

“No, no, Aunt Mary, of course I think you 
anything in all the world but horrible. I only 
meant old maids in general, who, for the most 
part, are hook-nosed, thin-lipped, wrinkle-faced, 
stiff, starch, prim, rigid old creatures.” 

“Upon my word, you have any quantity of 
adjectives at your command, Ella,” I interrupted. 

“ Yes, but T haven’t finished, aunty. You are 


nothing of all this. Indeed when you were a 


young girl, dare say you were as pretty as I 
am.” And my pretty little niece complacently 
surveyed a very pretty face, clustering ringlets 
falling over a white neck, and sloping shoulders, 
a graceful petite figure? and a dainty foot and 
taper ankle, coquettishly displayed beneath the 
somewhat short skirt of her white morning dress, 
reflected in an opposite mirror. Pleased with 


the reflection, she looked a few moments, atid 
then resumed : 

“Now, I want to know why, supposing this to 
have been the case, you are still in ‘ maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free?’ ” 

“My dear Ella, it is asad story, sad to me, 
but as I have often promised you a relation of it, 
I may as well give it now, as it must pain and 
sadden me at any time, no less than the present. 

“I was eighteen years of age when I return- 
ed to this my native village, from a boarding- 
school, where I had been sent to obtain that 
finish which is considered necessary for every 
young lady before entering upon and taking a 
part in society, of which she is henceforth to be 
considered a member. I came home unexpect- 
edly, two or three days before my friends looked 
for my arrival; consequently, when I was let 
down by the stage, for railroads were then not 
thought of, at the foot of the hill, there was no one 
to meet me. I was not sorry, as it would enable 


me to steal home unawares, and afford my pa- 
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rents and brother and sister a joyful surprise. 
With a fluttering heart, and feet that though 
almost running seemed to my impatient fancy 
. to tread the earth with a snail’s pace, I at length 
reached the little gate in front of the house. 

“My hands trembled with joy, so that I 
could hardly unlatch the gate. I at length man- 
aged to do so, entered hastily, swang the gate 
to with noiseless haste, and hurrying to the front 
door softly opened it, and stood within the old 
familiar hall on the threshold of the old parlor. 
It was darkened by the blinds being drawn close- 
ly, and the house was very quiet. I began to 
think no one was at home, when my eyes be- 
coming used to the partial darkness of the par- 
lor, I saw stretched on the sofa and apparently 
asleep, my only brother, Will. 

“With noiseless haste I approached, and 
fearing he should waken, without taking a second 
glance at the sleeping face, darkened and scarce- 

‘ly recognisable in the twilight darkness of the 
room, I stooped and saluted the gently closed 
lips, with a quick, warm, affectionate kiss. He 
started up, with wide open eyes, and a face ex- 
pressive of the utmost ent, and ex- 
claimed in a rich and musical voice : 

“* Does an angel, in very truth, stand before 
me, or amI still dreaming of those celestial 
beings 

“It was a perfectstranger who spoke! Speech- 
less with surprise, confusion and mortification, 
I could hardly find words to murmur: 

‘It—it was a mistake—I thought that—that— 
you were my brother. I beg your pardon, I am 

* very sorry.’ 

«<<and I am not very sorry,’ he answered, with 
a saucy laugh. ‘You may make the same mis- 
take every day in the year, and every hour in 
the day, if it pleases you.’ But, seeing that I 
was in a stupor of amazement and confusion, he 
added, in good-natured, laughing tone, ‘ you are 
not te blame for taking me for Will, as you of 
course had a right to expect to see him here, 
and never imagined that a stray fellow, like your 
most humble servant, Norman Peterson, would 
be stretched here asleep on the sofa. In fact, 
Will and Tare so much the same height and 
figure, added to which, the darkness of the room 
rendered it impossible for you to see objects 
plainly, so that your to me, wondrously agree- 
able mistake, is easily accounted for.’ 

“T had during this speech sufficiently recover- 
ed my equanimity to inquire, ‘Are my parents 
not in—is every one from home?’ 

“*The house is wholly untenanted, save, as 
you perceive, by r most obedient. But be 
seated, Miss for I presume I am ad- 


dressing my host’s daughter?t’—in a half-inter- 
rogative tone this was added par parenthesis. 


“Yes, 1am Mr. Chambers’s daughter, Mary,’ 


I replied. 

“«Then pray be seated,’ and he vacated 
sofa for my accommodation— and I will explain 
the present state of affairs.’ 

“T sat down, thinking my companion in the 
room a@ very: cool and easy fellow, and thinking 
so, I looked attentively at him. He must have 
divined my thoughts, for he said with saucy 
frankness and a merry laugh : 

“«O, yes, Miss Mary, I have no doubt you 
think me a very codl fellow, finding me here so 
much at my ease, and about to communicate to 
you in the most nonchalant manner imaginable, 
how and why you find me so ? 

“«To begin. Mr. and Mrs. Chambers have 
accepted an invitation to spend the afternoon at 
the squire’s; I should have accompanied them, 
but I escaped the infliction by a most convenient 
head-ache, real or imagined, I do not pretend to 
say which—at all events it has taken flight now. 
You, of course, know that parchment piece of 
divinity, the squire’s daughter, and can congrat- 
ulate me, or, at least, understand my rapturous 
delight at escaping a tete-a-tete, and an exhibi- 
tion of those cork-screw ringlets. Saints defend 
me, and grant me patience under every tribula- 
tion! The last time I was there, and had to 
play the gallant to Miss Marie—ye gods, what 
bliss 

“A dubious shrug of the shoulders, and a 
mischievous twitching of the mouth, testified to 
the speaker’s enjoyment of the said ‘bliss,’ and 
he resumed : ‘ But this is a digression. To pro- 
ceed with the thread of my story; having ac- 
counted for the absence of your father and moth- 
er, your brother Will had some particular piece 
of business to attend to, and is now out in the 
field beyond the barn’ Your sister, whom I 
have never yet seen, Will tells me, has gone to 
spend a few days with an aunt, at Appleton, 
and as for myself, Iam the son of a very-old 
friend of your father’s, happening to pass through 
this pretty little village on my return to my‘na- 
tive town, from a visit some hundreds of miles 
up west. Accidentally hearing your father’s 
name mentioned, which struck me as being pecu- 
liar, I inquired him out, called, and discovered 
him to be the self-same person that I had so 
often heard my father speak of, and so became 
his guest. Such is the explanation of the state 
of affairs, as you found them, Miss Mary. But 
here comes Will,’ he added, as a firm and man- 
ly step was heard in the passage, and: the next 
instant my brother entered. 
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“I sprang up, and was greeted with an affec- 
tionate kiss and brotherly embrace. ‘There is 
no mistake this time,’ said the stranger, with a 
light laugh, while Will, holding me back from 
him with one hand, untied my bonnet with the 
other, and stroking my hair, exclaimed : 

child, how you have grown! A head 
and shoulders taller than when you went away, 
by my word. Come now, do throw back one of 
those blinds, that we may have a little light. I 
want to see if this pretty little sister of mine has 
improved as much in looks as in height since 
she left us. Now, I declare,’ as a stream of light 
gushed into the apartment — ‘glowing cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, dancing ringlets. Quite a pic- 
ture, Polly. I always said you would be hand- 
somer than Kate, only no one would listen to 
such a thing. But I’m right, am not I, Peterson ?” 

“You forget, my good fellow, that I have 
never seen Miss Chambers, and can wherefore 
form no comparison, but if she exceeds Miss 
Mary she must be divine indeed,’ was the gallant 
reply, that covered my face with burning blushes. 

«« Ah, true, true, you have not seen Kate yet, 
but you have seen Mary. Permit me to intro- 


duce Mr. Norman Peterson, Mary. Norman, 
my most bewitching little sister, Miss Mary 


Chambers.’ 

“The gentleman rose and bowed with singu- 
lar grace, saying: ‘We have managed to be- 
come tolerably acquainted on the strength of a 
self-introduction.’ . 

«Were you? No doubt, and now will you 
be kind enough to explain that remark of yours 
—there is no mistake this time.’ 

“*O, Mr. Peterson, please, please don’t. Will, 
you mustn’t ask. It is nothing indeed.’ 

“¢ Then, in that ease, being so trifling, I shall 
feel no compunctions in persuading my friend to 
give me an explanation in spite of your entrea- 
ties to the contrary, ma belle seour. Come, Nor- 
man, let’s have it,’ and in the midst of my con- 
fusion and entreaties to desist, Will was made 
acquainted with my unlucky mistake. 

“ He listened to it, and when it was concluded, 
recommended me, amid a roar of laughter—‘ To 
look before I leaped next time.’ 

“There was a world of questions to be asked 
and upon both sides, and when the 
evening considerably advanced, my parents 
entered. Every one who has been away from 
home for a long period of time knows the de- 
light of being again welcomed home to a parental 
embrace. Days passed on, and Norman Peter- 
son watched his guest. I soon learned too well 
the fascination of his wondrously beautiful voice, 
the power of his eye, the irresistible fascination 


of his frank, off-hand manner, and long before 
I knew or dreamed of what I was about, I was 
irretrievably in love. He attended me in long 
walks ; he sat beside me when I sewed, and read 
to me from the books I most loved to listen to; 
he was my cavalier on all my horseback expe- 
ditions ; in short, he was my constant attendant 
and companion. 

“One evening a little before sunset as I sat 
in the parlor, he came in, and saying—‘ Come 
for a walk, Mary, wont you?’ (he had ceased 
to place the formal miss before my name by this 
time) threw himself down on the sofa beside me. 

“* Yes; whenI have finished winding this 
embroidery silk, I will. There, you rude, bois- 
terous fellow, can you never learn to enter a 
room and take a seat quietly? My beautiful 
skein of embroidery silk that I had such trou- 
ble to get, all tangled, by your throwing your- 
self down in that way before me, and jostling 
my arm |’ 

“*O, I’m sure I’m very sorry. Pretty Poll, 
let me help you wind it, and perhaps we can re- 
pair the mischief. ere, place it on my hands, 
80; now that will do, it isn’t a bit tangled in the 
world, not in the very least. What are you go- 
ing to do with this when you have it wound ?” 

“*T am going to put it carefully away in my 
work-box.’ 

“*Pshaw, you provoking little tease! I mean 
what purpose is it to serve ?’ 

“«« A very useful one, I can assure you.’ 

“« Of that I have not the least doubt. But 
now, without any more evasion, tell me what 
you intend to do with it?” 

intend to finish a piece of embroidery 
begun some time ago.’ 

“«« What piece—what do you intend to make 
of it when it is done?” 

“¢ Perhaps you would like to ask a few dozen 
more questions, Mr. Inquisitiveness,’ I said, as I 
wound up the last end of silk. ‘If so, pray 
proceed. J shall be most happy to listen, but, 
really you must excuse me if I decline to answer 
them.’ 

“You know very well you can refuse me 
now with impunity, because you’ve got your silk 
all wound ; but if it was still on my hands, I 
would get the truth from you by threatening to 
tangle it all if you wouldn’t tell. Never mind, 
I shall know how to serve you in future.’ 

“Take it, take it,’ and 1 temptingly held 
out the little ball of glistening silk. 

“ He sprang forward to catch it, but I drew 
back my hand, and with a laugh of defianco 
ran out of the room, to which I returned in a 
few minutes equipped for a walk. 
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“ The evening was the loveliest in the loveli- 
est season of the year—autumn, or rather as I 
prefer to call it—fall. The red and yellow leaves 
were fluttering in the branches of the trees, un- 
certain whether to remain where they had all 
the rest of the year made their abode, or to fall 
down to the ground and seek a grave before the 
cold weather came to freeze their burying-grouad. 
The sun, slowly declining behind the western 
trees, was gilding all the surrounding objects in 
the golden light of its departing glory, and the 
beautiful sky with its crimson and purple clouds, 
was reflected in miniature in the little stream that 
went gurgling through the orchard through 
which we passed. The ripe, ungathered fruit 
hung upon the trees, and as we passed along 
under the bending boughs, Norman pulled the 
finest fruit and gaveit to me. Suddenly, for we 
had not noticed how near we were, till we were 
directly under it, we stood beneath the large 
branches of an apple-tree, called so far back as 
I could remember the ‘cluster apple-tree,’ 
because the apples grew in clusters of three or 
four, sometimes more, together.. Under this tree 
was a large moss-covered stone, just sufficient for 
@ seat for two persons. Nature had hollowed it 
out, and fashioned it somewhat like a seat, so 
that it was the more readily adapted to our use. 
Upon the old moss-covered stone we sat down 
together, and Norman, drawing a knife from 
his pocket, said : 

«Mary, let me peel your apple. I have often 
. heard it is avery old saying, thatif you pare 
an apple entire, without breaking the paring, and 
then throw it three times round your head, let- 
ting it fall on the ground the third time, that it 
will take the shape of the initial letter of the 
person’s name who is to be your future husband 
er wife. Now, I am going to try it for you.’ 

“Laughing at the quaint conceit that I had 
been familiar with from childhood, I selected 
from half a dozen that were lying in my lap, 
the largest and sweetest apple and handed it to 
him. Carefully he began the paring of it, gently 
passing the keen blade round and round the 
apple, separating the rind from its place, till a 
long paring uncut or unbroken rewarded his care. 

“*Now, you mast take and swing it round 
your head, three times, and let it drop ir the 
grass the third time,’ he said, with mock serious- 
ness, tendering the paring to me. 

“Half blushing, I scarcely knew why, I took 
it and did according to his directions, letting it 
fall on the smooth grass at my feet. 

“«Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Norman, stooping 
down to decipher the character. ‘Ican’t pre- 
tend to say whether he touched it or not, but 
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when I stooped down, I saw a very plain and 
elegantly shaped ‘ N.’ 

“ Blushing deeply, I caught up the paring, 
and was nearly hacking it to pieces in my, con- 
fusion, when he stopped me with: 

“*Don’t break it, don’t break it, Polly. You 
have only found out the initial of the Christian 
name. Now for the sirname. You must try it 

“ Accordingly I took the paring, and going 
through the same manceuvre again, I let it drop 
in the same place. When we stooped again to 
see what the result was, a very perfect and de- 
cidedly plain ‘ P.’ met our view. 

“*N. P. So, 80. Very well,’ laughed Nor- 
man. ‘Now for my luck.’ And, selecting the 
finest apple he could find, he pared it carefully, 
and twirling the paring round his head, dropped 
it on the ground. 

“‘ Most certainly ‘ M.’ was the first initial, and 
as certainly ‘ C.’ was the next. 

“« What do you think of our charm, Mary ¢” 

“ «Nonsensical thing, like all its kind,’ I re- 
plied, laughing, and essaying to toss away the 
evidences of it with the toe of my boot. 

“* You shan’t do it, Mary.’ And then adopt- 
ing a sudden tone of seriousness, he went on. 
‘Listen, my Mary dear. It may be nonsense to 
adopt such a means of leading to a serious sub- 
ject, but, darling, it is no nonsense that I love 
you dearly, sincerely. Do you—will you—can 
you return it, Mary? Notas I love you, that I 
believe is impossible, for gay, wild and thought- 
less as I seem to be, dear girl, you occupy’ my 
every thought by day, and my dreams by night. 
But can you love me—can you return my great 
love for you, even in part ?’ 

“ He sat there awaiting a reply, anxiety look- 
ing out from his fearless eyes, lips half apart, 
and his hands twitching and pulling at the grass. 
At any other time I might have been confused, 
embarrassed ; he always made me s0, in talking 
upon such subjects, because he was so provoking- 
ly composed and unembarrassed himself, but now 
his very confusion served to give me courage 
and composure. I answered, looking straight back 
into his eyes : ‘ 

“* Norman, dear Norman, and ‘tit is no non- 
sense that I love you — how much, how truly, 
how devotedly, a whole life-time scarcely 
show.’ 

“*My darling, my darling !’ 

“He gathered me in his arms, close to his 
wildly beating heart, and imprinted one long, 
warm kiss upon my lips, then, in pity to my 
burning blushes, he released me. All my com- 
posure was gone now, immediately that he re- 
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gained the gay, unembarrassed manner so natural 
and so characteristic. I trembled and blushed, 
and hiding my eyes under their lashes, for I 
dared not meet his triumphant look, I said : 

«Tt grows late, Norman. We had better re- 
turn to the house.’ 

“Yes, dearest.’ And springing lightly up 
from his seat at my side, he assisted me to rise, 
drew my arm through his, and we proceeded in 
a strangely quiet manner, for he was generally 
very gay, and rattled on at an amazing rate. 

“ We parted at the gate, and entered the house 
by different doors. To this day I do not know 
what caused me to do so, but I know I did. I 
feared, as though I had been guilty of a crime, 
to enter by the front door with him, as usual 
and meet my father’s good-humored, light laugh, 
and my mother’s intelligent smile, which had 
never caused me a moment’s thought or confu- 
sion before. I entered by the back-door, and 
immediately went to my own room. I was ina 
tumult of joyand delight. Young, unacquainted 
with the world, just returned from a school where 
I had been kept in strict seclusion, and feeling 
for the first time the delightful sensations of lo%e’s 
young dream, I was happier than I can attempt 
to paint. To love and to be loved as I loved and 
was loved, seemed the perfection of earth’s bliss. 
A thought of change never entered my mind. 
I would have laughed to scorn the bare idea of 
my feelings towards Norman Peterson suffering 
any change or diminution, and to have imagined 
that he would change towards me, would, in my 
opinion, have been nothing else than a down- 
right insult offered tohim. And in such thoughts 
I was happy, O, how wildly, how strangely, how 
entirely happy. I have since thought that all 
the passionate joy of my life was compressed 
into that day, and the few, fleeting days that 


succeeded it. 
“ The consent of my parents was obtained, 


although reluctant to part with their youngest 
child, and consequently their pet ; but it was for 
my happiness, and so they did not demur long. 
But why do I linger? Because I would remain 
among the memories of the halcyon days as long 
as may be, and keep far from the bitter time 
that followed. But it must come. Let me at 
once overstep the barrier that keeps me thus out, 
afraid to enter on the waters of Marah. Let 
me with one step, in one word plunge into the 
misery that followed. 

“My sister came ! 

“ Kate returned from her visit to her aunt— 
returned—O, God !—it was too soon to rob me 
of my treasure, the one jewel in my possession. 
O, how beaatifal she was that autumn evening, 
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as she came out to meet Norman and I as we 
were returning from our favorite walk, to the ‘clus- 
ter apple-tree ’ in the orchard. She had arrived in 
our absence, and immediately she had changed her 
travelling dress and came out to meet us, to give 
me, as she said, a pleasant surprise. O, how 
beautiful she looked as she came along towards 
us with the elegant grace of carriage that sat so 
well upon her queenly person. She was taller 
than I and very pale, without a trace of color in 
the beautiful oval face, with its classic, Grecian 
features. Her roseate lips were softly parted, 
showing the pearly teeth within, and the perfumed 
breath stole through them like the odor from a 
bed of roses. Her dark eyes with their long, 
pencilled lashes sweeping the rounded cheeks, 
and the curved eye-brows were in harmony with 
the perfect features, while the long, brown tresses 
swept back from the pure, white brow, and neg- 
ligently gathered in a knot behind, without bow 
orornament of any kind was in keeping with, 
and an admirable set-off to, the queenly beauty 
of her person and face, that seemed to disdain 
the aid of ornament. Her dress was a rose-col- 
ored French merino, the soft folds falling round 
her, and descending with such easy negligence 
from the taper waist, which all pronounced ‘ pe- 
culiarly your own, Kate Chambers.’ 

“* Have you no welcome for me, sister mine ?” 
she exclaimed, kissing me as she spoke. 

“* Kate, dear sister, how happy I am to see 
you,’ I answered, awakened from my feelings of 
admiration that had prevented my being the 
first to speak, by her exclamation. 

“This is Mr. Norman Peterson, Kate.’ I 
hastened to add, ‘ Mr. Peterson, my sister, Kate.’ 

“She bowed with haughty indifference in re- 
turn to his low salutation and glance of admira- 
tion, and I was provoked with the careless in- 
difference she evinced for his presence, not even 
answering some commonplace remark he ad- 
dressed to her, but, turning to.me, she poured 
forth a volley of questions—of what I had been 
doing since she saw me so long ago? Was I 
not delighted to be home again? Why in the 
world had I not written immediately when I got 
home and found she was away? She would 


have left Aunt Sarah’s at once and come direct- . 


ly home to see me. 

“ By this time we had reached the house. Nor- 
man opened the gate and with a deferential bow 
let her pass in, then, as if forgetfal of my pres- 
ence, passed in after her, to pick up her hat, 
which she had been swinging on her arm sus- 
pended by the string, and which now yielding to 
the too great effort required of it, gave way, 
flying to some distance before her. 
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“« Thank you,’ she said, as he returned it to 
her. And then, as if noticing for the first time 
that he was young, handsome and elegant in ap- 
pearance, she opened the whole battery of her 
charms and fascinations upon him, and soon 
bound him a captive to her feet. 

“ My beautiful sister! She had little thought 
that the tortures of the inquisition were as noth- 
ing compared to the agony I endured, as link 
after link that had bound him to me was severed 
asunder by her fascinations. I would not be- 
lieve it for the first day, nor yet for the second, 
but on the third I was forced to admit the over- 
whelming, agonizing truth ; and with the convic- 
tion that he was forever lost to me, that he loved 
my sister, I determined to set him free, and if I 
had the power, make them both happy. 

“ One evening he was standing by the window, 
looking out after Kate’s retreating form, who 
had just left the room. I entered the room un- 
perceived, and saw the mingled agony and sad- 
ness blended on his countenance. He had not 
heard me enter, nor did he now know of my 
presence, till I went and stood beside him. 

Norman.’ 

“He did not hear me. 

“*Norman.’ I laid my hand upon his arm, 
and with a start he turned round, and seeing 
me, éxclaimed, with an attempt at gayety : 

«« Ah, my pretty little Mary, is it you?” But 
the laugh was forced, and was soon succeeded 
by a long, deep-drawn sigh. 

“*Norman.” And I taught my lips to smile, 
and my voice to speak gaily while my heart was 
bursting with agony. 

“* Norman, don’t sigh and look so woe-begone. 
I know how it is. You love my beautiful sister. 
I don’t well see how you could help it, and I 
willingly break the only chains that bind you to 
me—your word and honor. You are free, broth- 
er mine,’ I continued, with a light laugh, ‘ free to 
woo and win your bonnie lady, that you look 
after so longingly.’ 

“* Nay, dear Mary, do not trifle with my feel- 
ings. Are you in earnest ?” 

«7 am, Norman,’ I replied, quite seriously, 
‘ quite in earnest.’ 

*«* And have you really forgotten me so soon ?” 

“«T might have asked him the same ques- 
tion, in the same reproachful tone. I might 
have answered with passionate vehemence, as 
my heart dictated — ‘No, no, no —I have not 
forgotten you. I .always have, always, ever 
shall love you; but you, false, untrue, fickle, in- 
constant, you have forgotten me and wrung my 
heart with anguish,’— but I forbore. I only 
smiled in reply, and answered : 


“*Never mind. You are now free to woo 
and win Kate; that is all that you need care 
about.’ 

“ And that was all he did care about. Less 
than five minutes saw them together, deep ina 
brilliant flirtation, as Kate called love passages. 
Then by-and-by, when a week passed, they were 
engaged, and Norman, having explained every- 
thing to my father and mother, asked their 
blessing upon Kate’s and his betrothal. Father 
looked stern and shook his head, saying : 

“*T must look to this, young man. I fear 
very much you have trifled with my child's 
affections. Mary, come here.’ 

“T heard the call in the next room, where I 
sat, endeavoring to regain firmness and compo- 
sure to sustain me under the scene which I im- 
agined would be the consequence of Norman’s 
confession and explanation. I entered quietly, 
my nerves set and braced for the effort, and all 
the firmness I could obtain supporting me. 

“* How is this, Mary, and what means it?’ de- 
manded my father, sternly. 

“*Just this, papa,’ I replied. ‘That Norman 
andel imagined ourselves in love with each other. 
He has discovered his mistake, and really loves 
Kate. As they love each other, please to make 
them happy, dear papa.’ 

Kate, come here.” 

“ Kate came. 

“* Do you love this young rascal here, who, 
not content with asking for one of my daughters, 


now asks me for a second, and doesn’t know his 


own mind from one day to another ?” 

“* Yes, papa, Ido love Norman. But what 
do you mean by saying that he asked for both 
your daughters ?” 

“*Just this; that the fickle, young weather- 
cock imagined himself in love with Mary, and 
about a week before your return obtained your 
mother’s and my sanction to an engagement be- 
tween them. No sooner do you appear, than he 
veers round and discovers he does not love my 
youngest, but my eldest daughter.’ 

“ Kate drew herself up proudly, and turning 
to Norman said : ; 

«Mr. Peterson, I find I have been mistaken 
in you. I did you the honor to suppose you a 
gentleman and a man of honor. I find you are 
neither. For as such, I never can consider the 
man who, while engaged to my sister, pays me 
all a lover’s attentions. I have loved you—’ 

“ «Kate, Kate, stop!’ I interrupted. ‘You 
do Norman injustice. Since the time he paid 
you the attentions of a lover, he has been free in 
honor to do so. Our engagement has been for 
some time cancelled. Unless you would make 
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us both miserable, accept the husband destined 
for you.” 

«* And you, ? said Kate, inquiringly. 

“*Me. What about me? Don’t you seel 
am as gay and happy, and light-hearted, as any 
heart whole young lady can possibly be, which 
proves beyond a doubt that I have recovered 
from my malady, if indeed I was ever affected 
by it.” And humming a gay tune, I turned 
lightly away to conceal the feelings that I was 
fast losing control over. 

“Escaping from the room, I sought my own 
chamber, and well was it that I did so, fora 
passionate fit of hysterical weeping that I could 
no longer repress, succeeded the violence I had 
done my overwrought feelings, and in a measure 
relieved my surcharged heart. But I had not 
long to indulge my grief. All traces of it must 
be obliterated and concealed ; so, after. a pas- 
sionate and bitter fit of weeping, I bathed my 
eyes, and in as great a measure as I could, en- 
deavored to conceal all traces of my grief from 
the rest of the family whom I would have to 
meet at the teartable. 

“ So it was all arranged satisfactorily ; broth- 
er Will — your father, Ella — saying, that for 
his part, he was delighted at the turn of affairs. 

“*T always grudged you my pet sister, Nor- 
man,’ said he, congratulating his future brother- 
in-law. ‘I thought Kate more suited to you, be- 
cause she is such a superbly beautiful, regal 
creature. Just suited to take the head of your 
establishment in town, while my pretty sister 
Polly is meant to be somebody’s darling, and 
as Tam never going to be married, you know, 
when I get to be a cosy old bachelor, she will 
come and keep house forme. Eh, Masy*?’* 

«OQ yes, of course, Will.” 

“ After a short engagement they were married 
—married in the parlor where I first saw Norman 
—and I was bridesmaid. 

“Outwardly calm, with my brain on fire, and 
my heart seething and hissing under the consum- 
ing heat of my great love, I stood up there and 
heard with painfal distinctness the love of my 
heart, him whom my very soul worshipped, pro- 
nouncing the vows that bound him to another— 
heard it all through,»sand then, as the last words 
of the benediction died away, I fell cold and 
lifeless at the minister’s feet. I was soon re- 
stored to consciousness, and pleading the ex- 
treme heat of the crowded room, I went out into 
the air for a few moments, and then returned to 
enter into the festivities succeeding the ceremo- 
ay with a rest and ehjoyment so apparently real, 
that not one suspected how gladly I would have 
exchanged that festive scene for solitude .in a 
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had become 


cave, ay, even the darkness of the tomb. None 
have ever suspected it since, Ella, and of all 
who wondered and surmised why Mary Cham- 
bers refused so many eligible offers, you alone 
know the secret that made your Aunt Mary an 
old maid.” * 

“My dear,dear aunt, how I pity you,” and 
the affectionate child was about to launch forth 
into invectives upon the inconstancy of man, 
when I stopped her, and leading the conversation 
into another channel, we both forgot for a time, 
by mutual consent, that the inmost recesses of 
my heart had been laid bare. 


VLL VOTE FOR THE OTHER MAN, 

The following story is told of a emteyeanny 
t appears © was oppos y a m 
younger : ger man, who had never “been to the 

wars,” and it was the wont of “ Revolution 
to tell the people of the hardships he end 
ays 
2 Fellow citizens, I have fought and bled for 
my country—I helped whip the British and In- 
dians. I have slept on the field of battle with no 
ave W over frozen e 
step was marked with blood.” Bi 
ust about this time, one of the “ sovereigns,” 
very much affected by this tale 
of woe, walks up in front of the speaker, wi wiping 
the tears from his eyes with the extremity o! 
coat-tail, and interrupting him, says : 
Did you ony’ that you had fought the Britieh 
D 


Yes,” Revolutionary lp nth round 


“ Did you say you had followed the enemy of 
your country overfroven ground till every foot- 
step was covered with blood ?” 

“ Yes,” exultingly replied the 

Well, then,” the tearful “so 
as he gave a si 
bla if I don’t thin 


“Ti 
you’ve done enough for 
our and vote for the other man!”— 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON, 
Madame Letitia had the greatest over 
Napoleon, who tenderly loved her. This supe- 
rior woman devoted herself to the education of 
her children with a seal as remarkable for its 
rare judiciousness as for its devotedness. To 
great good sense and an elevated mind, she 
united extraordinary energy of character. Re- 
signed in misfortune, prosperity never dazzled 
her. In the midstiof triumphs of Napoleon, 
when her children were dividing t them- 
selves the thrones of Europe, she let fall this 
characteristic expression: ‘‘Who knows buat 
that one day I may be the ae to give bread to. 
all these kings ?’?—Abbott 


think, if they would farnish the apartments. 
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_ BY A. L. STANLEY. 


Close the coffin lid above her, 
Place her in her damp, cold bed; 
And in silence let her slumber— * 
The young, the beautiful, the dead. 


She was lovely as the spring-time, 
Smiling in its new-born glee; 
Brimming full of life and gladness, 

As a prisoned bird let free. 


She was gentle as the streamlet 
Murmuring through the grassy dell, 

O’er which wild flowers bending sweetly, 
Blushing, kiss each silvery swell. , 


But she’s gone, with all her beauty— 
Gone, with all her noble truth; 
And her gentle, loving kindness : 
All have perished in her youth. 

, And now by the silvery fountain, 
With its waters bright and free, 
Calmly sleeps the loved, the lost one, 
*Neath the weeping willow tree. 
And often when the twilight blushes 

All the glade in beauty lave, 
I steal to where she calmly slumbers, 
And scatter flowers o'er her grave. 


0, why is earth so steeped with sorrow! 
Why on beauty must death feed! 

Why the loved so early perish! 
Why write on all earth's treasures—dead! 


MARY OF MONTGOMMERIE: 
— OR,— 
THE KNIGHTS REVENGE. 


BY JACK BRACE. 

Inthe year 14—, the English forces besieged 

@ strong castle in Normandy which was defended 
by a brave and gallant band of knights, each of 
whom had sworn to perish rather than yield the 
maiden fortress; and such a vow in those days 
bound men to even more ilous adventures 
than the one to which D’Albret and his comrades 
were devoted. The obstinacy with which the 
castle held out exasperated the English com- 
mander, who being master of the surrounding 
country, ill-brooked that “‘a crazy tower,” as he 
termed the good castle, should hold out against 
him ; so collecting a formidable army, he pressed 
with increased vigor the Siege} but still without 
any decided success. The fame of the defend- 
ers spread far and near, and many a bright eye 
grew brighter at the relation of their gallant 
deeds, for instances of personal prowess were 
frequent, and many a brave youth longed to win 
_Tenown in so glorious a company. The recruits, 


however, were few, for the desperate nature of 
the service, and the great difficulty or rather the 
almost entire impossibility of passing the Eng- 
lish lines so as to enter the castle, were opposed 
to the ardor of the military aspirants, who 
would gladly have hazarded the enterprise. 

Among these Raoul De Bruis, a brave youth, 
and a candidate for knighthood, determined at 
all risks to volunteer, so eager was he for the 
opportunity of winning his golden spurs in so 
renowned a company. It was not alone the 
hazard of the service that De Bruis was com- 
pelled to encounter, but also the bitter struggle 
of parting with Mary of Montgommerie, his be- 
trothed, whom he dearly loved, and by whom he 
was as fondly beloved. It was not in those days, 
however, that the high-born damsel threw any 
impediment in her lover’s path of glory, even 
though dangers bristled thick around him. Hero- 
ism, even according to the fantastic notions of 
the age, was deemed a virtue of the highest or- 
der, and its spirit imbued both sexes. Born of 
a brave and gentle race herself, Mary was not to 
hold her lover back from a serviee which prom- 
ised so much honor, however the perils of the 
enterprise might terrify her softer nature. 

“Go, Raoul,” said she,“ since honor and 
duty call you; and may God and our Lady 
prosper you! Happen what will, my heart is un- 
changeably yours. You will return covered with 
renown, to claim my hand, or you will fall glori- 
ously, and my virgin tears shall bedew your 
tomb, until it pleases God that I join you ina 
better world.” 

What aspirant for the distinctions of chivalry 
ever went forth with brighter inspiration than 
such*wowls lighted up in the heart of Raoul De 
Bruis. 

With only two followers, both stout men at 
arms, who had served under his father in the 
wars of Palestine, De Bruis succeeded in gain-. 
ing admission to the castle, and was enrolled 
among its defenders, with whom his frank and 
gallant disposition made him a general favorite. 
The siege was continued for two years without 
any decided success on either part, though in- 
stances of personal ‘gallantry were frequent. 
Among the most distinguished for his conduct 
on these occasions, was De Bruis, who was 
knighted for the conspicuous bravery he exhibi- 
ted in a sortie, wherein the advance guard of 
the enemy were driven back, and a quantity of 
provisions and munitions of war captured. It 
is true this distinction was not conferred in royal 
halls, amid festive crowds,‘and with the pomp 
and parade which his high birth would so well 
have justified. But toa true knight, like De, 
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Bruis, it was not less prised from the hand of 
his beloved commander, surrounded by his com- 
rades in danger, as the reward of brave deeds, 
than if an emperor had bestowed his knighthood. 

Shortly after this event, as the young knight 
sat gazing one beautiful afternoon from an arched 
window, ruminating doubtless, on many a pleas- 
ant reverie, an old servant of the house of Mont- 
gommerie appeared before him. With great 
difficulty and at imminent hazard he had passed 
through the English guards to deliver De Bruis 
a letter from his betrothed. It ran thus: 


“Dear Raovt:—The tidings of your gallant 
conduct have reached me, even through the re- 
port of your enemies; but with what sad news 
must I greet my brave knight, in return for what 
shed the rays of joy even through the gloom that 
shadowed my heart. Know that William — 
Lord Powis—one of the English generals, has 
demanded me in marriage of my m , whose 
lordships and lands are in possession of the con- 
querors, and who unwillingly has consented to 
the proposal. Unless you save me, in three 
days I must become his wife, or die to avoid the 
hated bonds. With you rests my only hope. 

“ Mary or 

Who may describe the emotions with which 
the young knight wrestled as he perused this 
epistle? In three days she would be the bride 
of another, and how could he save her? Right 
gladly would he have devoted his life, limb and 
honor to her rescue. But alas! the terms of 
his fatal vow never to leave the fortress until the 
siege was raised, imposed an insurmountable bar- 
rier to his personal efforts, and even if he could 
be absolved from that eath, what could his single 
arm effect ’—for he could not in honor weaken 
the garrison, even by the withdrawal of his two 
followers, much less could he expect to detach 
his comrades, bound by a similar vow. Other 
difficulties, too, scarcely less impracticable, pre- 
sented themselves. Though the old servant of 
Montgommerie had passed the English guards 
safely, yet the country was in their possession, 
and even if De Bruis were freed from his vow, 
and ‘could succeed in doing the same, and carry- 
ing off Mary, there was no friendly fortress to 
receive and shelter them. But in the first place 
there was little hope that he could be absolved 
from his vow, and though he would cheerfully 
have braved every peril, and defied all danger, 
yet to break his oath, or desert his post, asa 
Christian and a knight he dared not. 

Racked with grief and perplexity, De Bruis 
determined, as a last resource, to address Lord 
Powis, and to appeal to that sense of chivalry 
which in those days influenced the conduct of 
men who otherwise set at defiance the laws of 
justice and the precepts of Christianity. Being 
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a better scholar than was usual for the rude war- 
riors of his age, he indited the following epistle, 
which he despatched by his page to his rival. 


“My Lorp Powis :—Tidings have reached 
me that you wed Mary of Montgommerie, and 
taking advan of her helpless situation, even 
against her inclinations. Sach a deed could be 
accomplished by a base and perfidious knight, 
which I am unwilling to believe of you. Know 
that the maiden is betrothed to me, and in the 
name of Heaven, cease to importune her. Bound 
by my vow, I cannot desert my post, but it does 
not become a true knight to take by force the 
bride of another. I am ready to do battle for 
her when and where you will, and God defend 
the right. Raovut De Bros.” 


The page was escorted to the tent of the Eng- 
lish captain, to whom he delivered the letter 
while he was at table. When Lord Powis had 
read it, he laughed scornfully, and lifting a gob- 
let, said to the page: 

“ T drink to your master’s better wisdom. Tell 
him that in three days his betrothed shall be my 
bride, and as for his challenge, although I can- 
not defer my happiness while he continues mewed 
up in yon crazy fower, I accept it.” And he 
threw down his glove. The page took up the 


-gage of battle and returned to his master. 


Let us now turn from scenes of war and 
pledges of combat, to the chamber of the meek, 
the quiet sufferer. 

It was night—but what a bridal eve for poor 
Mary of Montgommerie! Sad precursor of a 
lay more sad and drear! There was one com- 
fort, however, she was alone, and could weep 
unrestrained withoug grieving her mother, to 
whom so mighty a sacrifice was to be made. 
Yet that mother was" not, after all, so much to 
blame for the apparent coercion of her daughter. 
The times were lawless, the soldiery rude, and 
perhaps the only alternative for her child lay. 
between the proposed marriage with a knight, 
and a forced union with some’ low-born and 
savage soldier. Such things occurred frequently ; 
and in those troublous times, noble family and 
high birth were not safeguards to ladies who 
might fall into the power of licentious captains, 
when infamy or death was often their only 
choice. Yet prudence and filial duty were id 
calculated to satisfy a heart like Mary’s, when 
called on to sacrifice the cherished affections of 
her youth, and give her hand to one she detested. . 
Dragged to the altar by the man she hated—lov- 
ing another, but deeming herself deserted by 
him, her mind was filled with suspense and 
agony. Yet hope’s beguiling star still glimmered. 
above the dreary waste! Did not her doubts. 
wrong De Bruis? Might he not come at last ? 
Her own messenger had not returned ; but then, 
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he might never have reached the castle; and 
then indeed all was lost. Thus, through the 
Jong and dreary night was Mary’s mind tossed 
on the waves of alternate hope and despair, until 
morning dawned upon her desolation, and no 
ray tocheer her. Day broke, and no tidings! 
In four hours she would be the bride of 
Lord Powis! How those hours flew !—fast as 
the wasting wind of the desert, and death was 
on the dial that marked their progress ! 

The moment of fate has arrived, and bride 
and bridegroom are at the altar! How lovely, 
even in her mute agony, was the victim! Tri- 
umph and joy were in the bridegroom’s eyes, as 
with a firm and assured voice, he pronounced 
the marriage vows. But no response came from 
Mary’s lips to make them reciprocal. The effort 
was too much ; she could not promise before her 
Maker to love the man she abhorred ; the weight 
of such a perjury was too heavy for her pure and 
guiltless spirit, whose every thought was an- 
other’s. No; she could not consummate the 
unholy rite which would bind her in sacred, sol- 
emn vows to the loathsome “prostitution of a 
hand without a heart.” With a cry for mercy 
on her lips she sank at Lord Powis’s feet, and 
when he raised her from the earth her soul had 
fied! Yes, Mary of Montgommerie was dead, 
at an age when the affections are as pure as the 
spring flower’s bloom, and as easily nipped by 
the chill frost as they. 
~ The siege of the castle continued, and great 
efforts were made for its reduction without avail, 
so that the English commander finally determined 
to carry it by storm, and preparations fol the 
assault were ordered. ° 

The sun that rose with unusual splendor, had 
scarcely dissipated the mists from the valley, 
when the besieged saw the English forces, in 
mighty array, and furnished with powerful en- 
gines of war, advancing to the assault. The 
conflict soon commenced, and all that courage 
Could dare on either side was attempted, until, 
at last overpowered by numbers, and with a vast 
extent of wall to protect, the besieged seemed 
likely to give way. Already the lion banner of 
England was planted on the walls of one of the 
towers; already the shouts of victory rung above 
the loud clash of arms, when suddenly a sally 
port was thrown open, and a small but closely 
serried band of Norman knights on horseback, 
armed at all points, dashed against the assail- 
ants, and a furious melee ensued. 

As was customary in such conflicts, each 
knight singled out his adversary, and encountered 
him hand to hand. De Bruis everywhere sought 
Lord Powis, calling aloud his battle-cry, that 


his adversary might find him and redeem his 
pledge ; but a great number of combatants con- 
stantly intervened. Among these, was a stal- 
wart English soldier of enormous stature, who, 
with a ponderous battle-axe was dealing death 
around at every blow, and who finally attacked 
De Bruis. The knight, furious at having bis 
vengeance thus delayed, closed instantly with 
the soldier, and with his sword gave him a 
death wound. Lord Powis, not less anxious to 
redeem his gage of battle, was also impeded by 
a Norman knight, who charged him, exclaiming, 
with the customary courtesy of the age : 

“ Defend yourself, sir knight!” * 

The encounter between these two was so fierce, 
that both horses were thrown to the ground, and 
the riders, starting to their feet, fought sword in 
hand. In the mean time, De Bruis, having ex- 
tricated himself from his adversary, discovered 
Lord Powis whom he recognized at once by his 
white crest and blazon of gold and gules. Dash- 
ing boldly forward, he exclaimed to the antago- 
nist of his foe, who was his own brother in 
arms 


Tomy own lance is his blood due. Spare him, 
I beseech !” 

But at this critical moment the sword of his 
companion was between the helmet and cuirass 
of his enemy. Deeming Lord Powis dead by 
the hand of another, and his own revenge baffled, 
De Bruis turned in his rage upon his comrade, 
threatening that “he should account to him for 
this ;” but his anger was appeased, when signs of 
life were discovered in the vanquished man. 

At this period of the day, the besiegers pressed 
on all sides regained their redoubt in precipitate 
flight. The wounded and the prisoners were 
conducted within the castle, and among the for- 
mer, Lord Powis, who was taken by the orders of 
De Bruis to a separate apartment, and his in- 
juries carefully treated. It was not long before 
hopes were entertained of his recovery; while 
every morning his sick bed was attended by a 
young monk, who applied the most efficacious 
remedies, presented the most wholesome: and 
strengthening diet, and seemed to watch the 
English lord’s recovery with unwonted interest. 
At the end of fifteen days the patient’s health 
was re-established. But he was still a prisoner ; 
and holding a command of much importance in 
the English army, he naturally feared that the 
ransom demanded for his release would be be- 
yond his immediate means of payment. One 
day he confided his apprehensions to the monk, 
whose kindness had naturally won upon his 
heart. 


“ Hold, De Fulke !—this man belongs to me. - 
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..“ Get well,” was the reply, “and leave the 
rest to God.” 

_ A few days after this conversation the siege 
was raised, and the English forces retired. On 
the same evening the monk entered the chamber 
‘of Lord Powis, and thus addressed him : 

“ You are free. Here is your sword ; but for 
your ransom I require a return of no common 
kind.” 
"I can refuse you nothing,” said the knight. 
“ Whatever you request, I grant it.” 

“ Sir,” said the monk, “ I am, as you perceive, 
but an humble priest, inexperienced in arms, 
and yet I have an injury to avenge—a mortal 
injury. I require you then, sir knight, to meet 
the person whom I wish you to encounter ; spare 
him not, even if you see him at your feet; for 
by St. Michael, he will treat you in the same way 
if victory should be in his favor. You need 
not go far to find him—two days’ journey from 
this, near the chapel of the Plaine Seuvre, near 
a bridge which crosses the Vire, you will find 
your antagonist on the 14th day of next month. 
You will know him by his black armor, and his 
shield blazoned gules, with a silver dagger.” 

“ By St. George!”’ exclaimed the knight, “it 
would better become thee to wear a helmet than 
that ugly cowl, which is as little fit for thee as an 
ass’s bell for my war-horse. Thou requirest a 
noble ransom, friend ; it is worthy of a knight; 
there is as much romance and mystery in it as in 
the ballad of a minstrel. By the cross of my 
sword, I will fulfil my promise. Adieu. Monk, 
I will avenge thee!” 

Just one month after the interview between 
the monk and his patient, two youthful knights 
rodé slowly along the banks of the Vire, in sight 
of the chapel of the Plaine Seuvre. They were 
both arrayed in black armor, and one had a 
shield gules with a silver dagger ; the other was 
De Fulke. Two pages followed them, carrying 
their masters’ heavy lances. They continued 
their route until they arrived at an open heath 
near the bridge, where they perceived another 
horseman of knightly bearing approach. He 
was Lord Powis, followed by four pages, and a 
squire leading his superb war-horse. As he 
drew near, De Falke, raising his vizor, rode for- 
ward, and inquired if he were prepared to meet 
his antagonist, pointing to the black knight. 

Lord Powis, having replied in the affirmative, 
mounted his war-steed, and both combatants 
placing their lances in rest, charged furiously, at 
signal given by De Fulke. The shock was 
fearful, and both lances shivered to the grasp, 
but the knights retained firmly their seats, Lord 
Powis only losing his stirrap. Then com- 


menced one of those fierce and terrible en- 
counters, with sword and battle.axe, so common 
at that day—so wonderful to read of in our 
times. Lord Powis fought with bravery worthy 
of his fame in arms; but he fell before the ir- 
resistible blows of his adversary, who, dismount- 
ing, placed his foot upon his chest, and rais- 
ing his vizor, disclosed the face of the monk 
of St. Michael! 

“Remember me, and die!—thou who hast 
broken the heart of a maiden, who murdered 
Mary of Montgommerie! It is De Bruis, her 
avenger, whom thou hast dared toscorn!” And 
he plunged his dagger into his enemy’s throat. 

Raoul De Bruis lived many years; but they 
were years spent in the retirement of the cloister, 
a mourner for the loss of her he loved—a pen- 
itent for the death of him he hated. He be- 
came a real monk. 
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A SAD LOSS, 

' An enterprising travelling agent from a 
known Cleveland tomb stone manufactory, 
ly made a business visit to a small town in 
adjoining county. Hearing in the village that a 
man in a remote of the township had lo&t 
his wife, he thought he would go and see him, 
and offer him consolation—and a grave-stone, on 
his usuai reasonable terms. He started. The 
road was a horribly frightfal one, but the agent 
persevered, and finally arrived at the bereaved 
man's house. Bereaved man’s hired girl told 
the agent that the bereaved man was splitting 
fence rails ‘‘ over in the , about two miles.’’ 
The indefatigable agent hitched his horse and 
started for the “ »” and falling into all 
manner of mud-holes, scratching himself with 
briers and tumbling over decayed logs, the agent 
at length found the bereaved man. 

In a subdued voice he asked the man if he 
had lost his wife. ‘The man said he had. The 
agent was very sorry to hear of it, and sym- 
pathized with the man very deeply in his great 
affliction ; but death, he said, was an insatiate 
archer, and shot down all, of both high and low 
degree. Informed the man that “ what was his 
loss was her gain,” and he would be glad to sell 
him a grave-stone to mark the spot where the. 
beloved one slept—marble or common stone, as 
he chose, at prices defying competition. The 
bereaved man said there was a little difficulty in 
the way. “ Haven’t you lost your wife?” in- 
quired the agent. “ Why, yes, { have,” yey the 
man, “ but no grave-stun aint ; for 
sce the critter sint dead. She’ scooted with en- 


from y' 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense; and every hue unfolds 
In fair proportion, running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky.— Taomson. 


Forgiveness, that noblest of all self-denial, is 
a virtue, which he alone who can practise in 
himself, can willingly believe in another. 
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other man!” The agent retired,—Ohio Herald. 
A RAINBOW. 


BY LUCY 4. STEDMAR. 


The gift I ask is a priceless boon, 

And for it I’m wandering through 
The weary maze of a thoughtless world— 
It’s a heart thet’s warm and true: 

A soul where purity ever dwells, 
Unsullied by one base thought— 

A heart that beats with love and truth, 
Is the prize I long have sought. 


I scorn to ask for the wealth of earth— 
It would bind my spirit free; 
But the worshipped one of a faithfa) heart 
Is what I would like to be. 
A soul that is noble, kind and good, 
Is a gift I would value more 
Than sparking gems from the diamond mine, 
Or the pearls of India’s shore. 


. Beauty at best is a fading flower, 
"Anda for it I would not care; 


‘To the heaven-born gift ef intelleet 
Alone would my spirit bow; 
And pe’er would ask for clustering curls 
shadow a noble brow. 


With hope and faith for our beacon lights, 
While virtue guides our way, 

Becure we'd pass temptations by 
That our hearts would lead astray. 

And each to the other kind and true, 
While earth was our spirits’ haven, 

Would pray that we ne'er might part on earth 
But to meet again in heaven. 
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THE BLACKSMITH OF DOVER. 
A STORY OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


I. THE SURPRISE. 


“Have I not forbidden you, girl, to waste 
your glances on this miserable fellow? Have I 
not told you already, that he came of ill blood ? 
Who ever knew loyal or generous actions to 
come from bosoms of churlish breed? I charge 
you to have no more to do with this Harrison, or 
any of his kind. A low blacksmith !” 

The girl for a moment seemed disposed to 
retort the angry command with a spirited defi- 
ance. Her eyes flashed, and her cheek kindled 
with other than that softer passion which had 
drawn upon her the stern command just uttered. 
A better feeling, however, quickly replaced her 
temporary indignation. She sprang impulsively 
toward her reprover, and bending her forehead on 
his stout arm, burst into tears. 

“Go, simpleton, go!” exclaimed her severe 


companion. “There is no knowing your hamor 
from one instant to another. I wish I could un- 
derstand the whims of your sex. But I confess 
they are beyond my comprehension. Sunshine, 
storm and sunshine again, following in inexpli- 
cable confasion. Methinks the very image, and 
ways, and mind of your mother are in you re- 
produced.” 

' “ Stop, uncle James ;” cried the niece, raising 
her head with a haughty air. “My mother’s 
name is sacred. Beware how you reproach her 
memory with your sarcasms.” 

“ The girl’s bewitched !” answered the other, 
with a kindlier impulse of his usually rigid fea- 
tures. “I have said nothing against your moth- 
er, Jenny—or, at least, I have not intended to 
say aught against her. She was my favorite 
sister, and far indeed would I be from showing 
disrespect or want of affection to her memory. 
And concerning you, whom she so tenderly en- 
trusted to my eare, how shall I best prove the 
love transferred from her to you’—by weakly 
indulging each childish ecaprice of yours, or by 
strictly guarding and guiding for good your in- 
experience? So, foolish thing, no more tears 
now. A single shower I would not mind, but too 
much eye-drenching is not to my fancy. How- 
ever, if you must give the vein free vent, why, 
even climb to your own chamber, niece, and then 
enjoy your woman’s prerogative without let or 
hindrance.” 

“Poor girl!” he said, to himself, on being 
left alone. “Iam sometimes obliged to cross 
her humor woefully. Yet, which confers best 
right to judge of life’s affairs, sixteen years and 
a damask cheek, or half a century, joined to a 
weather-browned brow and iron-gray hair? Ah, 
Jenny, I were a woeful fool indeed, to yield the 


rein to your will. It would be like giving the ~ 


bit to the teeth of the half-tamed colt flying 
along the mountain road, with the carriage rat- 
tling at his heels; unlearned self-will the guide 
to sure destruction. Yet I feel for you, my 
bright-spirited Jenny. I also, was once young ; 
I also had illusions, faithless imaginations, fair, 
deceitful weeds sprinkled thick among the-first 
growth of existence—how bitter were your after 
fruits! Yes, my Jenny, even my fond regard 
for you makes me stern and unyielding in ruling 
your caprices. Sought by brave, nobly born 
men, whose loyal hearts never knew a ‘stain of 
treachery, can I see you, heiress of an ancient 
and honorable blood, borne from my arms by a 
traitor, a low-born rebel? Sooner would I see 
you in your coffin !” 

Meanwhile Jenny, retired in her chamber, 
gave way to thoughts dissimilar in their conelu- 
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sion, though starting from the same point with 
those of her uncle. 

“Dear uncle,” she said, to herself, “you are 
stern and overbearing in your words, and yet, you 
have no unfeeling heart. You have set your 
heart on joining me to some of those British 
nobles. There is Colonel Montfort, for instance ; 
O, how I hate the priggish fellow and his un- 
meaning face to which he endeavors to convey 
such a killing air! And that boyish Captain De 
Vere, too, in spite of his lordly title and the 
princely estate which he inherits. It is the man 
whom I would wed. And who, of all I have 
ever seen, will compare with Luke Harrison? 
Ah, my obstinate, good, old uncle, you may 
spurn him as a rebel, you may flout at him as 
the son of a low-born blacksmith, you may jeer 
at his name and his poor estate, but you cannot 
prevent me from loving him nevertheless. Ah, 
I think him a proper youth. And his name—’tis 
musical enough to me. I would not have it 
more so. Luke Harrison — Jenny Harrison ! 
But hush, what said I? Of that last name I 
must not, dare not think at present: Tra la, tra 
lala! I will give way to no such foolish fancies. 
My good uncle is more than half right, methinks, 


in rating these incorrigible imaginations, which | 


he says are without substance or foundation. 
Tra, la, la. I will throw off this fond mood, and 
trip to the garden below. Those spreading vines 
need training. Here is a bit of crimson string 
to offset their gay green. Down three steps at 
once I spring, then at the open door I’m seen. 
What a rhymester I have become, surely. I only 
wish that Luke were here to listen.” 

“You are answered,” exclaimed a manly voice, 
and a youth darting forward, caught her in his 
arms, and before she could recover herself, there 
was an unmistakable sound of contact between 
cheek and lip. 

“ How dare you, sir?” exclaimed Jenny, free- 
ing herself quickly. 

Luke Harrison received the rebuke with much 
eonfusion of countenance. 


“ Pardon me,” he said. “It was but the im- 


pulse of the moment. I came here, not to in- 
trude on you, but to warn your uncle of danger. 
Bring me to him as quickly as possible, I pray 
you. He has no time to lose.” 

‘* What is the matter, Luke ?”’ exclaimed the 
alarmed girl. “But come this way. I ought 
not to cause delay by my questions. We shall 
find him in the library.” 

She tapped hurriedly at the library door, and, 
at a summons from within, threw it open for the 
entrance of Luke. Her uncle, started from his 
usual equanimity by the unexpected visit, bent 
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on the young man @ look of scanty courtesy.— 

“Mr. Morton,” said the youth, “I would in- 
form you that a "party of Cow Boys design at- 
tacking your house immediately. You and your 
niece must fly at once. I will guide your escape. 
Take only those valuables which are at hand, 
and depart instantly, or they will be upon you.” 

“I do not appreciate the nature of the danger, 
sir,” replied Mr. Morton, with a suspicious glance 
from under his bushy eyebrows. “‘ How happens 
it that I receive the news of peril at this late mo- 
ment? And who are these Cow Boys whom 
you warn me to avoid ?” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Harrison, 
with an impatient air, “that you are uninformed 
of the bands of marauders who take that title? 
They are troops of unlicensed robbers, plunder- 
ing all parties alike, and pretending to fight for 
king or for congress, according as occasion may 
prompt them. But once more I pray you, sir, 
to hasten.” 

“ I know a way worth two of that, young man. 
Niece, go to the west window, and call Dick and 
John from the corn-house. Master Harrison, 
help me clap to and bolt doors and shutters. 
We'll try the value of this sudden news.” 

He was interrupted by a noise at the back en- 
trance, and a party of armed men burst into the 
house, demanding with loud oaths that the ten- 
ants of the house should make themselves visible 


to them. 

“ Hilloa!” presently cried a red-faced ruffian. 
“ We’ve unearthed the old fox and his brood, at 
last. Yield yourself, old cock.” 

“ For what cause ?” inquired Morton, calmly. 

“ That’s a good one, indeed,” exclaimed the 
leader of the gang. “ As though the brave Cow 
Boys were to find a square-built reason for every- 
thing that they may choose to do. No, master, 
we’re none of your prim sort. We come and 
go as plunder and the chances of fortune call us. 
But if you must have a regular dram-head war- 
rant served on your precious body, we can, for 
a wonder, satisfy your lordship jast this once. 
Tim Darkin, fetch out old Charley’s order, and 
let the gentleman see it. Possibly he may know 
the hand-writing.” 

Morton took the slip of paper which was ex- 
tended to him, and read the following, wage 
a bold, dashing hand : 

“To Jacos Newrox, commonly known as 

Captain Jake, of the Cow Boys. You are here- 

Nag teh to bring into my camp the person 

7 Stanley Morton. On the fitting and success- 

overloo youl and past mi or which y 


“iSipnod] men to be so nitent- 
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__“ What do you say to that, Master Harrison ?” 
exclaimed Morton, passing to him the document. 

Harrison glanced at the paper with a troubled 
eye, and instantly tore it in fragments. 

“ It is a forgery !” 

“Take that,” exclaimed a bystander, levelling 
the young blacksmith with the butt of a horse 


“ Villain, you have murdered him!” cried 
Jenny Morton, turning deadly pale. 

“Not so, my pretty one,” said the leader. 
“His head is made of too good staff for that. 
He’ll be brighter than ever in a minute. I say, 
squire, the quicker you are jogging, the better, 
as Iam thinking. As for that youngster, who I 
see is gathering his scattered wits together again, 
he deserves to be pummelled on his own anvil, 
for belying his own eyes. Nobody who has ever 
seen General Lee’s fist on paper, could mistake 
that bit of writing.” 

“Let it be as you say, master captain. What 
then, I would ask, is the charge on which I am 
arrested 

“Why, sir, I don’t exactly know. But it’s 
rather a serious affair, I reckon — something 
about playing the spy, I b’leeve, drawing plans 
of forts for the British, and the like. Sorry, 
squire, but must do my errand and fetch you to 
head quarters. And yon, too, my nimble lad— 
and this pretty miss, also, now that she has got 
her color again, can’t refuse us the pleasure of 
her company for a little distance.” 

Morton turned to the speaker with an air of 


dignity. 

“ Sir,” he said, “I know not what has brought 
you to your present position. But I can see in 
your manners, at least, the remnant of gentle- 
manly breeding. Let me then request at your 
hands, a fitting conduct for myself and my com- 
panions.” 

“ Tecan play the gentleman when I choose to 
do so,” replied the leader, whose voice betrayed 
theskillfully touched passion. “Come, men, fall 
in without further delay. And, hark you, the first 
man who offers an insult to either of the prisoners, 
does it at the peril of his life!” 


IJ. THE SENTENCE. 

“Tr is a pity that a man of your age and out- 
ward decorum should have been found engaged 
in the unworthy occupation of a spy. But since 
80 it is, you must needs receive the fruit of your 
misdoing. Is there anything further which you 
. camoffer for yourself? Hf there is any point in 
the evidence which you may deem assailable, 
speak freely. Your mere assertion will be re- 
ceived, not without value.” 
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“Jt is in vain to evade the matter, General 
Lee,” replied Morton. “I avow myself the doer 
of acts proved against me. I do not regret the 
course which I have taken. Had I other lives to 
offer, they should be freely sacrificed in the king’s 
lawful cause. And, sir, years hence, when this 
foul rebellion in which you are engaged shall be 
crushed by his majesty’s power, the names of 
yourself and your fellows shall sink in ignominy ; 
while the memory of Stanley Morton, the con- 
demned spy, shall be gratefully cherished in the 
hearts of all true and loyal subjects. Sir, I 
have done.” 

“ Very well. Your execution will take place 
at six to-morrow morn. Guard, remove the 
prisoner. Gentlemen, officers of the court, I need 
hardly remind you in your executive capacity, 
concerning the matters of discipline touched on 
by the general orders of the day. Notwith- 
standing our present great defects in martial drill, 
I hope to see the day when the troops of Ameri- 
ca shall rival even the veterans of Prussia in 
exactness of manceuvre.” 

“ Always harping on his Prussians,” muttered 
a colonel, in passing out. “Once on a time, 
our general, forsooth, held the office of a drill 
major in the Prussian service; and now, not a 
day will he let pass without giving us a dose of 
the pedantry acquired in that high vocation.” 

“The dence take that incorrigible Hum- 
phreys,” said Lee, as he watched the retreating 
form of the dissatisfied colonel. “ He has got 
the heart of a lion—never satisfied unless he is 
in the thickest of the fight. But he has no more 
taste for the niceties of discipline than a donkey. 
O, that my old master, Baron Hoffman, could 
have had the teaching of him and some other of 
our new-made commanders.” 

His reflections were interrupted by the ap- 

pearance of two figures at the door of his tent. 
One of these was Luke Harrison. The sentry 
who accompanied him retired at a wave of Lee’s 
hand. 
_ “ This is rather sorry news that I hear of you, 
my young friend,” said the general. “I am in- 
formed that you have attempted the escape of 
this plotting tory from the grasp of justice, and 
that you even tried to bribe certain of his cap- 
tors to rescue him from the rest of the party. 
How is this, Luke? I had thought your patri- 
otism to be of better stuff. What can you say 
for yourself?” 

“ Not much,” was the reply. ‘“ Nevertheless, 
general, whatever I have done in this affair, I 
will make bold to say that there are few others of 
my age who have run the like risk with myself 


.| im-serving their country. Have I not often, in 
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forwarding your plans, risked the halter by spy- 
ings very: like those of this poor gentleman of 


whom you have just spoken? 0, sir, if one 
as humble as myself can have any influence 
over you, and if my services, which you have 
hitherto but too much praised, should merit any 
reward at your hands, I would pray you to par- 
don this Mr. Morton, or, at least, substitute a 
milder sentence for that which you have just 
pronounced. Indeed, he deserves some forbear- 
ance. He did what he believed to be his honest 
duty.” 

“Which he would be ready to undertake 


_again if let loose. No, no, such actions are set 


apart by martial law. Had you, when engaged 
in a like transaction, been captured by the enemy, 
you well know what would have been the con- 
sequence? No, no. Morton’s fate is settled.” 

“General,” exclaimed the youth, suddenly 
throwing back his coat sleeve, and pointing to 
a long scar which crossed his arm, “do you re- 
member the time when this was got, and what 
you told me then ?”’ 

“Indeed I do, my lad. I have not forgotten 
Maxwell Plain. My good horse was down, and 
I with him, when that tall Hessian rushed on me 
with his sabre. I should not have lived to tell it 
now, had it not been for that arm of yours. 
Faith, the limb must be a stout one to have 
borne that downward blow. I remember having 
made you afterward such offers of reward as 
few in your place would have refrained from 
using at once.” 

“T will use them now, my good general.” 

Lee was silent for a moment or two. He was 
evidently a little discomposed. However, he 
soon answered this last appeal. 

‘Master Luke, you would scarce be so _perti- 
nacious were there not a pretty girl in the case. 
Nay, sir, don’t stand there blushing like a sim- 
pleton, as you are. ‘Did you suppose that my 
wits were not sharp enough to penetrate the 
secret of your conduct? But, master Luke, 
you push me rather hard in this matter. What 
would George Washington say, were he to hear 
that Ihad remitted such an offence merely to 
please a love-sick boy? Ugh! I cannot think of 
it. The sentence is passed—it cannot be revoked. 
Ask me anything that I can in honor grant, and 
it shall be yours.” 

“No, general,” replied Harrison, sadly. 
“ There is no other favor worth the asking, since 
this must be refused.” 

Lee glanced at the speaker with an affected 


anger. 
“ Sirrah !” he exclaimed, “is there no getting 
rid of your importunities? I have declared my 


determination ; urge me no more. Butehark ye. 
I am not so hard-hearted as to deny the visit of 
a friend to this unfortunate Morton. Andas my 
permission will pass you without search, I should 
request—mind you—that you take particular 
care not to convey to the prisoner any saw, file, 


.or other instrument that might aid his escape. 


We shall be obliged to confine him in an old, 
wooden tenement near the edge of yonder field ; 
and if the guard be not unusually watchful, I 
fear the prisoner will give us the slip. And, 
speaking about the tools just mentioned, I be- 
lieve that you generally go provided with them 
for your own especial use. Ahem! There, sig 
don’t bother me longer about this Morton. I 
shall not pardon him, positively.” 

Harrison, filled with a scarce concealed de- 
light, bowed respectfully, and left the general’s 
presence. 

At midnight, while the sentry still paced his 
round about the rude prison wherein he deemed: 
his charge safely confined, two horsemen halted on 
the brow of a wooded hill four or five miles dis- 
tant from the American lines. , 

“Your way is now secure,” said the younger 
of the two, pointing to the eastward. “ Right 
down yonder, you will meet the first outposts of 
the British army. And now, before I bid you 
farewell, allow me to remark to you that low 
blood as you term it, and low deeds, are not 
necessarily found together. The poor and hum- 
bly born may be quite as capable of a generous 
action, as any of the wealthy and titled. For in- 
stance, I doubt whether the chivalrous Captain 
De Vere would, within twenty-four hours, have 
ventured more for even the father of his intended 
bride, than has the poor and despised Luke Har- 
rison, the low-born blacksmith of Dever. Sir, 
I bid you adieu.” 

Morton essayed to speak, but the young smith 
was already retracing the route whieh they had 
passed. Morton gazed after him with a shadow 
of regretfulness. Then, giving rein to his horse, 
he gained in a few moments the protection of the 
British lines. 

III. THE COTTAGE NEAR THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

“ Wuat are you reading there, uncle? Some- 
thing, I fear, not very pleasant.’” 

“ You are right, Jenny,” replied Mr. Morton. 
“ Here is a Halifax newspaper of last month, 
which I got from one of the dragoon troop, just 
in from the seaboard. I do not like the tone of 
certain articles which I see in it; and from the 
measures which the writers propose, I fear that 
his majesty’s government is too surely losing 
ground in these provinces. They talk of raising 
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all the s@vage tribes on the frontiers and pouring 
them in on the settlers indiscriminately, with full 
license to burn and massacre. Blockheads! 
Do they suppose that such a game would be 
_ Played by one party alone? No, the whole land, 
from the Atlantic to the Ohio, from Quebec to 
the Gulf of Mexico, would be filled with blood- 
shed arid cruelty such as these countries never 
before saw exampled. Away with such counsel- 
lors as these, they are a disgrace to any nation. 
But stay—what is this below *” 

For a moment his eyes were intently fixed 
upon the spot; then, throwing the paper away, 
Re exclaimed : 

“So this gives a final confirmation of his 
meanness. Can it indeed be possible that one of 
so honored a family can possess a heart so hol- 
low? Read, my girl, if you can believe your 
own eyes.” 

Grasping the paper again, he placed it in her 
hand, with his finger placed on the paragraph in 
question. 

“ By this,” Jenny said, after a brief examina- 
tion of the print, “I perceive that my old ad- 
mirer, Captain De Vere, has married the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Sinclair, noted as being quite 
an heiress. I dare say this is somewhat sur- 
prising to you, uncle, but it is really needless to 
expend any indignationon my account. Rather 
please to congratulate me on the occasion. But 
it would seem from your speaking, as though 
you had heard some rumor of the kind before.” 

“You are right. I have had reason for some 
time to suspect him as being by no means nice 
in regard to his obligations towards me and 
yourself. Just before leaving New York, I re- 
ceived from an officer of my acquaintance, a 
piece of information which I have heretofore 
thought best to keep to myself. My friend de- 
clared to me that Captain De Vere’s attentions 
to Miss Sinclair were a matter of common talk 
at Halifax, at the time of his sailing from thence. 
My friend had even seen a letter written by De 
Vere to a mutual acquaintance, wherein the cox- 
comb took occasion to s“vak of his sometime 
since attachment to a pretty rustic who lived 
somewhere in the rebel provinces. He had got 
over that folly now, however, the more readily, 
as he learned that her property had all been lost 
in the troubles of the times. He would be 
grieved to disappoint any expectations which he 
might unthinkingly have raised; but really, a 
dowerless bride was not at all to his taste. He 
believed in substantial charms. It was very well 
to be gallant fo an unportioned beauty, but he 
was not fool enough to enter the bondage of wed- 
lock, without some pretty weighty consideration.” 
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“Ah, my good uncle,” exclaimed Jenny, 
whose countenance was lighted up with an un- 
wonted animation, “I hope you will pardon 
me for laughing at this prudently passionate 
knight. Yet why-should we be astonished at 
his conduct? Is it to be expected that he, the 
pink of modern chivalry, the very essence of 
fashion, should become the butt of his high and 
mighty peers, by throwing himself away on an 
unmoneyed rustic? Such a thing were incon- 
ceivable. When the gold is ours, he is to us, of 
course, the very soul of devotion. When that 
rich magnet passes away from us, it draws with 
itself the electric forces of his loves. So, fare- - 
well to De Vere, and glad am I that he has hap- 
pily wooed and won. Here, on another page of 
the paper, is an account of the festivities which 
took place at the Government House on the 
king’s birthday. I will read it aloud, if you 
desire. I, for my part, take great delight in 
these minute descriptions of dresses, and the like 
trifles ; while you will be gratifiet by recogniz- 
ing certain old acquaintances among the list of 
guests.” 

Morton nodded his head in moody silence. 
Jenny commenced at once on the column which 
set forth the doings of the day, in paragraphs 
thick-studded with titles and staring capitals. As 
she continued to read, the interestof Morton was 
gradually withdrawn from the topic on which his 
mind had brooded. Here and there, a well- 
known name fell on his ear, awakening old mem- 
ories, and calling to his tongue many an incident 
of past time. Morton had borne a prominent 
part in society during early life, and had mingled 
much with military men. He had even served 
during a portion of the French war; and by 
reason of this and just mentioned causes, was 
rich in anecdotes of eivil and military worthies. 
Warming with such recollections, Morton dis- 
coursed to eager ears, while the night waned un- 
noticed. The thick darkness without the cottage 
walls, and the murmur of the rising wind, by 
contrast made doubly sweet the cosy room and 
its comfortable furnishings, over which the light 
of a hanging lamp poured a flood of softened - 
‘splendor. It had got to be nearly midnight be- 
fore they prepared to retire. For the first time 
Morton turned his attention outof doors. Rain 
was driving sharply against the windows, and a 
heavy storm was setting in. He opened the 
door, but the force of the tempest was so blind- 
ing that he was obliged partly to close it, in or- 
der to prevent the entrance of the flying drift. 
Jenny, entrenching herself behind him, peered 
into the thick night. 

“ How the storm roars. in the distance,’ she 
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exclaimed, with a pleased excitement. ‘“ Does 
it not sound grand, uncle ¢” 

“Yes, Jenny ; but the sound is not so grateful 
to my ears. I must put on my dreadnought, and 
step out to reconnoitre.” e 

Having put on the garment, he again turned 
to the door, and was about stepping over the 
threshold, when a fresh burst of the tempest 
drove him backward into the room. In that 
mere instant of duration, his eye had caught 
sight, near the horizon, of a faint line of white, 
wavering and scarce noticeable. The next mo- 
ment all was pitchy darkness. Morton closed, 
and securely bolted the door, addressing his 
niece at the same time. 

“Jenny,”’ he said, with a tender composure, 
“it is now time to put what courage you pos- 
sess in practice. The river has overflowed its 
banks, and the flood which is pouring down 
through the valley will soon surround us. Yet 
I think we shall be able to battle with it success- 
fully,-and in order to do this, we must proceed 
with self-possession. Help me to fasten the 


shutters of the lower windows and the doors, and 
then call Margery, as you mount the upper floor.” 

The avenues of the lower apartments were 
carefully secured, and fat Margery made her 


appearance with much grumbling and blinking 
of the eyes. Morton proceeded, with her assist- 
ance, to batten the crevices, which, by sash or 
door-sill, might yet afford advantage to the 
dreaded element. The most needful arrange- 
ments had barely been completed, when the 
waters struck the building, eddying and whirling 
with a sound which paled the cheeks of the young 
girl, notwithstanding her effort to appear cour- 
ageously indifferent. Margery blubbered out- 
right, bewailing her fate with doleful moans ; 
and when a sudden shock and falling of timbers 
at the back of the dwelling arose to the ears of 
the family, she gave way to howls of affright. 

“ Hush, crazy woman!” exclaimed Morton, 
striving to make himself overheard amid her 
cries. “There is no harm done as yet. It is 
only the shed which has been swept away ; it has 
long been scarcely able to bear its own weight. 
You are sate enough, so cease your uproar !” 

“Tt is unlucky enough, after all,” he said, to 
himself, “for All our tools were there, even to 
hatchet and nails. We may have occasion to 
repent their loss. Yet, were I able to patch up 
a raft, I scarce know how it could be launched 
and managed during the night, and in such a 
storm as this. Still, we must try to be prepared 
for the worst.— Margery,” he continued, “ blow 
up your fire quickly as possible, and get the 
pokers red hot. Poor augers they will make, 


yet better thaw none. Jenny, bustle up stairs 
and take the cords from the bedsteads. Mean- 
while, 1 will unhang some of our inner doors. 
It will go hard, but we will furnish some craft 
of refuge against extremé emergency.” 

The women hasteneil to execute his commands, 
and Morton set to work upon the contemplated 
raft with such rapidity and adroitness as his rude 
instruments would allow. But the fury of the 
storm outstripped his skill. The dwelling shook 
on its foundations. The cold sweat started to 
his forehead, as he perceived his inability to re- 
sist the threatening peril. 

“Courage, Jenny — courage, Margery!” he 
cried, dragging his half-finished raft toward a 
window—“ courage, I say! Let me but get this 
float launched, and we shall be provided till 
morn, which cannot be far distant.” 

“A miserable refuge it is,” he said, inwardly, 
as he anxiously noted the vibration of the build- 
ing. ‘ Could we be assured of a quarter of an 
hour’s delay, we might have more hope of safety.” 

“ Hilloa, the house!” sounded a voice without, 
swept to the ears of the inmates above the rush’ 
ing of the blast. ‘ Hilloa!” 

The light of a torch or lantern gleamed through 
the crevices of the upper shutters, and made evi- 
dent the approach of some person or persons on 
the leeward side of the building. Morton threw 
open the shutters of an upper window and raised 
the sash. A boat shot alongside, almost on a 
level with the sill, the boat’s painter was thrown 
to Morton, and a lithe form sprang into the 
apartment. 

‘I will thank you to lift Miss Jenny into the 
boat,” he said “I will see to the other lady. 
Your house will not stand five minutes !” 

His directions were obeyed, and the boat 
pushed off with head to the surge. They had 
not gained a dozen yards, when the building 
lurched to windward, and then, as if with an 
effort to recover itself, rolled heavily over in the 
opposite direction, a shapeless wreck. A thrill 
ran over Morton at the narrow escape of his 
companions and himself. But the incident 
caused no audible remark on either hand, since 
it was needful to concentrate attention on the 
dangers still threatening the party, in the trees 
and timber which ffoated around, and in shun- 
ning the hillocks which had now become sunken 
shallows in the neighborhood of their desired 
course. At length, however, “ Here we are at 
last,” shouted one of the boatmen, as, suddenly 
reaching still wom, the keel shot upward on a 
grassy slope. “ And glad am J, for our old lan- 
tern I it was outa 
dozen captain.” 


The other made no reply, but assisted the 
landing of those whom he had rescued. As he 
did so, Morton addressed him in a low voice : 

“* Master Harrison, for the second time we are 
in your debt.” 

“ Which I hope you will never have occasion 
to return in kind,” answered Harrison, with an 
affectation of gayety. 

Morton was again silent, nor did he utter a 
single sentence beyond the moment’s need, till 
near an hour after, when, entrenched before the 
' hearth of a log house in the forest, he had ex- 
changed his drenched garments for the uncouth 
habiliments of his host, who had been Harrison’s 
assistant in the boat. The scanty wardrobe of 
the housewife had meanwhile supplied Jenny 
and Margery with sufficiently comfortable cloth- 
ing. Seeing all around him properly established, 
Morton commenced an inquiry, the subject of 
which he had been for some score of minutes 
revolving in his mind. 

“How happens it, Mr., or rather Captain 
Harrison, if I understand your present title cor- 
rectly—that you have again, so very opportune- 
ly arrived to our aid ¢” 

“And somewhat more effectually than on the 
first occasion,” replied Harrison. ‘I caught a 
glance at the float to which you were preparing 
to. trust yourself and your companions, and I 
will hazard vhe assertion that you would not have 
lived on it ten minutes, even had it held together. 
It was too small, and its shape would have offered 
such a surface of resistance to the water, that 
you would have been thrown completely over by 
the short surge.” 

“ You are doubtless correct in your judgment,” 
replied Mr. Morton. “Ihave had little expe- 
rience in raft-building, and further than that I 
had no materials but wood and rope to work 
with. Butyou will recollect that I just now pro- 
posed a question which remains unanswered.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Harrison. “ The 
thought of the dangers you and yours have ex- 
perienced during the past night, has filled my 
mind so completely as to make me forgetful of 
my meeting you at this time, it will be necessa- 
other matters. In order to explain the reason of 
ry that I should give you a brief history of my 
adventures since I last saw you. I will say then 
that after having served for some time in an ir- 
regular fashion, I was rewarded with a subor- 
dinate commission in the line. Since then, fortu. 
nately for myself, though often unfortunately for 
others, the chances of war have pushed me on, 
till I have reached the rank of captain. Ihave 
now been about six months in charge of a small 
fort above this place, on the river. A fortnight 


since, I became aware of your residence in this 
region. Yesterday eve, I came to this neighbor- 
hood on some special business, and was detained 
by the storm, which had not far advanced before 
I took alarm at ypur exposed situation, in case 
the river should flood the valley. The rest you 
know.” 

“ And have good reason to bear in memory,” 
replied Mr. Morton. “I wish I had the means 
wherewith to prove my gratitude. But you may 
not know, possibly, that my property has taken 
to itself wings in these latter days, although my 
friends, or (looking at his niece) I may rather 
say our friends, seem, by their neglect of us to 
be sufficiently aware of the fact.” 

Harrison appeared singularly pleased at this 
intelligence. 

“Indeed, sir,” he replied, “I am happy to as- 
sure you that I am not in want of money, if that 
be the means by use of which you would desire 
tofavorme. <A few thousands left me by my 
grandfather during the year past, though not in 
amount deserving the name of wealth, are still 
amply sufficient for my requirements. For my- 
self the sum is more than sufficient.’’ 

The timid glance at Jenny, and the emphasis 
which pointed the last sentence, quite clearly in- 
dicated the thoughts which dwelt in his mind. 
Jenny’s pulse throbbed, and her breath came 
quickly. Morton, showing no attention to this 
side play, turned with a gratified air to the young 
captain. 

“Truly, sir, I am rejoiced at your fortune. 
But I fancy by your manner of speaking, you 
are troubled with the idea that though more than 
sufficient for yourself, yet these same thousands 
may not be sufficient for yourself and another, 
eh? Well, well, there’s time enough to heap up 
a little more before you get married, which, I 
suppose you will do one of these days.” - 

There must have been a vein of irritability in 
Harrison’s temper (though generally so dormant 
as to be unsuspected ), for he answered with an 
unwonted heat : 

“ Sir, you appear to be trifling with me. If 
such be the case, your own self-respect will re- 
prove you better than I can do.” 

“ Pho—nonsense, my dear sir! What have 
Isaid? 1s it wonderful that I sHould speak of 
your marrying? Indeed, if it he any offence, I 
will apologize heartily.” 

Harrison regarded the speaker with a dubious 
air, but a glance at Jenny gave him courage to 
speak of what dwelt in his own mind. The mo- 
ment was favorable, for at the instant, none were 
present in the apartment, save the three specially 
interested. 
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“ Sir,” said the young soldier, “ it is said that 
not only in war, but in certain other matters, one 
must cast away a faint heart in order to propi- 
tiate fortune. Iam, therefore, tempted to try my 
fate in your hands once more. You well know, 
that long since, when in a less favorable situation 
than now, I conceived an attachment towards 
your niece, which was not wholly disapproved 
by her. I am not ignorant of the sentiments 
which you entertained towards me at that time. 
But since then things have changed. In short, 
I have now become so bold as to hope that you 
will not continue to forbid my attentions to 
your niece,” 

“Do you build on my misfortunes, sir?” asked 
Morton, whose countenance betokened sudden 
displeasure. ‘ You think, forsooth, that my 
pride is now humbled, and that I can but rejoice 
at the condescension of one whom I formerly re- 
garded as my inferior. No, sir, no, James Mor- 
ton is the same as ever. He holds his head as 
high in his poverty, as ever he did in the palmy 
days of his prosperity. You have missed your 
aim, young man.” 

“You are unjust, Mr. Morton,” rejoined Har- 
rison, with warmth. “I have not presumed on 
your misfortunes. Neither am I in the habit of 
thinking that a certain quantity of money will 
ennoble that belittling inferiority which you have 
imputed tome. It may be owing to my self- 
conceit that I had deemed myself, by nature, 
nearly equal with yourself. I see, however, that 
neither time nor fortune has impaired the bitter- 
ness of your prejudices; and were my temper 
more headlong than it is, I would this moment 
appeal from you to your niece. She, I might 
hope, would not be altogether controlled by your 
unreasonable notions. But I have said perhaps, 
more than I ought. I am conscious that the 
present temper of my mind is not just as it 
should be, and I will therefore take my leave.” 

“ Stay, Captain Harrison,” said Jenny, inter- 
cepting him. “TI shall forbid your leaving us 
thus. My good uncle has some obstinate preju- 
dices, certainly, but he is not quite so bigoted in 
reality as he would have you think. At least, I 
will not believe him to be so. And he knows 
that I have too much spirit to yield my own 
will entirely subject to his caprice.” 

“ Bravely delivered, by my faith, Miss Jenny " 
said Morton, throwing himself back in his chair 
with a supercilious expression of face. ‘‘ If you 
are not altogether revolted from a state of obedi- 
ence to your old guardian, I would humbly re- 
quest you to procure the attendance of our good 
friends of the house, who have absented them- 
selves in the other part of the dwelling.” 


‘| tinly not, captain. If I war judge how it should 


“ With pleasure, sir,” replied Jenny, with a 
glowing countenance. ‘All reasonable com- 
mands of yours, I would gladly obey.” 

Their host and hostess presently appeared, in 
company with Margery, who had entertained 
herself with a course of inquiry into various 
household matters. 

“My good people,” said Morton, addressing 
the rustic couple, “I wish to have your opinion 
on a certain case with which I happen to be aec- 
quainted. The discussion will, at least, amuse 
us for a few minutes. I will put the case as 
follows. A friend of mine, possessed of a very 
fair fortune, becomes guardian to a young lady, 
his niece. He intends making her heiress to his 
property, since he has no children of his own. 
A young laborer, a fine fellow, though altogether 
dependent on his daily earnings, wishes to court 
the girl; but the guardian warns him off the 
premises, saying that he is no match for her, 
and that he has a more suitable lover in view. 
So he sends the young fellow away with a flea 
in his ear. But, after some two or three years, 
the guardian loses his property, and this young~ 
ster getting to be well off, becomes quite a man 
in society. The person to whom the uncle was 
about to marry his ward, being a mean-spirited 
fellow, and finding that the girl was not likely to 
have near so much property as he had expected, 
flies off the bargain and marries a rich widow 
with a nice bit of dollars. The uncle, finding at 
last that he can do no better, thinks he will take 
up with the young fellow whom he was once so 
hard upon, provided he can get him to take the 
girl, after all that has passed. Now, Mr. Wood- 
man, I want to know what your opinion is, con- 
cerning this old fellow’s conduct ?” 

“TY should say,” replied the blunt forester, 
“that the tarnal old fool ought to be disapp’inted 
in his contrivances, and have a good kicking into 
the bargain, the old ’ristocrat !’” 

Morton shrugged his shoulders, as though this 
sally was not altogether pleasing. 

“I do not think, Woodman,” interrupted 
Harrison, glancing significantly at the rustic 
referee, “ that this case has been properly stated. 
If the guardian ought to be disappointed, the 
question still remains whether the young folks 
should be also. Now, if I have the right idea of 
the affair, this young man and the niece were 
all the while of one mind, and would have had 
each other at any moment, had it not been for 
the guardian’s standing in the way. I ask then, 
should they be prevented from marrying at last ?” 

“ Sartinly not,” answered Woodman, with a 
sudden intelligence sparkling in his eye. “ Sar- 
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be done, I’d have the youngsters married off- 
hand, as they ought to have been long before. 
Bat if it could be managed convenient, I'd like 
to give the rascally old uncle a hice coat of tar 
and feathers, by way of honoring the occasion.” 

“Upon my honor,” exclaimed Morton, “I 
seem to incur some slight risk myself, judging 
from the opinion just delivered. Captain Harri- 
son, if I may ask so great a favor, will you be 
kind enough to take this young lady off my 
hands at once, before I have involved myself 
still more deeply in difficulty ¢” 

“With the greatest pleasure imaginable,” 
cried Harrison, seizing the hand of Jenny. 

“ You conspiring young rogues!” exclaimed 
Morton. “ But I would inform you, sir captain, 
that you need not cheat yourself with the idea 
that the money is all on your side, in this affair. 
I would have you know that Jenny has a nice 
little ostate of herown. Moreover, when I die, 
the books may possibly show a small balance in 
my favor, notwithstanding the buffets which for- 
tune has given me. For the loss of what is 
gone, I cannot be sufficiently thankful, since it 
has rid my Jenny of a worthless suitor, and 
given her in his place, the honest young Biacx- 
smiTH OF Dover!” 


LEARNING AND APPETITE. 

Tt has been well known, at least since the days 
of Dr. Johnson, that nature often furnishes the 
men of large brains with a good digestive appa- 
ratus. But this truth has seldom been more 
strikingly expressed than it was lately by a cele. 
brated colored caterer, who practises his useful 
profession in one of our sister cities, which is 
renowned for its excellent school of learning. 
A lady was about to make a party, and invite 
among others the Faculty of the college. She, 
therefore, held a consultation with the caterer 
about the preparations which were necessary. 
She was somewhat surprised at the estimates he 

ted, and ventured to remonstrate with him 

a littl. ‘Them college folks is comin’ ?” in- 

nired he. “Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ Well, then, 

pennant on’t I’m right,” he said, with much em- 

phasis, “for, marm, them larned ’ligious people 
eat awful !”—Providence Journal. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE BIBLE. 
An apparent discrepancy in the Bible goes a 
ways with some people towards destroying 
their confidence in the book of books, when fre- 
quently, ‘a little inquiry or reflection would re- 
move the difficulty. Here is an instance, some- 
times used by skeptics: In Genesis 22: 1, we 
read, “‘ God tempted Abraham ;” and in James 
1; 28, we are told, “God tempteth no man.” 
Here is an apparent contradiction, and yet it all 
vanishes, when we ascertain that the word ren- 
dered tempted in Genesis, should be translated 
tried ; God tried or disciplined Abraham. In 
the strict sense of the word, God tempts no man, 
and in manifold ways he tries us all.—Chris- 
tian Reflector. 


THE MISER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“By the grace of God, Iam what I am!”—I 
was born in England. I rememiber nothing but 
poverty—stalking crime and absolute want. The 
houses where I lived were all in various stages 
of filth and decay. Whether the old blear-eyed 
man who kicked and commanded me was my 
father, I never knew. Whether the woman who 
sometimes fed and oftener beat me, was my 
mother, I cannot say. All I know is that I had 
a miserable drag-about life of it, going round 
after cold victuals—knocking smaller boys down 
to get the contents of their broken baskets, and 
hunting for rags in the gutter. 

I suppose I was rather a good looking boy ; 
they call me good-looking now, for an old man. 
I know I was smart, comparing myself with 
children as I see them. Of course I was like 
the rest of my class. I could fight a little and 
swear a little, steal a little and eat a good deal— 
that is, when I got the chance, which was seldom. 

I was ignorant ; didn’t know one letter from 
another, and didn’t want to. What did I care 
about education? I who never saw a book from 
one year’s end to another? And love—grati- 
tude—hope—I could of course understand neith- 
er. Nobody loved me, therefore I loved nobody. 
Nobody had ever made me grateful—had ever 
held out hope to me. 

Some strange impulse was given me one day. 
I waked up, sprang from my bundle of straw, and 
involuntarily the words came from my lips—I’m 
going to do something to-day. What that some- 
thing was, I had not the remotest idea, but I 
put on my apologies for clothes and sallied out 
in my vagabond way, whistling, caring for no- 
body. 

It was about noon, and I had not yet tasted 
a mouthful of food. I was hungry, and skulked 
about the grocery shops, hoping I could get an 
opportunity to take an apple, or something that 
would stay my appetite till I felt in the humor 
for begging. Passing around the corner of a 
public street, I saw a genteel-looking man stand- 
ing at his horse’s head gazing about him some- 
what perplexed. 

" Boy,” he cried out, “ wont you take care of 
my horse half an hour?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. I think it was the first 
time I ever put on the sir. 

“ There’s a man!” he exclaimed—“ I’ve got 
considerable fruit here, and you must guard it 
well. Here’s a couple of peaches for you, just 
stand here, quietly—I guess nobody’ll disturb 
you.” 3 
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He went away and I stood for awhile till I 
was tired. Then, think's I, 1’ll get a hatful of 
that fruit and ran. Bat for the first time I felt 
an instinct of shame at the suggestion. “He 
trusted me—he saw I was a mean-looking fellow, 
too, but he trusted me, and I wont abuse his 
kindness.” 

Something like this reasoning ran in my head, 
and I squatted down on the curb-stone, feeling 
the importance of an honorable trust as I had 
never felt such a thing before. Presently some 


of my fellows came along and hailed me. I told. 


them to goon. They peered about the cart, and 
saw the sunny faces of the peaches. 

“ We'll have some of them,” they said. 

“No you wont,” says I. “I’m put in charge 
here, and I wont see the first thing stole.” 

With that they began a rumpus. They 
reached over the cart. I struck them, and used 
such efforts that they all came pell-mell upon me, 
and we fought till the blood came—but I van- 
quished them. Just then out came the proprietor. 

“ What's the matter?” says he. 

_ ,“ 0, nothing, only I had to fight for your stuff 
there,” says I. 

“You did, hey? You’yg got a black eye 
for it.” 

“No matter,” says I. “I meant them boys 
shouldn’t steal a cursed peach, and they didn’t 
neither.” 

“ Well, you’ve got good pluck, my boy ; here’s 
a dollar for you—but don’t swear.” 

My eyes stood out. 

“A whole dollar?” says I. 

“ Yes, do what you please with it, but I’d ad- 
vise you to buy a pair of shoes.” 

“Thank you;” saysI, with a beating heart— 
“it pays to be good, don’t it?” 

He smiled a curious smile—asked me several 
questions, and ended by taking me home with 
him in his wagon. 

Home! I thought I was in heaven, albeit, I 
had seldom heard of such a place. My heart 
beat heavily every time I dared to put my feet 
upon those rich carpets. The mirrors were 
something new to me. 

The next day came the man to me—I was 
washed clean and had on a good suit of clothes. 
Says he, “‘ youngster, I’m going in where you 
live, and probably I shall make a bargain with 
your people. I want a boy, just such a spunky, 
clever boy as you are, and if you behave your- 
self, I promise you you shall have as pleasant a 
home as you desire.” 

Well, that was good. I hardly dared to speak, 
to breathe, for fear of breaking the illusion. I 


day. They gave me some light tasks to do—I 
wished they were more important. 

From that day I was treated as one of the 
household. The man was a widower, and had 
no children, consequently I became to him as a 
son. Heeducated me handsomely, and when I 
was twenty-one, he died and left me seventeen 
thousand dollars. 

Well, I considered myself a rich man. I gloat- 
ed over my wealth; it became as an idol to me. 
How to increase it was now my first desire. I 
consulted competent men, and under their coun- 
sel I put my money out at interest—bought stocks 
and mortgages. I grew wealthier—my business 
(my benefactor had stocked me a fancy store)— 
prospered, and I was in a fair way, I thought, to 
marry Lucy Manning. 

Sweet Lucy Manning! the most artless, win- 
ning maiden in all the world to me. I loved 
her deeply, dearly. She was blue-eyed, auburn- 
haired—her disposition was that of an angel, 
and I had plighted my vows to her. 

One night I was invited to the house of a 
‘prosperous merchant, and there I met a siren in 
the person of his niece, a black-eyed girl whose 
charms and whose fortune were equally splendid ! 
She was an heiress in her own right—she was 
beautiful and accomplished. Heavens! what a 
voice was hers—pure, clear, sweet, ravishing. 
I-was charmed, and she was pleased with me. 
Alas! I met her too often. In her presence I 
forgot my gentle Lucy, she magnetized, thralled 
me. It was a triumph to feel that so beautiful, 
gifted and wealthy a woman loved me—me who 
had been brought up in the purlieus of a city— 
who had known misery and corruption all the, 
first years of my life. 

Gradually I broke off my intimacy with Lucy. 
I received no token from her—she was tog, proud. 
But that cheek grew pale—that heavenly eye 
languid, and though I seldom met her, I knew 
in my heart that she was suffering, and branded 
myself a villain. 

At last she knew with certainty that I was to 
marry Miss Bellair. She sent me a letter, a 
touching letter, not one word of upbraiding, not 
one regret! O, what a noble soul I had wound- 
ed! And she could calmly wish me joy, though 
the effort made her heart bleed—I knew it did. 

I tried, however, to forget her, but I could not. 
Even at the time of my magnificent wedding, 
when my bride stood before me radiant in rich 
fabrics and glistening diamonds, the white face of 
poor Lucy glided in between, and made my heart 
throb guiltily. 

O, how rich I grew! year after year, I added 


never was so happy clear through as I was that 


to my gold. My miserly disposition began to 
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manifest itself seon after my marriage. I car- 
ried my gold first to banks, and then to my own 
safes. I putconstraint on my wife, for very gen- 
erously she had made over nearly her whole for- 
tune to me—and began to grumble at expenses. 
I made our living so fragal that she remonstrated, 
and finally run up large bills where and when she 
pleased. Against this I protested, and we had 
‘open’ quarrels more than once. My clothes grew 
shabby, I could not afford to buy new ones, al- 
though the interest on my investments was more 
than I could pessibly spend for rational living. 

I grew finally disatisfied with everything but 
my money. I neglected my wife, and grew care- 
fess of her society. Several gentlemen came to 
my house, among them a would-be author and 
celebrity. He came I thought too often for my 
good name, and I ordered my wife to discon- 
tinue his company. She refused, and [ locked 
herup in her reom. How she managed to set 
herself free I never knew, but in the evening 
when [I returned, she was gone from the house. 
That caused me some uneasiness, not much, for I 
was soon absorbed in taking account of my gains. 
it was perhaps nine in the evening. I had just 


managed to take up a paper for a moment to 
read out its business details, when the door open- 
ed and in came my wife dressed bewitchingly, 
as if just from an evening concert, followed by 
that mustachied celebrity. ‘ 
“Good evening, my dear,” she said, in the 
coolest way imaginable, and placed a chair for 
her friend. 
“Stop,” I cried, my jealousy roused, “ that 
man sits not down in my house.” 
» “That man—a gentleman, and my friend, 
shall sit here if J please,”’ said my wife, firmly. 
My passion was excited then as it never was 
before, end I collared the scoundrel. He was 
my match—but, God of heaven, my wife coolly 
put a dirk-knife that she drew from a cane into 
his hand, and he stabbed me. I fainted, and re- 
membered nothing more till I found myself on a 
‘bed in my own chamber, watched over by my 
housekeeper. 
“ Where—are—they?” I gasped. 
“Gone,” was all she said. A 
It occurred to me then like a flash of lightning, 
that nobody wasnear me at the time I was wound- 
ed, that my keys were about my person, and that 
{ had been robbed perhaps of all my available 
property. The thought threw me into an agony 
of fear. Iordered my clothes to be brought to 
me. The keys werethere. Taking ene of them 
out, I told Mrs. Hale, my housekeeper, to go to 
miy safe and bring me the papers that were 
there. She returned, her face Wpiite with terror, 


to say that there was nothing there, and all the 
little doors were open. 

“ Robbed! robbed!” I yelled, with curses and 
imprecations, and again my senses deserted 
me. 
Brain fever ensued. For weeks I lay deprived 
of reason, literally treading the verge of the grave. 
One morning I was conscious only of a sinking, 
deathly feeling as I feebly opened my eyes. 
Was it an angel I saw, standing beside me, her 
soft eyes veiled with pity, looking down upon me 


-with the most commiserating gentleness? For 


a moment I thought I might be in heaven—but 
no—I reasoned with myself, I loved money too 
well. My treasure was all of the earth, earthy. 
Again I opened my dim eyes. The vision seem- 
ed wavering now, but O, did it not wear the 
sainted beauty of sweet Lucy Manning? A 


quiet, unutterable peace took possession of my 
entire being. I forgot wealth, health, everything. 
My past life seemed blotted out and I was once 
again innocent, untouched by the griping hand 
of avarice, true, loving and loved—and Lucy 
Manning was my idol. . 
But I recovered slowly, and at last, as m 


strength surely retmed, I missed her. As soon 
as she saw I could be left with safety, she had 
left me, and O, the blank! the dreadful blank ! 
I wandered around my rooms now so desolate, 
and saw the many evidences of my miserly 
habits. I know not why, but towards my wife 
my feelings seemed to have undergone a reval- 


sion, I fear hated her, She had nearly beg- 


gared me, had deceived me, shattered my health, 
destroyed all my hopes. 

Months passed before I was able to estimate 
the damage that had been done me. Every 
means that could be put forth were used for the 
recovery of my money, but all in vain. 


One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, disap- 


pointed and lonely man. I had been thinking 
thoughts that only burned my brain, but did not 
purify my heart. “If I had only married sweet 
Lucy, I said again and again—all this had not 
been so.” 

My housekeeper came in with a letter—an 
unusually large package it was—and as it bore 
a foreign postmark, I opened it with a trembling 
hand. What was that? A rustling, crumpled 


bank-note! Another and amother came forth,’ 


until there laid upon my knees twenty bills of 
the largest denomination. A few trembling lines 
eccompanied them : 


“My Huspanp,—I am dying; my disease— 
there is no need of telling you. Forgive me, and 
accept this enclosed as a faint effort towards res- 
titution. It is not much over half that we took 
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from the safe. The rest is—I know not where. 
“Iam deserted. Farewell, forever!” 

An icy chill thrilled me. It seemed as if her 
spectral presence was near me. I shuddered, as 
[rolled the bills together and threw them across 
the room. 

“Lie there, curse of my soul!” I cried. 
“Lie there till I have conquered myself—ay, if 
the victory is not won till you are rotten.” 

I shat that room up and sealed it, and for six 
months I toiled like a penniless man, till I par- 
tially redeemed myself. By managing cau- 
tiously, I placed my business on a successful 
footing, and began life again, a new man. It 
took many a year to wear off my old habits of 
parsimony, but every effort gave me a new and 
agreeable pleasure. 

Meantime, Lucy Manning became dearer to 
me than she had ever been in the flush of youth. 
Ientreated her forgiveness, humbled myself to 
a confession, tested myself in all ways, and con- 
vinced her at last that I was as worthy now as 
once I was only in seeming. On the day of my 
wedding, I opened the sealed door. The bank- 


notes lay where I had flung them, 1 took them 
up with the pride of a conqueror, and placing. 
them in her hands, exclaimed—‘“ they are no 
longer my masters ; use them as you will.” 

Now I am a man !—redeemed from the thral- 
dom of covetousness. I have three blooming 
children, Lucy is an angel of goodness, and I 


write myself as I did at the beginning—“ By the 
grace of God, I am what I am.” 


THE BROWN FAMILY. 

Widow Smith, desirous of seeing a certain 
lady acquaintance, Mrs. Brown, who was living 
on Reservoir Avenue, called at her residence, a 
short time ago, inquired of the servant who came 
to the door in answer to her summons, for Mrs. 
Brown. 

“There are three Mrs. Browns here,”’ was the 

of the servant. 
rs. Smith explained that the Mrs. Brown 
whom she was seeking, came from Wethersfield. 

“So did they all,” replied the servant. 

But the husband of the lady Mrs. Smith want- 
ed to see, was a machinist. - 

“The Messrs. Brown,” answered the servant, 
“ are all machinists.” 

Mrs. Smith persisted, by going on to hint that 
— Brown was the mother of three children. 

t appeared from the lady’s reply, however, 
that each Mrs. Brown was eq y blessed in 

© investigation is still in progress.—New 
York Picayune. 


SEEMING PROSPERITY. 
Daily and hourly proof 


Tells us prosperity ’s at the highest degree. 
The fount handle of 
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A SHADOW, 
SY ADELAIDS ANNE PROCTOR. 


What lack the valleys and mountains 
That once were green and gay? 
What lack the babbling fountains? 
Their voice is sad tc-day. 
Only the sound of a voice, 
Tender, and sweet, and low, 
That made the earth rejoice 
A year ago! 


What lack the tender flowers? 
A shadow is on the sun; 
What lack the merry hours, 
That I long that they were done? 
Only two smiling eyes, 
That told of joy and mirth; 
They are shining in the skies: 
I mourn on earth! 


What lacks my heart, that makes it 
So weary and full of pain?— 
That trembling hope forsakes it, 
Never to come again? 
Only snother heart, 
Tender, and all my own; 
In the still grave it lies : 


I weep alone! 
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THE PEASANT OF BUFPFIERE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


In 1794, the overthrow of all the institutions 
connected with public instruction in France, threw 


many of the students into great distress, from 
not being able to prosecute their studies in any 
other way than as beneficiaries. That portion of 
them who needed help most, were probably they 
whom the world would need most—they whose 
genius was superior to their conditions. 

Among the latter class, and pre-eminent over 
all the rest, was William Dupaytren, a native of 
Buffiere. When only twelve years old, he was 
placed under the protection of the principal in 
the College de la Marche, as a student; and his. 
high talent, his great industry, and his unblem- 
ished character, were themes on which his patron. 
never ceased to dwell. 

From the breaking up of the college, however, 
the worthy man lost sight of his favorite pupil ;. 
although often wondering what could beeome of 
one so well fitted to perform his part in the 
world, and whose manhood, he was assured,. 
would carry out the rich promise of his youth. 
The trath was, that Dupuytren was almost © 
starving ; and not knowing where to find his old: 
friend, he dared not search for him lest he should 
betray his poverty to others. Relatives he had 
none. His old father had been a parliamentary. 
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advocate, but had lost his place, and was reduced 
to absolute penury before he died ; and the boy 
had nothing to rely upon but his indomitable 
energy, genius and perseverance. But even 
these will sometimes succumb before cold and 
hunger ; and William would often wonder if his 
hopes would hold out under the discouragements 
and privations of his present life. 

He rented the poorest and meanest little room, 
in a shabby quarter of Paris, and here he ap- 
plied himself diligently to a course of study that 
would have not shamed a man ofthirty. Often, 
with only a little coarse bread and a glass of wa- 
ter—scanty food indeed for a growing boy—he 
mastered difficult and exhausting studies, and 
would fain have carried his labor far into the 
night, had not his inability to procure light pre- 
vented. ‘To earn even the lowest sum by which 
he could sustain life, he was obliged to devote a 
part of his time to the performance of labor in 
carrying parcels, or other similar employments. 

Under the same roof with him, lived another 
boy, nearly of the same age—a light-hearted, 
cheerful lad, who followed the oecupation of a 
water carrier. An acquaintance between the 
two was soon formed, and the pleasure it af- 
forded them was mutual. William Dupuytren 
gave lessons in reading and writing to Chas- 
sagne, who had had no opportunity of learning ; 
and as he was an apt scholar, he soon learned 
many other things. . 

To him, in lieu of any other companion, and 
indeed because he liked him, the young student 
confided all his hopes of fature distinction ; and 
the water carrier became as interested in his 
friend’s prospects as if they were his own. For 
himeelf, he had no greater ambition than one day 
to be the owner of a water-cask. Now, he was 
obliged to devote a portion of his earnings to 
pay for the use of one. 

Dapuytren smiled, good humoredly, at his 
companion’s standard. His own was to be head 
surgeon at the Hotel Dieu. All his hopes and 
wishes pointed to this; he had set this up as his 
goal, and he intended to reach it. But mean- 
time his growing frame required support. His 
mind went far beyond the slender physique, and 
left the latter pining for food, while the mind was 
receiving too much stimulus. 

Chassagne was a lad of real common sense, 
although lacking in education. He saw how it 
was with his new friend, and he insisted, on pain 
of removing away from him, upon his receiving 
@ portion of the coarse but wholesome provision 
with which he supplied his own homely board. 

“ How can I pay you for it, dear Chassagne ?” 
said William, ingenuously. 
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“Pay me when you are head sargeon!” an- 
swered his friend ; and the student submitted to 
his kindness. 

After this, the generous water carrier often 
became responsible for the student’s little com- 
forts, always referring to the head surgeon’s sal- 
ary as his recompense ; and it was remarkable 
that no shadow of distrust of this event ever 
seemed to come over them. Both were equally 
sanguine as to the fature; and, poor as was the 
present state of their finances and circumstances, 
there was a golden light in the future that 
streamed all along the path between youth and 
manhood, and lightened the burdens which each 
bore. Blessed quality of youth, which looks to 
the west in the darkest hour, and which, if it 
cannot see the sun itself, can behold the radiance 
that gathers where it has gone down ! 

“If I had but ten louis!” said the student to 
his friend, one night, when the latter had re- 
turned from his toil, and they sat down to a 
supper which William had joyfully prepared 
with his last handful of coal. 

“ And what would you do with it?’ asked 
Chassagne, to whom the sound of ten louis 
seemed an enormous sum. 

“I would attend some good medical school at 
once. That would pay all my expenses for four 
months ; and by that time, I should be able to 
do something for myself.” 

“And have you no friend of whom you can 
borrow this amount ?” 

The student bethought himself of his whole 
class at school. One boy, whose father, the 
Duc de ——, was immensely rich, and allowed 
his son a large sum for his incidental wants, 
was the only one from whom he could expect 
such a favor. To him he went in al! the flush of 
youthful confidence, never doubting, judging 
him by hinrself, that he would generously ad- 
vance him the money. 

He was received at the great man’s house with 
that pompous scorn which his shabby clothing 
inspired. His classmate had not penetration 
enough to see that, beyond this poor exterior, 
was something which would one day throw his 
wealth and titles into the shade. His superficial 
mind could not take in the fact that this boy 
might become greater by his talents, by the 
wealth which God had bestowed upon the in- 
ward, than the Duc de ——’s son could ever 
hope to be. 

He laughed at the idea of being asked to 
lend his allowance, and jeered at the sensitive 
boy who had made the request. He was in the 
midst of preparations fora party, and had but 
little time to talk with him; and remarking on 
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the appearance of his clothes, he seemed anxious 
to get rid of a visitor so likely to awaken the 
scorn of those more noble ones whom he was 
momentarily expecting. 

“Another time, William, when I have no 
company, you may come and see me.” 

“ Never !” answered the young student. “‘ The 
paltry sum I have wished to borrow would have 
supplied me with food and opportunity to study 
for foar months; butI do not wish for it now. 
Farewell, Leon, I shall never trouble you again 
until you need me.” 

The money came from another and a humbler 
source; but it was more grateful to the student 
than if it came from the house of the Duc 
de ——. It brought a blessing, too; for it ena- 
bled him to fit himself so well for his fatare pro- 
fession, that when the school of medicine was 
established in 1799, Dupuytren was chosen as 
assistant, and afterwards, in 1801, as head of 
one of the departments. In 1811, he was chosen 
professor, succeeding to Sabatier; and, in 1813, 
was elected second surgeon to the Hotel Dieu. 
In 1815, the destiny he had marked out for him- 
self was accomplished—he became head surgeon ! 
One year afterwards, he was created baron and 
knight of St. Michel. 

Daring all this prosperity and success, he had 
never forgotten his humble friend, the water car- 
rier. Steadily, as he increased, he repaid his 
obligations to him, and delicately showered fa- 
vors upon him as upon a brother. A brother, 
indeed, he considered him; and Chassagne 
loved and reverenced the man who had thus 
risen to the position of one of the greatest men, 
not only in Paris, but of the world. All Europe 
was ringing with the skill of Baron Dupuytren. 

He was about thirty-five years old, and in the 
full height of his fame, when one day a carriage 
stopped at his gate, and the servant announced 
that his master, the Duc de ——, wished to see 
the baron immediately. This was the young 
duc, the Leon of other days, who had succeeded 
to his father. 

The baron’s servant opened the door of an 
ante-room, saying that his master was engaged 
with a patient, but would see the duc in his turn. 
A poor old woman seemed waiting there; and 
when the baron came out, they both rose to 
speak to him. Motioning to the woman, he 
was turning towards the door, when the duc in- 
terposed and begged to be heard. 

“ Not until your turn comes,” said the baron. 
And the nobleman had to give place to a poor 
old woman. 

Stifling his anger, when the baron re-appeared, 
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was dying. He knew the great man did not 
visit patients, but three thousand francs—four— 
nay, five should be his, if he would go to his 
only son, his heir, the future Duc de ——., 

“ Six thousand,” said the baron, coolly; and 
the duc agreed even to that. 

At the gate, they encountered a water carrier, 
in the greatest apparent grief. The baron went 
to him instantly. 

“ What is it, Chassagne ?” he asked. 

“O, Monsieur Baron, you—” 

“ Call me William! say thee and thou to me, 
or {I will not hear you,” answered the doctor, 
earnestly. 

“ My little daughter is dying and I want you,” 
said Chassagne, weeping. 

“But my son, M. Baron! One moment may 
be too late.” 

“ After I have seen this man’s child, I will at- 
tend to you. Chassagne, come into my car- 
riage 

“M. Baron, I will give you six thousand 
francs, if you will come with me now; if not 
instantly, then—” 

“Be content,” said the baron, looking at him 
with contempt. ‘“ You need not threaten.” 
And pushing him aside, he directed the driver to 
the house of Chassagne. 

Little Marie did not die ; and after everything 
had been done for her recovery, the barom went 
to see the other patient. The heir had just ex- 
pired. It was the first time he had entered that 
dwelling since he was treated with such bitter 
contempt, when he was a poor and friendless 
boy, seeking for the knowledge which had now 
raised him so high above the other, even in point 
of wealth, and immensely above him in honors 
and position. He had told him then that he 
would enter it no more until he needed him—and 
the time had come ! 

The time had come—and a poor, feeble old 
woman, and a water carrier’s child had been pre- 
ferred before the aristocratic patient, who died 
without the help so freely given to them. Did 
he remember the evening on which he laughed at 
the thought of his ever needing “the son of a 
peasant of the Limonsin—a Dupuytren ?” 

.'ruly, there is a law of compensation, even in 
this world; and he who now stands, clothed in 
rags, at the gate of the scornful, may one day be 
needed there, and come all too late. 


COMPENSATIONS. 
Forever, from the hand that takes 
One blessing from us, others fall, 
And svon or late our Father makes 


he besought him to go to his son, who he feared 


His perfect recompense to all.—WurrTizr. 
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JERUSALEM. 


All the an 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Jerusalem, the city of the Bast— 

The city of the gorgeous temple reared 
By Solomon the king—the city leased, 

So speaking, for a thousand years, declared 
The city of the Lord—by art increased 

To splendid fame few other cities shared : 
Jerusalem, the mighty, fell!—and why? 
Because divided—it lacked unity ! 


Titus, the Roman, with his veteran force 
long the city, and would ne’er 
Have triumphed had defending Hebrew’s course 
Been what it ought—it was not weakness, fear, 
But something just as baneful, if uot worse, 
That closed with blood their national career. 
It was—let nations read the lesson well— 
Intestine feuds destroyed them, and they fell! 


Jerusalem, the great, is gone forever! 
It has not, cannot, will not be restored ; 
Vain every wish, moneyed or armed endeavor, 
The Moslem has it, and will be its lord. 
The Jews are scattered widely, and may never 
Have aught for country, save a heartfelt word. 
His land has passed away, but still the Jew 
Himself remains the Israelite and true. 


Of kingdoms, empires, since the world began, 
How many have been swallowed up and lost; 
Their people merged in others to a man, 
All their descendants stranger tribe to boast. 
The Jews alone, superior to the ban 
That would annihilate, stand up a host: 
A race distinct, themselves they proudly show 
The same they were some thousand years ago. 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Tae last touches had been given to the new 
church in the large manufacturing town of Lons- 
@ale. The fine-toned bell had pealed its first 
notes upon the air, and the music-teacher hod 
tried the new organ, and found it perfect. The 
ladies had put on the finishing of those little 
decorations, which they know so well how to 
manage, and the church stood out in all its glory 
of tall steeple, Gothic windows, and an iron 
fence, that shut in the small strip of ground, 
‘which is all that the modern utilitarians of 
newly founded cities can spare, even around the 
churches. 

It was on a September evening that it was 
to be dedicated; the same monopolizing spirit 
of gain forbidding the old fashioned custom of 
taking a whole day; and long before the time 
for services commenced, a crowd of young girls 


had flocked in, to wonder and admire the largest 
and handsomest church which had ever been 
built in Lonsdale. 

But as yet, it was only a building—the solemn 
act of dedication having not been performed, 
making it seem no holier than any other; and 
the gay young creatures ran hither and thither, 
through the long aisles, mounted the staits to 
the galleries, and called sportively to each other 
from the very pulpit. Again, they descended, 
and each chose her own pew, and sat in it awhile 
with mock gravity. 

Only one or two of them walked with a more 
sober step, and seemed to realize that there was 
any thing serious connected with the use to 
which the edifice was to be appropriated. One 
of these was a young girl who had recently come 
to Lonsdale—a mere child in appearance, but a 
woman in all the practical realities of life. 

Olive Brace was the daughter of parents who 
seemed born to poverty, yet had little of the true 
love which makes poverty light. When past 
middle age, Mr. Bruce, a widower, and the 
father of several children, had married a young 
girl. The family had increased by three sons 
and two daughters, of which Olive was the 
eldest; and in the gloom and desolation which 
poverty was shedding over the large household, 
the painful sight of half-fed and poorly clad 
children, the fretfal repinings of the mother, and 
the ill-concealed intemperance that was wasting 
the strength, and sapping the small gains, of the 
father, this young girl seemed alone to be capa- 
ble of judging or acting ; and she announced her 
intention of leaving home, in order to earn 
something for the little brothers and sisters, who 
she foresaw would be poorer and more wretched 
by her stay. 

Mrs. Bruce, grown callous and indifferent by 
the cruel disappointment of her prospects in life, 
passively consented, without feeling, as most 
mothers do, how difficult it may be for a young 
and inexperienced girl to step out into the wide 
evil world. But, at all events, there was no very 
pure or sacred atmosphere for her to step out 
from at home; and as God “ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” so did he watch over the 
innocent child who, with a woman’s heart, and a 
man’s strength of purpose, devoted herself to her 
work. 

She had heard of the prosperity of the new 
city whieh had sprung up by magic as it were, 
and was rearing its tall factories, and bringing 
in thousands to work in its mills. She shrunk 
from becoming an operative there, but she felt 
that there was another field in which she could 
better preserve her independence, and perhaps 
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gain more, than by mill labor. Where there 
were so many female purchasers there must 
surely be a good opportunity for supplying them 
with goods that female taste could select; and 
before many weeks, Olive Bruce was at the head 
of a well-appointed establishment, with a set of 
good and promptly paying customers, enabling 
her to keep several assistants. 

Returning from tea, to her store, she had fall- 
en in with a friend, and they had joined the 
troop who were entering the new church. In the 
playfal selection of pews, Olive had followed the 
example of her friend, and chosen one for her- 
self. It was about midway between the pulpit 
and door ; and the plain drab cushions contrast- 
ed with the rich crimson carpet, differing from 
all the rest, caught her eye, and she seated her- 
self within it. It was already completely fur- 
nished with hymn-books, a Bible and several 
small copies of the New Testament. She opened 
one, and it bore onthe fly-leaf, the name of 
“Lyman Cleveland.” 

“Look, Miss Bruce!” said a gay, girlish 
voice, in the next pew, “there is Deacon Cleve- 
land coming up the aisle, and seeing you on his 
own premises.” Olive looked involuntarily to- 
wards the door, blushing crimson at the girl’s 
loud speech, which he must have heard. 

Walking slowly up the aisle, was a tall, gen- 
tlemanly-looking man, with a grave, yet pleasant 
and serene aspect. It seemed’ simply ludicrous 
to Olive to calla man evidently not more than 
thirty or thirty-five years old, ‘ deacon ;” for in 
her old-fashioned country town, the office was 
only appropriated by the oldest members of the 
church—men of gray heads and wrinkled faces 
and trembling hands. She could not believe 
that this man held a similar position, and sup- 
posed the title must have been given for his 
grave and somewhat precise look and manner. 
As he reached his own pew, Olive’s mischievous 
neighbor called him, and formally intrgduced 
him to its occupant. A few words of common 
courtesy passed between them, and Olive joined 
her friend, and passed out just as the bell began 
to ring for services. 

Mr. Cleveland followed her to the door. 
“Will you not stay, and witness the service ?” 
he asked. “Pray return, and accept the same 
seat which you left so hastily.” 

The mild, sweet and persuasive tone had yet 
something of authority with it, that struck plea- 
santly on the ear of Olive, who had never heard 
such sounds at her own home; and she followed 
him back to the vacated seat. She looked round 
for the wife whom she fully expected to see en- 


ter the pew, but no one appeared, and she sat | before, 


there through the whole service, wondering at 
the power of a voice over her, and scarcely 
hearing a word of the long and somewhat tedious 
sermon. Mr. Cleveland opened the little door 
for her to pass out, but he did not offer to attend 
her. He was to meet the ministers, and arrange 
something in connection with the dedication, he 
told her, as if in excuse, although Olive certainly 
did not expect it from a stranger, an vein man 
too, as she thought him. 

No store in the new city was half so popular 
as that of .Miss Bruce. There were portions of 
the day, when it was literally crowded, mostly 
with people belonging to the mills. Olive’s 
excellent taste wrought silently a better taste 
with many who had hitherto bought only showy 
and ill-chosen fabrics ; but now, the tawdry finery 
gave place to neat, delicate designs, and goods 
that would bear inspection in their quality. 

Her own little figure was always prettily dressed. 
She had the rare art of making a simple chintz 
look as graceful and pretty as the silks and cost- 
ly garments of others, and her plain cottage 
bonnet of white straw looked positively elegant 
in its simplicity. 

She was thus arrayed, one evening, and about 
to leave the store for the others to close, when a 
gentleman entered, inquiring for gloves. The 
voice was Mr. Cleveland’s she knew. It was 
different from any other which she had heard in 
this hurrying, bustling town, where people would 
hardly spend time to articulate their words, and 
where the sweetness of tone was spoiled by the 
quick slurring of letters and syllables. She wait- 
ed on him herself, remembering his politeness to 
her, on the one occasion of their meeting ; and 
when he was suited in his purchases, to her sur- 
prise, he asked her if he should go home with 
her. 

Until then, she had imagined him already 
married; and she could hardly now believe that 
he was not. A few whispered words from her 
favorite assistant, told her that there would be 
nothing wrong in allowing him to walk with her, 
and they went away together. There is little of 
romance in such a wooing, where the disparity of 
age makes a man seem more like father than hus- 
band ; but if there was less of romance, there 
was more of truth and nobleness, and real, heart- 
felt affection in the marriage which soon after 
took place between these two, than often falls to 
the lot of mortals. 

Lyman Cleveland had lived thirty-five years, 
and this was his firstlove! He treated his child- 
wife with the grave tenderness that became him 
so well; and she, her young heart untouched 
reposed in a sweet reliance upon that ten- 
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derness. Hers had been a worse than orphaned 
state ; for she had never experienced the love 
which is so sweet in other homes. Now, she 
had “father, brother, husband, all ix one. 

A dwelling where all the comforts of life were 
freely bestowed received them; and Cleveland’s 
thoughtful tenderness suggested a thousand ways 
to gratify the exquisite taste which he so much 
admired in Olive. Then his best kindness was 
that, although he would not permit her attendance 
at the store, he still allowed her to carry it on in 
the name of her assistant, and to devote the en- 
tire proceeds to her father’s family; thus effect- 
ually saving all anxiety on her part, either that 
they would suffer loss by her marriage, or that 
they would become a burden in any way upon 
her husband. 

His own business lay in connection with the 
railroads which were intersecting the city ; and it 
took him away from the pleasant home which he 
had embellished, more than he wished. But it 
was pleasant to the hitherto lonely man, to find 
itin such exquisite order when he did return, 
and his little Olive, in her freshest of dresses 
awaited him. 

~Pleasanter, too, when a cradle was added to 
the sitting-room attractions, and a child’s sweet 
face looked out from its depths of snowy drapery. 
‘Then came another child ; and with a boy and 
girl in his arms, Cleveland’s happiness seemed 
complete. Thoughtful and pious as he was, he 
referred all his blessings to a divine source, and 
inwardly gave thanks that he was so blessed 
beyond others; but not even his piety could 
make it seem real to him that his happiness, so 
long delayed, and so thoroughly enjoyed, was 
not to be lasting. He could not, would not look 
at the reverse of the picture. Ah! when we are 
happy, how secure our paradise seems to us. 

Cleveland went out one morning with more 
than usual reluctance. He lingered long—went 
out and returned twice, without any apparent 
reason for so doing, and seemed so different 
from his. usual calm and serene demeanor, that 
Olive felt uneasy, until he assured her that 
nothing had happened to disturb him. 

“A little nervous, Ola,” he said, as he turned 
away from the door. “This fresh, bracing air 
will soon make me forget it. I shall go outa 
little way in the cars, to make me feel better. 
Good-by, love, take care of yourself. I will 
come home early.” 

His last sentence was a prophecy. Two or 
three hours only had elapsed, when Lyman 
Cleveland was brought home, mortally injured 
by a collision on the road. 

“Look upward, my Olive! God will not for- 


sake you; and if it is permitted that spirits may 
watch around their own, I will come to you, 
my heart’s best beloved !” 

The sun set that night upon a desolate dwell 
ing. Olive was a widow, and her children or- 
phans. There was a universal expression of 
sorrow, for Lyman Cleveland was a good man ; 
but all know how soon, in the bustling cares of a 
crowded city, the vacant places are filled, and 
the memory of the dead is perpetuated only on 
the tombstone and in the hearts of the bereaved. 

Two or three months afterwards, another in- 
fant lay in Olive’s arms. No father’s welcome 
greeted it; but to the mother, it came like an 
angel sent from heaven. It was a wee, tiny 
baby, with a look of age upon its little face, 
that told of sorrow before it was born; but she 
could see that it resembled Lyman, and she 
called it by his name. 

When she became little strong, she en- 
deavored to look into her affairs. She shrunk 
painfully from the revelation they afforded her. 
What little had been left to her, was swallowed 
up in the expenses of her household while ill, 
with the exception of some notes which she 
looked at in blank despair. Two of them were 
from a company that failed just after Lyman’s 
death, and the third was from his old father, 
who would never be able to cancel it. There 
was the store—but she hesitated long, whether 
she had a right to appropriate its proceeds to 
herself. It had seemed a sacred gift laid aside 
for her parents. But her children? that thought 
prevailed, and she now gave all the personal at- 
tention to its business, which she could spare 
from her little family. 

Her time was now so much occupied with her 
children, however, that she could not attend 
fully to the concerns as she wished; and since 
Lyman’s supervision was wanting, there was an 
evident falling off in the profits. Finally, it 
failed to bring her any return whatever, and in 
a few months, the whole stock was sold as 
bankrupt. 

Three little children looking up to her for 
support, the eldest scarcely more than an infant, 
and the youngest a feeble, pale babe, nursed in 
sorrow, and with the mother’s tears dropping on 
his white cheeks, and the look of premature in- 
telligence in the preternaturally large eyes, and 
no one to help her bear the burden; and worst 
of all, her own health failing, from the manifold 
troubles, anxieties and labors which her situation 
imposed, formed a hard lot for a woman whose 
years numbered but twenty-five. 

How she lived through that dreary year, no 
one knew. She did not know. It seemed all 
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one dark, miserable succession of griefs and cares 
and despondency, uncheered, save by the uncon- 
scious smiles of her children. In the spring, 
she took the scanty remnant of her furniture, and 
went out into the adjoining village, a mere coun- 
try place, with only a few farm-houses. A little 
hut that had been built for storing seeds and 
garden tools, but now disused for that purpose, 
stood near one of these farm-houses, and she 
begged the farmer to let her live in it, and take 
the rent in her work. 

Mr. Bradford was a kind-hearted, benevolent 
man, and he said kindly, that she was welcome 
to the poor shelter, if indeed she could live there 
atall. Before her things arrived, he had con- 
verted it into a good room and bed-room, and 
by the aid of a little paper, paint and whitewash, 
had made it look clean and even pretty, with the 
great apple tree shading it in front. 

Olive disposed her little furniture, put up her 
spotlessly white curtains, arranged her neat bed 
and the cribs for the two eldest children; and 
then, in the still quiet of the morning hour, with 
only nature around her, and no factory bells dis- 
turbing the sweet silence, and no bustling crowd 
hurrying along, she sent her children into the 
open air, and sat down at her window to inhale 
the fragrance of the apple blossoms, and to think 
what she was to do. She had not been so happy 
since Lyman died. There was no struggle to 
be maintained in this quiet spot, merely to keep 
up appearances. Here, her children would be 
gaining health and strength, and she could sure- 
ly pay for their coarse bread and milk, by labor 
of some kind. So, for the first time in a year, 
she put away care, and began to trust more fully 
in the future. 

A summer in the country! Who has not felt 
its charm? Surely no one ever felt it more 
deeply than our poor Olive. Living as she did, 
almost entirely in the open air—for in watching 
her children at play, she would take her sewing 
out under the apple tree—she lost the fragility 
and paleness which her sorrow and the effect of 
her mourning dress had heightened, and she be- 
came strong and well. Here, she felt that Ly- 
man’s promise to come to her, would be fulfilled ; 
nay, she sometimes believed that his visible 
presence was near her. She grew peaceful, re- 
signed, almost happy. 

There was an arrival at the farm-house, one 
day, that seemed to cause an unusual sensation. 
Olive was interested, in spite of herself, for her 
quiet life had so few interruptions! and the 
Bradfords lived as retired as she did. Little 
Philip, her eldest child, came running in from 
the farm yard, and told her that Mr. Arthur 
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Bradford had come. She had heard the old 
farmer speak of his son, Arthur, and she rejoiced 
in his retarn for his parents’ sake. She pictured 
her own delight at some future day, when Philip 
or Lyman might come home to her in this way, 
unexpectedly, to surprise her. While she was 
thinking of this, Mr. Bradford passed the win- 
dow, with his son’s arm affectionately twined 
within his own. He stopped to bid her good 
morning, and to introduce his son, in the glad- 
ness of his heart, to the lady-like neighbor of 
whom he thought so highly, for Olive had become 
greatly endeared to the good farmer and his wife. 

Arthur Bradford was one of those men who 
wear their good heart upon their face. He greet- 
ed Olive as respectfully and cordially as he 
would the occupant of a palace; admired the 
taste with which her little cottage had been made 
a pleasant addition to the scenery around the 
farm ; and said feelingly, that, although he had 
travelled far and wide, there was nothing so 
beautiful to him as his home and its surroundings. 

“And the best of it all is, that he is never 
going away any more,” said his father. “ Arthur 
has decided to take my farm, and I am going to 
live easy the rest of my life.” 

Olive expressed her pleasure that he could 
now rest from his labors, and they passed on. 
Since she came here, no day had gone by, with- 
out some token of lovefrom the Bradfords. Her 
wood pile was kept replenished, and everything 
which grew on the farm was so bountifully be- 
stowed on her, that she had no anxiety, save that 
of discovering how best she might repay them for 
their benevolence. Mrs. Bradford’s failing eyes 
suggested to Olive’s mind that her skilful sewing 
would be the most acceptable way, and her offer 
was accepted with a warmth of manner, that 
showed how much it was prized. This, of 
course, made it more necessary that she should 
be often at the farm-house, and Arthur Bradford, 
already dressed in his suit of farming apparel, 
met her every day, with a frank, hearty good 
will, that was worthy the son of his parents. 
He soon made himself fast friends of the little 
Clevelands, who followed him about constantly, 
as he went over the farm to inspect his work- 
men. 

When the day was over, both families sat out 
under the trees together, to enjoy the summer 
evening, until the children grew sleepy. To Ar- 
thur’s mind, nothing was ever half so beautiful 
as Mrs. Cleveland, sitting by his mother’s side 
with little Lyman in her arms, and the two others 
lying on the grass at her feet. 

She was startled, surprised, almost shocked 
when, one evening, after the old people and the 
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children had retired, Arthur Bradford came into 
her room, lighted only by the August moon, and 
asked her to be his wife. Her heart had been so 
wedded to Lyman’s memory, that the bare pos- 
sibility of a second marriage seemed profanation 
to her. She answered him only with tears. 

_ Distressed at this, he implored her to forgive 
his abruptmess. He was a rough man, he said, 
unused to the set forms of speech, necessary per- 
haps to the occasion. He could bring her only 
@ true heart, which had never been shared by any 
woman untilnow. His parents loved her dearly, 
and approved his choice. Jt would be their hap- 
piness to call her daughter. 

“But there are still others to be thought of,” 
answered Olive. 

“Your children? Do you think, for a mo- 
ment, that I forgot them? God helping me, I 
will be a father to them as long as I live, if you 
will but permit me tobe. Have no anxiety about 
that. Remember, I am no boy, seeking only 
the whim of the moment; but an earnest, think- 
ing man—as old as yourself in years, and loving 
you all the better for the baptism of sorrow that 
has been yours. And, as I keep my promise to 
you and to your children, may God do so to 
me.” 

Olive’s heart was touched by his earnestness. 
It was no light thing that, in her friendliness 
and desolation, this family should have been 
raised up as friends to her. It was still more to 
have won the heart of a noble man like Arthur 
Bradford. There was a sense of protection in 
his very presence. As he stood there in the 
bright moonlight, for he had gradually drawn 
her out of the house, for a walk, she thought he 
looked so good and noble, and the words he was 
uttering were so free from any flattery or boyish 
affectation, that it seemed as if any woman might 
be proud and joyful to live in the sunshine of his 
smile always. 

“ Would Lyman approve this?” She asked it 
now, as she habitually had asked the question 
after his death ; and the response to her soul was 
one which she had always trusted in. It bade 
her come into the light which was shedding its 
rays upon her darkness, and that one brief mo- 
ment of sincere communion with the dead decided 
her. She was above the affectation of asking 
him to wait longer for her answer; but freely as 
he had asked her love—almost as abruptly—she 
told him that she would be his wife. 

The morning sun shone brightly above the 
pleasant farm-house and its surroundings. Hap- 
piness shone on every face, for it was known to 
all the household that Arthur Bradford was to 
bring no gay and giddy girl home to take his 
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mother’s honored place, but a meek, serene, sor- 
row-tried, but good and noble woman. 

Olive’s sweet face looked as lovely as in her 
girlhood, when she was married in Lonesdale — 
church to Lyman Cleveland. That day was not 
forgotten in her new joy, and the quiet of her 
second marriage day accorded well with the 
softened remembrances of another. 

No home can be sweeter than that of Olive 
Bradford. The little cot where she first heard 
Arthur’s spoken love, is unaltered within and 
without. Its small yard is a bower of roses, 
planted by her own hand, while she lived there, 
and their growth, for they have climbed to the 
roof, is the only change. Her children are as — 
happy as Arthur Bradford’s love and care can 
make them. I am writing in their pleasant 
home; and as the hastily filled sheets fall upon 
the floor, Olive, tuking them up, says : 

“Why, Mary! you are writing our own his- 
tory! Let me call Arthur to read it.” 

“No, indeed, Olive! not until Ballon’s clear, 
unsullied type shall take the place of these blot- 
ted, unsteady lines.” 


SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE, 


An elderly London lady and a Staffordshire 
“old fogy,” while waiting before the fire ina 
railway station, were overheard, says the Birmin, 
ham Daily Post, in the following scientific 
Oe What do you think is the origin of 
coal? Old gentleman—O, the flood, the flood, 
ma’am. It w all things into chaos, into con- 
fusion, ma’am (throwing his arms all about to 
suit the action to the word), and they all 
mixed up pee you see ; and then they settled 
down again in stratums and layers like, and then 
ignited from time to time and became coal. 

y (apparently greatly astonished, pleased 
and satisfied in her mind)—Indeed! Old gen- 
tleman continuing—Then there’s fossils, too ; 
and there’s trees down in the pits, only they’ve 
got no leaves hardly. Lady—O, isa 

vely science. Old gentleman—It is, itis, ma’am. 
Lady—Only it is not studied as it ought to be, is 
it, sir? Old gentleman—No ma’am; but it’s 
more studied than it has been. 


MarTrimoniAL.—It is no use to reason with 
girls—they will do strange things sometimes. 
With the respectable Mr. Peachem : 


** We wonder any man alive will ever rear a . 
For when she’s dressed with care and cord, tempt- 


ing, fine and 
As men should serve cucumber she flings herself 
away. 


The above profound reflections were suggested 
by reading that a couple were recently married 
at Ayr, Scotland, and the bridegroom had reached 
the interesting age of 77, the bride but 22. They 
went to Edinburgh to spend the honeymoon. 
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- STOLEN DAUGHTER OF SAN MARCO. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


In the heart of adense, flowering garden, close 
bordering on one of those deep lagunes which 
intersect the sea-born city of Venice like threads 
of silver, rose a magnificent palace, with white 
marble walls almost hidden by their thick veil of 
luxuriant vines—latticed balconies, half screened 
by fragrant limes and acaci lated marble 
floors, and ceilings emblazoned with magnificent 
frescoes. 

Out on the rippling water which formed a 
part of the embayed garden of this princely 
estate, and unto whose very edge the rich tropic 
flowers trailed in wildest growth, floated white 
aquatic lilies —beautifal “ Venus Aphrodites, 
censers of purest fragrance, swung by the water- 
nymphs under the waves ;” but fairer than the 
lilies, purer than the fragrant shrubs, and richer 
in grace and bloom than any tropic blossom of 
the south-land, was the only daughter of this 
noble house, Lenora Ferrai, the star of queenly 
Venice ; dark and rich as the hue of the purple 
Tuscan grape was her lustrous hajr, her eyes 
were soft as the liquid diamond, and a cleft 
pomegranate blossom would have been shamed 
by her lips. 

It was in the midnight stillness of a southern 
night, and the maiden stole from her own apart- 
ment opening upon the balcony; while almost 
simultaneously the sound of muffled oars fell on 
her ears as a light gondvla shot from out the 
waters of a dark lagune towards the palace. 
Leaning anxiously over the latticed railing, Le- 
onora took a white scarf from her shoulders and 
fluttered it towards the rower. 

Again the muffled oars, almost noiselessly, but 
swiftly, dipped the water; like a swift-sped ar- 
row the boat clove the tide, then shot under the 
balcony; and in another minute a handsome 

young man in the garb of a Florentine, seizing 
by one of the stone balustrades, had cleared the 
balcony and was at the maiden’s side. 

“ Bel idol mio! Star of my life!” was his first 
words, in soft, sweet Tuscan, as he clasped her 
to his heart, while the girl blushed, but did not 
withdraw from his encircling arm, “for in the 
Circean draught of Love's first kiss she forgot 
her fears and ceased to tremble.” 

“O, Rafaelo, thou art here at last,” she 
murmured. 

“Ay, at last, carina,” returned the lover, 
“ yet even this stay must prove brief, since a 
message hath summoned me to Florence on the 
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morrow’s dawn. But I bear away precious 
memories of blissful hours—and a hope to speed- 
ily return again, Leonora,” he added, tenderly. 

There was a slight pause, during which the 
girl’s brow clouded and she trembled. 

“Do you know that I have had boding fears 
of late? We may not meet again. O, go not 
hence, Rafaelo.” 

“Yonder crescent moon hanging over the 
Adriatic shall not wane ere thou art beside me 
in my native Florence, my bride. Thy fears are 
idle, carissima. Thou art but*a very coward 
to night, little one,” said the young man. 

“Nay, not for myself, but for thee. The dag- 
ger, the inquisition, the anger of San Marco’s 
nobles—you do not know how much cause there 
is for fear of these, Rafaelo,” and she clung to 
him tremblingly. 

“Nay, by Diana, it was not the blood of the 
Ferrais spoke then; for thou wert not wont to 
harbor vulgar fears,” laughed the Florentine. 

“ Call them a woman’s whims, so thou wilt, 
Rafaelo; but only listen,” pleaded Leonora. 
“Thou knowest not the Jesuits, the Council of 
Ten, and our proud Venitian nobles. The spies 
of the Inquisition are everywhere; mayhap even 
now some one looketh on our stolen meeting, for 
the daughters of San Marco are watched and 
guarded closely. Hark, was not that a step?” 
and with a’ frightened air she listened intently. 

“Tush, sweet, thou art a little raven, busy 
with croaking evil. ’Twas but thy birds stirring 
in their cage, or the night wind rustling a curtain 
on the hangings of thy chamber wall. Surely 
no one knoweth of our midnight meeting. There 
is but one whom I bethink me thou hast cause 
to shun, and he the Father Ignatius. Leonore, 
I like him not; cometh he here often of late ?” 

“He is much here of late,” answered the 
maiden. “Even now he watcheth beside the 
bedside of my father. But he speaketh little to 
me ; why fearest thou him, Rafaelo? Yor long 
months the padre hath been my father’s con- 
fessor and mine—he surely would not harm us.” 

“I cannot express this dislike by words, for 
you would not understand me; and, in good 
sooth, I may mistake after all. But he hath a 
face no man can read, therefore cannot trust. I 
would he were not your confessor, cara; but 
since it is so, tell him what spiritual exercises 
thou likest, but beware how thou openest to him 
thy fall heart. Thou fearest for me; but guard 
well for thyself, Leonora. Promise me this, and 
I must away. When again we meet, I come to 
claim you for my bride. Now addio, carissima !”’ 
And with a lingering embrace the Florentine 
sprang adown the balcony and was gone. 
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A few minutes after the Florentine’s graceful 
gondola shot out from beneath the overhanging 
balcony like a swift-winged arrow into the waters 
of the lagune, Leonora Ferrai turned from her 

station where she had watched the departure of 
her lover, and entered her room. As she stepped 
through the low casement, a tall muffled figure 
glided from behind the velvet window hangings 
and suddenly confronted her. 

‘Holy Mary preserve us!” she exclaimed 
with a slight scream, crossing herself, then sank 
into a seat, half fainting. 

“ Zitto, zitto! hush, hush!” came in a low, 
deep, yet musical voice, as the figure glided 
nearer. “Peace be with thee, my daughter. 
Why fearest thou the holy padre?” 

Leonora still shuddered violently ; but meekly 
bowing her head and rapidly making the sign of 
the cross, said : 

“Pardon, I knew thee not; but—but where- 
fore here ?”’ And a faint flush rose to her cheek, 
for they stood alone in her private dressing- 
room. 

“ Thou wert not where I sought thee,daughter, 
therefore came I hither. Letus to thine oratory, 
I would talk with thee,” replied the Jesuit. 

Leonora led the way to a small apartment 
where pictures of the virgin looked down from 
the walls, and where, each morning, mid-day 
and vesper hour she entered to bow before the 
silver crucifix upon the little marble altar, and 
murmur an “ Ave Maria.” Save the pictures 
of the meek-eyed Madonna, the altar of Carrara 
marble, and the richly chased silver cross, there 
were no other adornments to this little prayer- 
room, except a small hanging Greek lamp sus- 
pended over the altar whose soft rays now feebly 
illumined the darkness. 

“Wilt thou sit, Padre Ignatius?” asked 
Leonora, pointing to the one couch covered with 
India stuff against the wall. 

“ Nay, daughter,” replied the priest, throwing 
back his cowl, and revealing the bold, handsome 
Roman profile of a face over which scarce thirty- 
five years could have passed—a face upon whose 
fully revealed features the girl looked for the first 
time, and with a dim gaze of bewilderment, as 
though she had met him somewhere before, per- 
haps in her dreams. “Nay, daughter, Father 
Ignatius hath no care for repose when the wel- 


fare of the Holy Mother Church claims his 
services. My daughter, I have just come from 
beside the bed of thy sire ; we have been talking 
there of thee.” 

«Leonora again scanned his face; and the 
spirit of inquiry was strong in her beautiful 


eyes. Again, looking upon the priest, that gleam 
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of bewildered recognition broke over her features, 
and an ejaculation almost fell from her lips ; but, 
repressing it, she dropped her eyes to the floor, 
subdued by his powerful gaze bent full upon her 
—a gaze whose expression of blended pas:ion, 
sternness and exultation she could not then 
fathom, but which sank into her heart with a 
thrill of terror. 

“ Ay, daughter, beside thy dying sire’s bed, 
and holding converse of thee,” replied the 
Jesuit, as if comprehending a query in her ques- 
tioning glance. 

“Dying! My father dying, and I here? Let 
me go to him.” And with a white face the girl 
started up. 

“ Nay, daughter Leonora,” said the priest, de- 
taining her, “nay, I did’ exceed my warrant, 
and thou art needlessly alarmed. Thy sire fails 
rapidly, thus have I called him a dying man ; 
but there is no immediate danger.” 

“But I pray thee let me go to him,” she 
pleaded. 

“ Stay, at this hour thou must listen unto me. 
Thy father is in the hands of a skilful leech ; 
thou canst do nothing.” 

“ But no hireling can perform the affectionate 
offices of a child. Thou sayest his days are few, 
yet hinderest me from his bedside,” urged Leo- 
nora, for already had a dread of that bald eyed 
Jesuit seized upon her 

“ Daughter,” and Father Ignatius’s voice grew 
stern, and he laid his hand upon her arm, “ but 
now, thou didst waste a full hour in bandying 
love words end wasting kisses upon a smooth- 
faced lover on yonder balcony, and now pratest 
of duty to thy sick sire. Is this well of Ferrai’s 
daughter ?” 

With a faint cry of affright, the girl sank 
on the couch. 

* Lost, lost, O, Rafaelo!” For it was the 
priest’s step she had heard on the balcony, and 
not a fancy, as her lover would have persuaded 
her. 

“ Listen,” said the priest softly, after the sound 
of her faint sobs had died away, “listen and 
fear not. Nay, weep not thus, my daughter. 
Tis trae, by chance I overheard all to-night ; 
but, bethink thee, in whose bosom will this secret 
rest more secure than thy father confessor’s ?”” 

Lulled by his specious sophistry and kindly 
tone, Leonora exclaimed eagerly, “O, padre, 
thou wilt not betray us ?”’ 

The Jesuit’s voice grew wondrous sweet, and 
trembled with dissembled sadness. 

“Leonora Ferrai, daughter of San Marco 
and of our Holy Church, in that thou hast con- 


cealed aught at the confessional thou hast griev- 
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ously sinned, thou hast given mach sorrow to 
him who has ever been thy best friend, Padre 
Ignatius.” 

The girl did not reply ; but a blash burned on 
her forehead, and she bowed her head in shame ; 
for the Catholic faith in which she had been born 
and nurtured was still strong in her heart, and 
she know that according to its teachings, she had 
greatly erred. 

“Tf the dove leaves her nest, sooner or later 
the storm will overtake her, till, weary and 
wounded, she finds no rest for her broken wing. 
My daughter, wilt thou confess all, and again 
come back into the bosom of the true church ? 
It was for this I sought thee to-night, to win thee 
back to peace and trust again.” And the Jesuit 
laid his hand on the kneeler’s head, who had 
sunk down at his feet. 

The struggle was over in the Venitian’s heart. 
In that hour, lulled by the honeyed sophisms of 
the artful priest—forgetting Rafaelo’s warnings 
—and, above all, fearing longer to violate her 
Catholic creed, she bent herself upon the marJle 
flags; and, alternately kissing the beads of her 
rosary and grasping the priest’s robe of coarse, 
black serge, she breathed forth her confession. 

Amid tears and sobs she told all—how, a few 
weeks agone, she had first met the beautiful young 
Florentine, Rafaelo Vasi, who had come hither 
to the grand Venitian Court—how at one glance 
his passionate eyes had shone into her heart, till, 
from loving in secret, she came to acknowledge 
her love when they met at a brilliant festa—how, 
night after night he had come thither to meet her 
on the balcony—then, suddenly reproaching her- 
self that she had betrayed her lover, she meekly 
bowed her head, waiting Father Jgnatius’s words. 

While this recital was going on, it was terrible 
to behold the agitation imprinted on that face of 
late so impassive ; but when she looked up again 
the lids drooped over his luminous eyes, hiding 
their fire—and she saw only the immobile face of 
her confessor. Again he laid his hand on her 
heavy braids; and again that voice, so fascinat- 
ingly sweet, like a serpent gliding through 
flowers, stole from his lips. 

“ Daughter, I have listened ; but bethink thee, 
is nothing kept back, even now? Fear not, thy 
father confessor will prove no tyrant to thee.” 

“T have promised the Florentine to become his 


bride,” she said, blashingly. “ But not now, not 
now,” she added, rapidly. “I will never go to 
his arms so lopg as my sire liveth. It never 
shall be said that a Ferrai deserted her sire. * O, 
I was mad to steal forth to meet him, while he 
who loved and watched over my life lies feeble 


and stricken in his old age.” 
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“ Girl, thou wilt never become his wife. The 
church claims thee; if not the church, then—” 

But the priest did not finish his sentence save 
by that long, lingering gaze with which his eyes 
met Léonora’s—a gaze so intense, so passionate, 
so almost fiendish, that involuntarily she shud- 
dered, and covered her eyes with her hands. 

“ Nay, look up, look up now, Ferrai’s daugh- 
ter,” exclaimed the monk in low, concentrated 
accents, and he forced her hands from her eyes, 
and lifted her face to his own. “ Leonora, 
daughter, the priest of the Holy Cross—the Padre 
Ignatius, the member of the order of Loyola— 
hath heard thy confession, and waits but to 
absolve.” 

But the uttered words were strangely at vari- 
ance with the light burning in those passionate 
orbs looking deep into her own; and when 
Leonora Ferrai again lifted her eyes it was but 
to read a revelation in the bold, startlingly 
handsome Roman face bent above her—but to 
find herself caught madly to the priest’s wildly 
panting breast, while a shower of hot kisses fell 
like molten lava on her lips, cheek, forehead— 
till, breaking free from his clasp, she sank before 
the crucifix, and, in a sudden passion of tears, 
with much of terror, but more of loathing in her 
voice, she whispered the single word : 

Dragoni 

And so the night waned away; and when 
morning lifted her head from the orient waves, a 
messenger found her still kneeling before the 
altar and the cross, to turn and pray again when 
she listened to the words: 

“ Thy sire, the Count Bartholemew, is dead !” 

It was evening in Florence. The gorgeous 
Italian sunset had melted—the sun, all day cir- 
cling above the vineyard, had sunk into the tide- 
less Mediterranean—and the deep blue veil that 
shrouded the heavens was all ablaze with stars. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Francesco de 
Medici, and his mistress, the beautiful Bianca 
Capello, sat in their princely dwelling, the Villa 
Strozzi. His residence was a perfect fairy land 
of luxury; and with its tesselated marble floors, 
its walls hung with silken arras and velvet 
draperies, its fountains of perfumed water, its 
statues, pictures, vines and roses, and its gardens 
delightful as the vales of Vallambrosa, “ had be- 


come the rendezvous of all that was brilliant in 
wit, distinguished in talent, profound in science, 
pre-eminent in art, or attractive in beauty.” s 
The apartment in which the grand duke and 
the beautiful Capello sat was hung with azure 
silken arras embroidered heavily with gold ; on 


the ceiling was a fresco of Aurora drawn by the 
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hours, and met by the morning sun; in a niche 
stood a statue of Narcissus, with a tuft of pure 
white flowers sculptured from the marble at his 
feet; while the chairs were of ivory and gold, 
and in the centre of the room a table of lapis 
lazuli was strewn with costly bijoux and vases of 
rare flowers. 

Innumerable couckes and velvet cushions were 
scattered about the apartment, and on one of 
these sat, or rather reclined, Francesco de Medici 
at Bianca’s feet. Poor grand duke! elsewhere 
in all Tuscany he was sovereign; here, he was 
only a slave. 

“ Carissima,”’ said the duke fondly, idly toying 
with one white hand which hung over his 
shoulder, “I feel to-night that, if thou weft to 
ask aught of me, like Herod of old I would 
grant to thee, even unto the half of my kingdom. 
What hast thou to proffer, mia colomba, my 
dove?” 

“Nay, my lord,” laughed Bianca, lightly 
stroking his hair, “I ery your mercy, but I think 
no single wish, so royally has thy bounty supplied 
all.” 

“Prythee, sweet, is it so? Then, like the 
great Alexander, I'll soon have thee sobbing 
about mine ears, because, having subdued me 
and mine, thou hast no ‘more worlds of love to 
conquer— Now get the hence, Ghurizzo, for a 
forward imp!” the duke added impatiently to 
the little dwarf page who that moment appeared 
in the doorway. 

“ Tllustrissima, a cavalier at the gate craves 
admittance,” said the dwarf, with a bow. 

“ Did he give name or errand ?” asked Bianca. 

“Nay, signorina, he did but ask if the grand 
duke were here.”’ 

“ Be gone,” exclaimed the duke. 
admit no cavalieros to-night.” 

“Nay, by the Madonna, mine own prince,” 
said Bianca, laughingly, “I see the shadow of 
the black eagle’s wing upon thy brow. But now 
thou mad’st offer to grant any favor of my ask- 
ing; and, prythee, I have a fancy to know this 
cavalier’s errand.” 

“Let him enter,” said the duke to the page. 

The page threw wide the door, admitting the 
cavalier, richly attired and holding his velvet 
cap with white drooping plumes in his hand. A 
smile of recognition lighted the faces of Bianca 
and her lover. : Francesco started up. 

“T faith, Vasi, is it thou? Well, thou must’ 
thank Bianca for thine audience, for I had well- 
nigh denied the admittance. A scurvy trick, to 
be served upon my bravest and handsomest 
noble. But what news bringest thou from the 
Venitian court 


“We will 
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“ News, your excellenza? I beg pardon—but 
—but—I was not at court of late,” stammered 
the young noble. 

“ Not at court—in Venice a full month, and 
not present thyself? On the word of a Medici, 
but that is strange enough.” And the duke’s 
brow darkened. 

“No greater enigma than I can solve, my 
lord,” laughed the fair Bianca. 

“Then, my aguilli d’oro, my golden eagle, 
take flight, and pierce the clouds of this mys- 
tery!” replied Francesco, playfally. 

“?Tis only ,that the noble Rafaelo Vasi hath 
found some rare Venitian damsel, in whose 
society he hath forgotten that of courtly dames 
or princes. Ha! am I not right?” she queried, 
with a smile, as the young man’s cheek crim- 
soned, and he played with the folds of his 
doublet in confusion. 

“ Your excellenza is always right,” he said 
at length, with a bow. 

“By Venus, but if I did not think thou wert 
in love the moment thou didst enter here, so shy 
and embarrassed thine air,” exclaimed the duke. 
“ Come, unfold all, man, and if thine errand 
thither relates to this affair, count upon our aid 
to speed the wooing and the winning. And the 
damsel isa Venitian, then? Ha, ha, ’tis but 
little love that some grim San Marco owes us, 
eh, Bianca? Thou canst extend a congratulatory 
hand to thy fair couutry-woman, canst thou 
not?” 

“ Ay, the noble Rafaelo Vasi may count me 
as his fature bride’s friend,” said Bianca, in a 
hollow, almost mechanical voice, with a forced 
smile. 

For while, that night, in her apartment, the 
eager, hopeful young noble unfolded the story of 
his love to his sovereign, Francesco of Tuscany, 
poor Bianca Capello, recalling that period of her 
own eventful career, when she, the titled daugh- 
ter of the noblest Venitian senator, and of San 
Marco, stooped to listen to the love-words of a 
low-born Florentine adventurer, Pietro Bona- 
venturi, and then, in turn, became his despised 
castaway till she sank into that degraded thing, 
the mistress of a foreign prince, poor Bianca 
lived an hour of terrible agony and remorse. 

Again Leonora Ferrai was in her oratory. 
The muffled tones of the great bell of San 
Mare’s cathedral had died away; the Count 
Ferrai slept among his fathers ; days had passed, 
during which, in her great sorrow, Leonora had 
looked upon no faces save her attendant’s; and 
now she knelt where these days had been passed, 
before the cross upon the marble altar. 
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The heavy arras which hung over the door 
was swept aside by a white, patrician hand, foot- 
steps glided over the polished marble flags, and, 
no longer in the dress of a monkish apparel, but 
in the fall dress of a Venitian noble—a black 

- velvet doublet, ruffs of point d’ Alencon lace, trunk 
hose of scarlet, and cap of Moorish velvet with 
snowy plumes—the Jesuit stood beside her. 
And upon his features no longer lay the calm 
repose of the priest; but an exulting smile. 

“ Leonora !””--~-The girl did not look up. 

“Leonora!” again he repeated, laying his 
hand on her shoulder. 

The spell was broken, She sprang to her 
feet, a glow of indignation chasing the deadly 
pallor from her face. 

“ Touch me not, vile priest, Emanuel Dragoni, 
whichever thou art—I know thee.” 

“ Nay, girl,” said the Jesuit, with darkening 
brow, for that gesture of loathing with which she 
recoiled escaped him not. “This is useless. 
Thou art mine, and canst not escape me—mine, 
and the bride of the cloister, too. Thy smooth- 
faced Florentine lover can never come to thine 
aid, for the convent’s walls are high and strong.” 

Leonora did not reply, nor apparently hear 
this threat, but stood white as marble. Then, 
by a sudden revulsion of feeling, she burst into 
tears. For a moment the Jesnit’s eyes grew 
strangely tender, then stern again. 

“Proud girl, it is fitting thee now to weep. 
Once, I grovelled at thy feet—l, a Venitian 
noble and senator, pleading for the love-words 
and kisses for which I would have perilled my 
soul’s salvation; but these were scornfully re- 
fused me, but to be poured out like water on a 
beardless Florentine boy. Ay, take thy fill of 
tears, since my hour of revenge has come.” 

“Mercy !” broke from the girl’s white lips; 
and she who had never before sued to mortal, 
now knelt before that fearful man and grasped 

his hands. ‘Mercy! Take my gold for the 
church, but spare me!” 

The Jesuit spoke. ‘It is useless. Thy gold 
is but dross; thou art the boon I ask, Leonora 
Ferrai. Mine thou must and shalt be; and yet, 
not by force would I win thee, for that is the 
resort of vulgar men, but by the mighty power of 
that love, which, spite of thy scorn, I still bear 
thee. Leonora, bright and beautiful, the one 
beloved of my life !’—and his eyes and voice 
grew positively winning in their tenderness— 
“thou hast power to make me brute or man, 
demon or angel. Angel, if thou wilt love me; 
fiend, if thou scornest. My heart is burning; 
like tna’s snows, it covers fire, and, by the 
gods, it were not well for thee to call its lava- 
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_Again he pleaded. “But bless me with thy 
love, and henceforth I am thy slave. Proud 
arbitress of my fate, I who never knelt before to 
mortal woman save thee, once again plead for 
thy love. What knoweth this Florentine youth 
who scarce hath numbered twenty summers of a 
passion like mine? Q, Leonora, but smile upon 
me, and henceforth I am your slave forever.” 

Perhaps at that moment, when all that was 
good and noble in his nature was imprinted upon 
this man’s face, it was with a feeling akin to 
pity that Leonora Ferrai looked upon him; for 
her answer came in softened tones : 

“Emanuel Dragoni, it is in vain. I cannot 
love thee ; yet I wish thee well. Yet be a noble, 
generous man—go, forget me!” 

“Never! Thou hast chosen for thyself. As 
thou hast sown, so shalt thou reap. When next 
we meet, ’twill be thy marriage night—a bridal 
without witnesses, for the convent’s walls are 
thick, and none shall overhear thy calls for 
succor. Now félice notte, my Leonora!” 

“When next thou enterest here, vile priest, 
*twill be to find the cage empty, and the bird 
flown!” came in smothered accents from the 
lips of Rafaelo Vasi, as he glided forth from 
behind the voluminous silken hangings, to clasp 

the fainting Leonora in his arms. 

And that night, while a wild storm besieged 
the sea-girt city of Venice, and terrible was the 
combat of rain, wind and thunder, the blue 
lightning flashes lighted the path of a gondola 
adown the narrow inlet out into the Grand Canal ; 
and three days after, in the fair Florentine city 
of her husband’s birth, Leonora Vasi smiled at 
the dreadful fears that fell upon her heart when 
she listened last to the futile threats of the re- 
vengeful Father Ignatius. 

And in distant Venice, when the news of Le- 
onora’s elopement fell upon the public ears, few 
imagined what a history of baffled revenge and 
passion was smothered in the heart that lay be- 
neath the calm, saint-like exterior of the Jesuit. 
“J faith, my Bianca,” laughed the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, as, a few months after, he sat 
with the fair Venitian, now his lawful wife and 
duchess, by the marriage which suceeeded the 
death of Joan of Austria, “our young Count 
Vasi hath gained a rare bride in the beautiful 
Ferrai ; and the Venitian court hath lest two of 
its brightest jewels, her and thee. *Twas a bold 
stroke by which Rafaelo won her from the very 
grasp of the priest Ignatius! Now that her | 
period of mourning for her sire is over, give thou 
a festa to welcome her to our Tuscan court, and 
I, myself, will dance the first volta with this 


tide forth!” And he strode the floor. 
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BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


“Aut the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players ;” but they don’t think so, 
and study on and act out their lives, till the 
green curtain of the grave falls, in ignorance of 
the truth that from the cradle to the tomb they 
have “cast” themselves, or heen “ cast,” in 

‘mumberless assumed characters, controlled by 
that great manager, circumstance; seeming to 
be the things they are not, and only appearing 
in their real character when they lie down to 
die. 

In this regard all are actors; but many wish 
to be the “wheel within a wheel,” the actor on 
the mimic stage of the drama, where fame and 
excitement allure too many from their true 
callings, to find by sad experience, how hard it 
is to be a shining histrion. 

“ Stage-struck !”” What an ominous sound 
that phrase has. Two many images of those we 
have known it calls up. The few successful and 
the many defeated ; ambitious youth elate with 
the hope of dramatic distinction, resisting all the 
counsels of wiser friends, and plunging into the 
vortex where all their buoyancy sinks unavailing ; 
of families whom the mania has deprived of 
their most beloved ; who have seen the dazzle of 
the stage and become enamored of its applause, 

and foolishly abandoned the regular, calm, sub- 
stantial pursuits for which they were fitted, to 
become the slaves of endless rehearsals, tedious 
study, the vicissitudes of theatrical “seasons,” 
the praise or hiss of a capricious audience, whose 
purchase of a ticket gives them a despot’s right ; 
these troubles all too commonly ending in the 
dissipation of disappointment, and the unregard- 
ed death of the broken-down actor. But we 
will not sermonige. 

Hamilcar Spring when I first knew him, was 
an attendant in an eating-house—his choice of a 
waiter’s life having been a forced one. Hecame 
to the city without relative in the world, so he 
said; a young man of eighteen, and casting 
ebout for employment. of some kind, he fished 
up that of a waiter. 

He was a good-looking, keen-eyed, self-pos- 
sessed, off hand sort of a fellow, with a fair com- 
mon-school education, very observing, quick to 
jearn and desirous to please. Ata glance you 
would say there was spirit in him; mother wit 
and good-nature giving grace to his adéress; 
and if you had gone to the eating-house of Mr. 
Plato Carver, in Crook Lane, you would have 
been struck with the peculiarity of his tones as 
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he echoed your call. His manner of delivery 
was very different from that of his fellows. 

When they called out their orders for fish, 
flesh and fowl, though the cry was satisfactory to 
a hungry ear, it lacked originality. It was but 
a simple statement in a common-place way. It 
conveyed only the animal idea that somebody 
was hungry and chose such and such a dish. 

But Hamilcar was more demonstrative, intel- 
lectual and expressive. It was evident he had 
an elocutionary taste. His voice was volum- 
inous and musical. There was a smack of trag- 
edy in it. The enunciation was singularly dis 
tinct. The dish he demanded he seemed to 
dignify. Orrather he seemed to think there was 
dignity in the dish. He appeared to be impress- 
ed with the importance of the calls of hunger, 
and every item was announced in a varied tone ; 
so that his requisition for half-a-dozen articles, 
simply made it assume the character of a call for 
a bouquet. 

High over the calls of the other waiters were 
heard and remarked those of Hamilcar Spring. 
Custemers dropped knife and fork to listen to 
his sententious declamation; and when he de- 
livered the dishes to them, he did so with an 
attitude, and a flourish of the arm and hand, that 
made all stare and some smile. Ina word, he 
was, as I saw from the first, antical and eccen- 
tric—for he was stage-struck. 

As soon as his employer ascertained this fact, 
he remonstrated with him upon his tendency 
and his extraordinary conduct. Hamilear, like 
his Carthaginian namesake, was inveterate ; and 
not diminishing in his peculiarities was dis- 
charged. 

The next day he called on me. 

“You have lest a good place,” said I. 

“ Othello’s occupation’s gone !” said he. “ Bat 
Thope to get better.” 

“The stage !” I suggested. 

“Yes, sir. You must have noticed my bent, 
when I was about my business as a waiter. An 
actor ts in me, and he must come out! Itold old 
Carver so. He said I must not be so theatrical 
in my style ; but I was so purposely, to see what 
impression I was likely to make on an audience. 
What do you think ?” 

“Tt will be an odd change,’’ I replied, “ from 
the plates to the boards; but perhaps you are 
born for it.” 

“TknowI am,” said Spring, firmly. ‘Do 
you think I look—de you think I was born to 
hand soup and roast beef to people all my life! 
My voice, what do you think of that? What do 
you think of my figure? (And he straightened 
up and swelled his chest.) How, could I dese 
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one coffee, strong! two boiled dishes! baked 

Indian! hot biscuit! beans !’ and so forth, year 
after year, when I feel that I have gifts that God 
gives? I want to be an actor—to be somebody. 
You must see I have a taste that way. All my 
friends tells me so. Can you give me an intro- 
duction to some manager *”’ 

I replied in the affirmative, but told him he 
must not be surprised if he met with rebuffs, and 
perhaps utter disappointment; and that some- 
times a bird in the hand was worth two in the 
bush. 

“I know it; but old Carver is such an igno- 
ramus,” he said, disdainfully. ‘“ Who wants to 
be under his inferiors? What does he know 
about the classics? I suppose he thinks that 
turkeys first came from Turkey and grease from 
Greece. Sir,” he added, his voice husky with 
emotion, and his eyes even suffused with tears, 
“I don’t want to appeal to the stomach, but the 
mind. Will you assist me on the road ?” 

“ Why, yes, if youinsist. But you should 
consider that many who devote themselves to 
appeals to the mind, often find they have been 
too unmindfal of the appeals of the stomach. 
What would you do now, a young man, never 
yet, on the stage, should you find in a short 
time that you had not sufficient talent to earn 
sufficient funds to buy even your meals at old 
Carver’s? Such mistakes often happen; and 
there is many a clever young fellow and clever 
young lady, who, though they have managed, by 
hook and by crook, to get an engagement among 
what are called the ‘little people’ on the stage, 
find after the season’s experience, that they are 
doing a much ‘smaller business’ there, than 
they could in any other sphere.” 

“OQ, but I shall never be one of those ‘ muffs,’ 
one of those ‘sticks,’ that you mean.” 

“So they all say, at first, and few are ever 
reasoned or tortured out of their original opinion. 
Nearly all attribute their ill-luck to the partiality 
of managers or the press, or the detraction of 
rivals in the profession. And so, the constant 

excitement of the stage keeping them from too 
serious reflection, they still persist, in spite of 
hard study, petty salary, and the cold shoulder 
or derision of the public, till they die like moths 
in the flame; or fade out—like the mist—in the 
sun which it magnified.” 

Having been delivered safely of this, I handed 
Mr. Spring an introductory note to two or three 
managers, commending him to their most mer- 
cifal graces, and hoping that if they could find a 
little opening for a young map, they would shove 
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crate my abilities by singing out ‘mince meat ! | It touched him—the aspiring young man—and 


he touched his hat as he went. 

“You will see me a star, yet!” said he. 
“Adieu, fora season.” 

“A Spring season is always hopeless,” I 
mused—“ and always green.” 

And I sat down and noted down, from recol- 
lection, fifty-two “first appearances” of “a 
young gentleman,” half of which had been both 
first and last; and two-thirds of the remainder 
only the beginnings of a moping, melancholy, 
mediocre theatrical career. 

“ Farewell  Hamilcar Spring,” thought I. 
“T shall see him no more, probably. Or, should 
his rushlight ever flicker into transient notice, it 
will be under an assumed name, and flicker out, 
as feebly as it flickered in. Better have stuck to 
the eating house.” 

Some months elapsed, and thoughts of Spring 
had wholly vanished, when one evening, enter- 
ing a theatre, I found that one of those resolute 
timidities, ‘a young gentleman” was going to 
dare to “ make his first appearance ;” was going 
to try to dare to see if he could be born to the 
stage! The part chosen was Shylock. 

The first thing noticeable in the character of 
the audience—which was large—was that it was 
particularly hilarious. A great many young 
men were there—(the young men always patron- 
ize first appearances, not knowing when they 
may have a chance of the kind, and improve 
it—nearly all young men have been stage-struck, 
more or less)—and another observable circum- 
stance was, that, in various parts of the auditory, 
half-hidden from the view, sundry persons held 
smiling charge of suspicious-looking bundles, 
suggesting thoughts of flour; while others kept 
watch over vegetative garlands, singularly 
ample. 

Much mirthful excitement was up, before the 
curtain rose upon the Merchant of Venice; and 
everybody seemed to be in a high state of inqui- 
sitive expectation. 

As is usual upon such occasions, the scenes 
preceding that which was to introduce the hero 
of the hour, passed tamely by, all thoughts con- 
centrating upon the novelty tocome; and finally, 
amid loud murmurs of satisfaction, shouts and 
titterings, the vindictive Jew came tottering on. 

A thrilling burst of applause shook the house 
from every side, at his entrance; and when he 
had advanced to the centre of the stage and made 
his bow initiative, the stormy reception had 
swelled into a whirlwind of miscellaneous greet- 
ing—such as cheers, claps, jeers, raps, stamps, 
hisses, cat-calls, shrill whistles and indistinguish- 
able cries from pit to gallery; and, as a crown- 
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ing emphasis, there came a windfall of the vege- 
table wreaths and grocers’ packages, which fell 
and burst in thunder at his feet; amid the 
screams of the audience, who had thus signified 
the character of their vehement approbation. 

Some of the flour had nigh fallen upon the 
velvet gaberdine of the aged Judean, but with an 
alacrity surprising in a man of his years, he 
adroitly dodged it, and stood motionless till the 
tumult had subsided. And then, with surprising 
self-possession, calmly, and in clear, deep, 
melodious tones, he commenced his part : 

“Three thousand ducats, for,three months,” 
etc. This delivery was really unexceptionable, 
and the audience might have observed a dead 
and decent silence for the remainder of the scene, 
had not some malicious young fellow sung out : 

“ Roast beef—well done—dish gravy—sweet pota- 
to!” a call which nearly all understood, and 
which, not being sufficiently Shakspearian, en- 
tirely upset the gravity of the audience, and set 
them into a roar of laughter. 

The success of this first fling at the former em- 
ployment of the debutant, who proved to be no 
other than Hamilcar Spring, tempted others to 
follow it up ; and as the representation proceed- 
ed, similar sallies were indulged in, at the ex- 
pense of poor Shylock, maugre his very credit- 
able efforts. 

“And Antonio bound,” said Shylock. 

“‘ Baked beuns !’’ said the gallery. 

“Antonio is a good man?” 

“Ham Spring is some punkins, too!” ex- 
claimed a boy. “ One plate of ham and eggs !”” 

“ Three thousand ducats—I think I may take 
his bond,” continued Shylock. 

“Good as wheat!” vociferated a shrill voice. 
* One plate of buckwheat cakes!”’ 

Convulsions of mirth followed each one of 
these ludicrous sallies, and Shylock would have 
been forced to give way to the force of fan, had 
he not resolved to have fair play; to play the 
play out, not to be played out himself. 

Advancing to the footlights, calmly and stead- 
ily, he thus addressed the unruly audience : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen:—As an amateur, I 
came bere to-night to speak in the language of 
Shakspeare ; but I find that you have determined 
to have me speak my own. Let me then say, 
ladies and gentlemen, that if it should prove 
your wish that I shall not represent the Jew, or 
your belief that I cannot—it is mine that I can- 
not act the part of a Judy. To those whose wit 

- geems to delight in reminding you and me of my 
former occupation, I can say, ladies and’ gentle- 
men, that while I was acting in the capacity of a 
waiter, I acted that part to the satisfaction of my | 
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audience; and while I wasa waiter, I made no 
others wait! It is my habit to believe, my 
friends, that the humbleness of a useful office 
makes it no less honorable ; the great bard him- 
self was but a link-boy, once, and from throwing 
that light around the doorways of the drama, he 
rose, till he threw light and glory upon the drama 
itself; and then let me hope, if I have elsewhere 
been a faithful servant, though then in an uncon- 
genial sphere, I too, by your admission, can 
prove a faithful servant here! You have ob- 
served how I can conduct in a ‘trial-scene,’ 
having introduced one yourselves, at this mo- 
ment. Let me hope that I shall be permitted to 
goon until I shall hear, in my final scene, the 
to me familiar cry,‘ Well done?’ ” 

The good humor of this off-hand speech and 
its pertinence, under such an ordeal, thrilled the 
house, and a proposal for “ three cheers for Shy- 
lock !” was answered with such a hearty good 
will as silenced all further opposition, and guar- 
anteed him a fair hearing. 

The new-born actor went on from scene to 
scene, with increasing approbation, and in the 
trial-scene he finished in triumph an impersona- 
tion which proved him, what he had thought 
himself to be, born for the stage. He retired 
from the theatre that night, a double actor, and 
with far other feelings than are often vouchsafed 
to young pretenders to the stage. It is to be 
hoped that some of our managers will enter into 
an engagement with him forthwith. 


AN ARREST. 


Some years ago, a small sized man went to 
the plantation of a gentleman not far from Louis- 
ville, who was light in wit, but rather heavy in 
flesh, with a piece of paper in his hand, folded in 
a form, and known by the abbreviation of ca. sa. 
Having found the owner of the plantation in the 
field, he explained his business, when he was re- 
quested to read his capias, which commenced as 
usual—‘‘ You are hereby commanded withoat 
delay to - the body of,” ete. 

“ Humph,” says the prisoner, stretching him- 
self on his back, “I’m ready.” 

“‘O, but you don’t expect me to carry you in 

Certainly ; must em » 
know, I do the process of the iow, bes 
submit with cheerfulness.” 

“Will you wait until I can bring a cart?” ° 

“Can’t promise. 1 may recover from 
in the meantime.” 

“ Well, what must I do?” 

“You must do your duty.” 

And there he lay immovable until the 
left, when he left also.— Kentucky Examiner. 
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The happiness and m of men depend no 
less on their temper then die fortune, 
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I DREAM OF THEE, 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 
I dream of thee—be it when morn is waking, 
And birds pipe faintly from each sheltering tree, 
@r when the solemn light of eve is breaking 
Over the lonely lea: 


In listening to the melancholy night-wind 
That stirs the mazes of the ripened corn, 
Or the soft whisper of the breeze at daybreak, 

That murmurs and is gone. 


Whether I watch the white-waved billows fretijng, 
Or see them peaceful in the sunlight roll, 

Still, still one star of radiance, never setting, 
Shines o'er my soul. 


I dream of thee as through the woods I wander, 
My footsteps rustling on the yellow leaves, 

Where once we roved together—thought doth ponder, 
And fond affection grieves. 


I watch the coming of the queen of evening, 
As fair as in the years that used to be, 

Ere thou didst rove, and I, mid fancy’s weaving, 
Didst picture thee. 


I dream of thee—be it by field or highland, _ 
Or the lone lakelet, with its sparkling flow, 
Where oft we sought, ‘neath the gay light of summer, 
Spots where the lilies blow. 


Yet by the hands of youth and pleasure gathered, 
Alas, dear friend, they are not mine nor thine! 
Thou art afar—within the world’s great tumult, 
And I at memory’s shrine. 
I dream of thee, though every tie is broken 
That bound our spirits in the days of yore; 
Round each familiar spot is twined some token 
Of that which is no more. 
Alas, dear love, that I so sad am keeping 
Such vain memorials of what used to be; 
Parted on earth, I only amid weeping 
May dream of thee! 
THE YOUNG MUTINEER: 


— OR,— 
THE CONSPIRATOR’S VICTIM. 
A TALE OF OUR NAVY. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


“I TELL you, messmates, we must devise 
some method by which we can lower the pride 
of that confounded egotist, Wharton. It grows 
daily more unbearable. Don’t you think he had 
the cheek to assert in the presence of the first 
luff, to-day, that he could work his day’s work 


in Jess time than any of us? I had a hard tus- 
sle with my temper ; but I conquered—and well 
for him, for I never wanted to duck anybody so 
much as I did him, at the moment.” 
And the speaker—a tall, red-haired, pock- 
11 
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marked youth, wearing the undress of a mid- 
shipman in Uncle Sam’s service, and seated 
cross-legged on the mess-table, in the midship- 
man’s berth on board the sloop-of-war Preble, 
then cruising on the Gold Coast on the alert for 
slaves—paused, evidently soliciting the assent of 
his messmates then present, four in number, two 
of whom were supernumeraries. 

“That mid’s a little too large for his uni- 
form!” rejoined one of the party addressed. 
“He has assumed all sorts of airs ever since he 
joined. I’d have given him a sound thrashing, 
long ago, if the old man had not proved such a 
dire enemy to quarrelling in the midshipmen’s 
berth, for I hate the very plank he walks on !” 

“ And I!” chimed in a second; while a third 
echoed the words, and the fourth nodded his 
head in assent to the general declaration. 

The object of their hatred at this instant en- 
tered, when the subject just introduced was in- 
stantly changed for another, and an animated 
discussion thereon ensued, in which he took 
part, but which, having no cannection whatever 
with our sketch, we refrain from recording, sub- 
stituting a brief history of our hero in lieu 
thereof. 

Lucien Wharton—the name by which our real 
hero will be designated in the present sketch— 
was the only son of a brave man who fell in the 
service of his country, bythe hands of the abo- 
riginal foes. Dying, as he did, in the service of 
his country, he left to her as a sacred trust his 
beloved wife and an only child, Lucien, then a 
bright little boy in his seventh year—too young 
to appreciate his loss, qg sympathize with the 
dire agony which wrung his mother’s heart, upon 
learning her sad bereavement. 

Prior to that event, young Lucien had bowed 
in meek submission to his parent’s will; but 
now he was her all, and she was no longer a 
proud, happy, self-reliant wife, but a poor, weak, 
dependent widow, shorn of her strength and 
firmness, and manifesting her all-absorbing af- 
fection for her orphan boy by a neglect to 
enforce, as formerly, her wishes, or exact a tithe 
of that obedience which was not only her due, 
but absolutely necessary to his fature success. 

Nor did he remain long ignorant of the 
change ; while, as a natural consequence of her 
forbearance, she soon lost all control over him, 
gradually changing positions with him until he 
attained his twelfth year, at which period he was 
not only his own, but her master. Then camea 
period of separation, which might have exercised 
a sanitary influence over him, had not his over- 
fond parent destroyed the effects by unadvisedly 
rendering it too brief, to be of any avail. 
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His country had claimed him as her pupil, to 
prepare him for her naval service; and his 
mother, unable to bear the pangs of separation, 
removed to Annapolis, in order to enjoy as much 
of his society as was possible under the rigid 
Tules of the academy, thereby creating a sphere 
of enjoyment for her wilful boy, in which he 
might continue to play the tyrant at will. 

In the academy, his progress was unusually 
rapid ; so that ere his time had expired, he was 
pronounced perfect in every branch of naval 
theory, and was appointed to the Preble—then 
recommissioned and fitting for foreign service— 
being by that event removed beyond the reach 
of his mother’s ruinous love for the first time. 

During his academic career, he had formed 
but few attachments, and made but few friends— 
his studies engrossing his attention, and a crav- 
ing desire to excel therein, being apparently his 
sole atm. At sea, it was otherwise. But those 
of his shipmates whose friendship he sought, 
seldom responded to his advances; and of the 
few who did, nonewemained his friends for any 
time, but turned from him disgusted by that ex- 
treme egotism which was no more the result of 
his success, than of his mother’s over-fond 
indulgence. 

Neither was this dislike confined to those of 
his own grade. His superiors shared therein, to 
a certain degree; and, at the period indicated in 
the commencement of our narrative, treated 
him with a marked coolness, requiring the most 
faithful performance of his allotted duties, and 
punishing with rigor the slightest dereliction 
thereof, which latter thay enjoyed an opportu- 
nity to do but seldom, as he was seldom remiss 
therein. 

We left him taking part in a conversation 
with his messmates, during which he made such 
proud display of his offensive superior attain- 
ments, that the red-haired individual above- 
mentioned applied to him the term “conceited 
puppy,” requesting him to make his exit in all 
haste, if he desired to escape with a whole skin. 
A sudden and well-aimed blow in the face, was 
young Wharton’s prompt and only rejoinder ; 
whereupon the berth was instantly cleared for a 
regular set-to, which was in fall progress when 
the master-at-arms, with a corporal and file of 
marines, entered and placed the belligerents un- 
der arrest. 

On the report of the day, young Wharton’s 
name appeared as that of the aggressor, and 
when arraigned with his antagonist before the 
captain, the fact of the assault was unanimously 
attested by his messmates, when he received a 


seyere reprimand and an order to remove his 
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effects from the cockpit, at once, and do duty in 
the foretop, until he had learned to control his 
temper. ”Twas the first serious punishment in- 
flicted upon him, and he felt it severely, as the 
sequel will show; while he attributed the sever. 
ity of his sentence to any but the true cause. 

Among the men, he was hailed as a martyr to 
their cause, which fact was speedily manifested 
by their kindness towards him, which he was by 
no means slow to appreciate, removing; as it 
did, the keenness of his punishment, and sooth- 
ing hisgeeply wounded sensibility. 

“ Wharton enjoys himself highly among the 


men,” remarked Fred Howard, the red-haired j 


individual above-mentioned. ‘‘ Would to heaven 
we could keep him there! I dread his return to 
the cockpit. By the time his sentence has ex- 
pired, he will have acquired so much additional 
knowledge, that the most competent of our num- 
ber must needs succumb to him. _I’d give one 
year’s pay to see that fellow cashiered from the 
service.” 

“And I!” “and I!” responded a brace of 
his auditors. 

“If you'll only join me in an effort to that 
end, I think we can succeed !” said Howard. 

“ How ?” demanded two or three, eagerly. 

“You are aware how much interest he excites 
among the men? They have apparently espoused 
his cause, to a man. Now we all possess a 
greater or less power over them, by a judicious 
use of which, we may cause him to arraign him- 
self on their side after his reinstatement, when 
our task will be more than half accomplished. 
Hereafter, we have but to feed the flame of dis- 
content already kindled in the bosoms of a por- 
tion of our crew, and my word for it, insubordi- 
nation will be the result, in which he will be so 
deeply entangled, ere he is aware, that disgrace- 
fal discharge from the service, at least, must 
ensue.” 

“We're with you!” was the unanimous re- 
sponse of the auditors; and thus the conspiracy 
was formed. . 

Three months elapsed. Lucien Wharton had 
been reinstated, if not in favor, at least in his 
proper station, to which he bore with him the 
hearty good-will of a large number of the men, 
and that number those who had most frequently 
fallen under the ban of their superior’s displeas- 
ure during the cruise. Fred Howard had donned 
the epaulette, with the rank of lieutenant, to 
which he was promoted by an acting order on 
the death of his predecessor, and carrying into 
his new station his hatred towards our hero, 
suffered no opportunity to escape for its gratifica- 
tion; while so well had he and his fellow-con- 
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spirators carried their design into execution, that 
the ship’s company were ripe for revolt—a fact 
which had not escaped the observation of Captain 
—, who, however, was ignorant to what cause 
to attribute it. 

The sloop was cruising off the mouth of the 
Congo River, the captain having received intel- 
ligence of a slaver therein, which he desired to 
capture, and which ventured to sea ignorant of 
the fact of his vicinage, when running in for the 
land one morning, as she stood out to sea, he 
descried her and made all sail in chase—the 
slaver’s captain putting about, and standing* in 
shore with flowing sheets, as soon as the sloop 
was discovered in chase. And he succeeded in 
making good his escape for the time, making a 
harbor, into which the sloop dare not follow him, 
had her officers been even certain of her precise 

, location, of which they were ignorant, owing to 
the slaver’s superior speed, which had wafted 
her from view ere they raised the land. 

Under these circumstances, the sloop’s prow 
was pointed to the northward, to which she 
stood during the night under easy sail, double 
watches being set, and extra lookouts stationed 
at each portion of the vessel from which obser- 
vation was possible. 

That night, Fred Howard, as second officer of 
the larboard watch, had the deck from eight 
P.M. till midnight, our hero being junior mid- 
shipman of the watch off duty, and consequently 
enjoying a sound repose after the fatigue inci- 
dent upon the recent chase. 

Soon after four bells, Lieutenant Howard and 
the midshipman of his watch—a fellow conspir- 
ator—met, when the former said : 

“T’ve work for you, Myers.” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“O, something that will seal the fate of that 
jackanapes Wharton, if properly executed. The 
purser’s steward lost the key of the spirit room 
to-night, as you are aware ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well, I found it ; and deeming the opportu- 
nity to fasten a condemning stain on the reputa- 
tion of yon messmate too good to be lost, I for- 
bore to return it. If we can only manage to 
get the men afoul of the liquor, we shall have 
him.”’ 

“ How 

“His sympathy with their grievances is al- 
ready well known to the captain; and should 
they obtain access to the spirit room, and the 
key be found in his possession, you can guess 
the result. You can take the key, open the spirit 
room, and then place it somewhere among his 
clothing, where it may be found and serve as 
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evidence of his complicity with the men. Will 
you do it?” 

“Of course ;. anything to pull him down a 
peg. But when shall I open the spirit room ?” 

“‘ As soon as you can reach it. The men will 
be all more or less intoxicated, ere morning; 
and such an event, taking place when their ser- 
vices are liable to be called for at any moment, 
if traced to his agency, will seal his doom at 
once.” 

“You may consider the task accomplished,” 
said Howard’s companion, as he received the 
fatal key and went off to execute his new-born 
intent, in which he succeeded but too well, ere 
the watch was out, by which time more than one 
skin of the captain’s liquor had found its way to 
the hammocks of the men, while the key had 
reached its destination and was safely concealed. 

But ere three hours had elapsed, an event oc- 
curred which threatened this scheme with anni- 
hilation. A sail was descried, close aboard of 
the sloop, which manwuvred go suspiciously, on 
discovering the character of the latter, that Cap- 
tain ——, who was on deck at that instant, im- 
mediately bore down for her, and boarding her 
without delay, found in her hold the evidence of 
her intended traffic, when he took instant pos- 
session, and removing her officers and crew, 
placed her in charge of Lieutenant Howard, as 
prize master, and our hero as mate, with ten of 
a crew—directing him to shape a course for Nor- 
folk, with the prize. 

At noon, that same day, the signal was made 
to part company, when the prize hauled her 
wind on one tack for America, and the sloop on 
the other for the cruising ground off the Congo, 
in search of the vessel which ecaped her the pre 
vious day. 

“ You will keep a bright lookout, Mr. Whar- 
ton, and recollect I wont stand any dodging 
your watch, where I’m master,” said the master 
of the prize, as he was about to retire that 
evening. 

“If you please, Mr. Howard, I never dodge 
my watch.” 

“No replies, youngster! You aint aboard the 
sloop now.” 

“QO, it’s immaterial where I am, sir. Thank 
heaven, I know my duty, and will do it any-. 
where, while—” 

“Silence, I say! Don’t you think I know 
you? But I’vea large account to settle with. 
you; so you must make up your mind for squalls 
ere we reach port!” And the would-be martinet 
retired from the quarter-deck, leaving the youth. 
to muse upon the implied threat. 

“Look out for squalls, is it?” muttered one: 
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of the men, who was engaged in some necessary 
duty near by. “I’ve a notion your own craft 
will suffer most, if we're to have squalls aboard 
this craft!” And the speaker, having com- 
pleted his task, moved forward to communicate 
to his shipmates the threat uttered by the 
lieutenant. 

Unfortunately for our hero, the prize crew had 
obtained a liberal supply of the liquor stolen 
from the spirit room on the previous evening, 
and it was now circulating quite freely amongst 
them, and combined with the threat against 
their favorite to render them ripe for a rupture 
with their commander on the spot; while, as 
they continued to ply the bottle freely, they be- 
came, to a certain degree, uproarous, defying 
loudly the power of their commander, and in- 
dulging in the most voluminous tirade against 
him, in the midst of which he regained the deck, 
and proceeding to the forecastle, entered, de- 
manding the cause of the tumult. 

His intrusion on the scene was the signal for 
a general rush, when he was bundled out of the 
forecastle without ceremony, and subjected to 
various indignities at their hands, ere he could 
assume an attitude of defence; while the arrival 
of his subordinate was hailed with a loud cheer 
by the intoxicated crew, who, to a man, ex- 
pressed their determination’ to stick by him to 
the last. 

“So this is your work, is it?” hissed the 
maddened lieutenant, as he hurried aft, followed 
by the jeers of his crew. “By heaven, young 
man, you shall rue this outbreak, attributable 
only to you.” 

“To me, Mr. Howard ?” 

“Yes, to you! Did not they claim you as 
their leader, and in my presence avow their de- 
termination to stick by you to a mam? By 
heaven, young man, you shall rue this! How is 
it that I find all hands intoxicated? You must 
have known they possessed the means, since you 
are so deep in their confidence.” 

“You wrong me, Mr. Howard.” 

“Wrong you,doI? Well, go to your room, 
sir, and remain there until you are righted. 
This affair smacks of rank mutiny, and shall be 
laid before the commodore. To your room, 
I say!” 

And Lieutenant Howard grasped the young 
man’s shoulder roughly, intending to force him 
into the cabin, when a blow from a handspike 
iu the hands of one of the intoxicated crew, 
stretched him bleeding and senseless on deck. 


Six weeks later, the frigate St. Lawrence, 
sloop Preble, and brig Perry, lay in the harbor of 
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St. Helena, and in the cabin of the Preble were 
assembled the officers of all three vessels, con- 
stituting a court-martial for the trial of Lucien 
Wharton for mutiny on the high seas, when sec- 
ond in command of the prize schooner Eutaw, 
which vessel now lay anchored under the guns 
of the frigate, which had fallen in with and 
taken possession of her, on the representation of 
her prize master, who was confined to his berth 
from the effects of the blow before-mentioned. 
At his instance, Wharton had been placed un- 
der arrest, and he was now to appear against 
him as principal evidence of the alleged crime. 
Nor was his the only evidence brought to bear 
against the unfortunate youth. Among his effects 
had been found the lost key of the spirit room, 
which was a decisive evidence of his complicity 
with the crew, since to his use thereof did the 


judges attribute the scene of insubordination | 


which had ensued on board of both the Preble 
and her prize. 

The evidence was received as conclusive of his 
guilt by the court, who formed their verdict ac- 
cordingly, when he was sentenced to die at the 
yard arm. It is almost needless to add that the 
conspirators were horror-struck, when the sen- 
tence of the court was promulgated ; but it was 
too late to retrieve their error then. So young 
Wharton was resigned by them to his fate, which 
he met with a degree of cool courage amazing 
to all, and shaken only by the anticipation of the 
anguish which would rend his mother’s heart, 
when made acquainted with his fate. 

The anniversary of our independence was the 
day set apart for his execution, which took place 
at the hour of noon, and was witnessed by 
thousands in whose hearts the predominating 
emotion was pity for the youth, whom they 
deemed less guilty than was reported, but with 
whom died the secret of his innocence for a 
time. 

During the present season, a friend of mine 
lost a mate in New Orleans, by yellow fever, 
who was known to have served as an officer in 
our navy, in the war with Mexico, but was 
cashiered on its close for repeated and gross neg- 
lect of duty. When dying, he confessed to the 
principal facts contained herein, establishing as a 
fact the assertion contained in the youth’s last 
letter to his mother, viz., that he was the victim 
of a conspiracy. Such was the fact, though few 
believed it then. But hereafter, we trust, hun- 
dreds of those who deemed him guilty will join 
with us in regretting his fate, and, as they refer 
to the execution of the mutinous midshipman, 
ignore all belief in his guilt, mentioning him 
only as Toe Consprrator’s Victim. 
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THE CHOICE, 


BY CERONELLA. 


A maiden, whom I fondly love, 
And claim my truest friend, 
With whom kind words are lavished gifts, 
And smiles and sunshine blend, 
Now lingers near me with a smile, 
And breathes kind words as well, 
And then I love dear Lizzie more 
Than haughty Isabel. 


There seems to be a winning grace 

Attracting all around, 
“And flashes from her bright dark eyes 

Of merriment abound ; 

And as her graces I admire: 
Her heart is pure as well— 

And then I love dear Lizzie more 
Than haughty Isabel. 


But when my cold and heughty friend 
Unbends from all ber pride, 

And smiles with sweetness seldom seen, 
And lingers by my side! 

As words of soul-inspiring worth 
Her heart's great depth can tell, 

Sweet Lizzie fades—and in my heart 
Reigns queenly Isabel. 


APP’S VALLEY. 
A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


App’s, or Absalom's Valley, so called after 
Absalom Looney, the first white man who gazed 
upon its sylvan beauty, lies upon the waters of 
the Blue Stone River, in Virginia, at the south- 
western part of that State. Under the shadow 
of mighty hills, with a climate as warm and 
genial as the Bermudas, a soil rich and yielding, 
and an expanse of scenery, almost unrivalled in 
its immediate neighborhood, it was no wonder 
that this valley presented the strongest induce- 
ments to a few of the struggling and hard-wark- 
+ ing settlers who had landed on less inviting soil. 

Among these were two families, named Moore 
and Ivins, who removed to this beautiful valley 
in 1775, each having large families of children 
to support, and finding it difficult and almost im- 
possible to raise for them the ordinary means of 
subsistence. Here, however, the difficulties 
seemed to vanish at once; and the rude log 
cabins, inhabited by the two friendly families, 
were the abodes of more real happiness than is 
often found ia the palaces of the great. 

Here, in a short space, they became the owners 
of many horses and cattle; and the abundant 
fields of the delicate Virginia white corn, the ex- 
tensive tobacco patches, and the abundant pasture 
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lands, attested to their growing prosperity. For 
miles along the half-made and irregular roads, 
extended thick shrubberies of the fragrant pea- 
vine and sweet myrrh, and wild roses and the 
white flowers of the elder perfumed the air with 
their sweet odors. 

James Moore was a true, good, Christian man. 
Evety day on his bended knees, he blessed God 
for letting his lines fall in this goodly place; and 
the aspirations of his heart were, that his children 
might live out their lives here, in undisturbed 


| Serenity, far from the snares and temptations of 


the busy world. 

John Ivins counted eight children, and James 
Moore ten, when they had lived nine years in 
App’s Valley, and happier and better children 
the sun never shone on. Sometimes, it is true, 
they would shudder and cower at the thought of 
the bands of savages which were said to infest 
the borders of the State; and the gentle mothers 
would turn away their own pale faces, when they 
were spoken of, lest the little ones should gather 
new terrors from their looks. 

Still they had been here so long, and no in- 
trusion having never been made on their prem- 
ises, that they naturally gathered courage with 
each passing year, and when Mary Moore was 
sixteen years old—a fair, gentle little maiden as 
ever graced such a sylvan abode—and baby 
Margaret was just beginning to walk alone, the 
family had attained almost complete security. 

The boys of the Moore family were strong, 
hardy, brave and courageous; giving good and 
efficient help to their father, and emulating the 
young sons of John Ivins in every enterprise of 
athletic labor or sport. Circumscribed as they 
must necessarily be, in the means of education, 
and the enjoyment of society, they were, never- 
theless, neither ignorant nor lonely in their se- 
clusion. To Mary Moore, especially, knowledge 
came apparently by intuition, and she imparted 
it to all around her. 

Her days were devoted to the work of the 
household in which she assisted her mother; but 
the long evenings saw her teaching her brothers 
and those of Martha Ivins, who was her friend, 
and almost constant companion. Of these 
brothers of Mary, James, the next to her in age 
was the most dearly loved. For him and baby 
Margaret, Mary could have given up her life, if 
required, without a murmur; and although kind 
and good to all, the choicest of her gifts—the 
finest fruits, the most delicate stockings which 
she spun and knit, and the whitest of her cloth, 
when it came from the bleaching ground—were 
always for these two. 

She had given the last polish one morning in 
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ironing a blue and white striped linen suit which 
she had woven expressly for James, had carefully 
turned over the broad white shirt collar, and 
daintily wound his shining curls over her finger, 
preparatory to his setting off for the mill, with a 
great sack of corn, on the back of Brown Peggy, 
who was thus named out of compliment to the 
baby. She looked at the handsome lad with an 
expression of love and pride; and a feeling as 
if he particularly belonged to her, came up in her 
heart more distinctly than ever, on that morning. 
She lingered at the door, uutil she saw him ride 
down the hill, turning round to bid good-by in 
his own free and affectionate way. Nor did she 
quit gazing after him until a clump of trees quite 
hid him from her sight; and even then she was 
only recalled by a laugh from Martha Ivins, who 
had been watching her. 

“Nay, now, Mary dear,” said the good- 
humored girl, “one would think that Jemmy 
was departing to a far-off country, instead of 
simply riding over to the mill. Why, you are 
as thoughtfal and silent as my mother is to-day. 
Pray what has come over you all ?” 


Mary looked up to Mrs. Ivins, who stood at 
the window of the log house opposite, and saw 
that she had a sad look, such as she never saw 
her wear before. Almost mechanically, she fol- 
lowed Martha in, saying, as she did so: 

“TI cannot tell, Martha, but I felt a terrible 
sinking of the heart this morning—I think fagher 
calls it a presentiment—that I cannot account 
for. I could not bear to see James go away this 
morning ; for, although Peggy is so sure-footed, 
still I could not help feeling that an accident might 

~ happen, even to her. But don’t tell mother that 
I feel so, Mrs. Ivins,” she continued, “for I dare 
say it is all a mere notion.” 

Mrs. Ivins could not reply. She too had had 
the same presentiment of coming evil, all that 
morning ; and she longed to see the families 
together, the day’s work over, and all in safety. 
Mary returned to her ironing table, but there 
was no bright polish on the clothes, no strength 
in ‘the hand that held the iron ; and two or three 
times she sat down and turned so pale that her 
mother bade her leave the board, and lie down 
on the old high*backed settee. Mr. Moore came 
into dinner, and the boys came with him. They 
sat down at the table, but one seat was empty. 

“ Where is James?” he asked. “Surely he 
must have come from the mill. Go and look for 
him, William.” 

“He has not come home yet,’’ said Mrs. 
Moore. “ Sit still, Willy, you need not go. He 
will come soon, and we shall keep the dinner hot 
for him.” 


“ Very strange,” said Mr. Moore ; but appar- 
ently he forgot all about it, for he was soon en- 
gaged in discussing a new-fashioned plough with 
Bob, who had been reading of the novel inven- 
tion, and wished his father to send to Jamestown 
to get it. 

Dinner was finished, and the afternoon wore 
slowly on. The father and sons had returned to 
the field, and Mrs. Moore, busy, at first, in mix- 
ing corncakes for supper, did not seem to think 
more of the absent one than once in a while to 
look out of the window and wonder that he was 
detained so long. Mary, usually so active and 
industrious, lay all the afternoon upon the settee, 
with her hand over her eyes, as if suffering from 
headache, but in reality weeping. The sun was 
almost down when she sprang from her hard 
couch, and ran out to the field. 

“Father,” she said, trembling all over with 
excitement and terror, “ father, do for the love 
of Heaven, go and see what has become of poor 
James. Perhaps he is drowned in the river; 
perhaps, O, father, the Indians—” She dropped 
lifeless to the ground as she spoke. 

Mr. Moore, now thoroughly alarmed, told the 
youngest boy to call his mother, then shouting to 
Ivins and his boys to join him, they all mounted 
on horseback and made their way to the mill. 
The miller said he had delivered the meal to the 
boy almost immediately. He had not waited 
longer than to receive it, place it upon the horse, 
and was off. 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Moore, I remember 
now that my little boy came in at the same mo- 
ment that James left, and began telling me that 
he saw an Indian coming up the river in a canoe. 
I was busy and thought he was mistaken, as I 
knew he never saw one in his life.” 

Mr. Moore shook his head mournfully. How 
could he go home and bear this news to his wife 
and Mary? How could he return at all, without 
hisyon? He motioned to John Ivins to go down 


the valley and search for him, and John under- 


stood him, though he heard no sound from his 
lips. The search was in vain, but an empty 
canoe lay on the bank of the river, and a horse’s 
footsteps were plainly seen embedded in the soft 
earth, quite into the forest ; and the night shadows 
were falling too deep for any further examina- 
tion, until they could go home, procure lights 
and reinforce their party. Every man and boy 
in App’s Valley turned out, with torches made 
of pine knots, and scoured the wood wherever 
there was a bridle path ; but without effect, and 
thenceforth fear and insecurity. were their com- 
panions day and night. 

James Moore did not return, and the absence 
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of the horse precluded the idea of an accident, 
since the animal would have found his way 
home. There was only one conjecture, and that 
pointed to the Indians. How strangely had that 
sad event changed the whole aspect of the valley ! 
Mrs. Moore and Mary were worn to shadows, 
with anxiety; and the little children of both 
families, who had roved at will through the fields, 
were now shut up in the close houses, and soon 
began to pine for the fresh, sweet air. No one 
had any heart to work. The fields exhibited 
traces of careless tending; and, in doors, the 
wheel and the loom were silent from sheer in- 
ability and want of strength to guide them. 
There were two or three months of this terrible 
oppression and lassitude ; and the heats of sum- 
mer increasing in unusual intensity, subdued 


all who attempted to work, to a state of utter 
weakness. The 4th of July—it was then in 1786 
—opened upon them with a glowing heat, 
stronger than any preceding morning. Th 

broad, red sun hung in the heavens like a ball of 
fire. The fields were dry and parched, and the 
cattle stood in the muddy brooks, and seemed 


piteously to ask for water. One by one, the 
boys, Willy, Robert and John Moore, came up 
from the field, and threw themselves under the 
shade of a large tree, upon the grass. Their 
father soon followed, and then Mr. Ivins and his 
sons ; and before long, every member of the two 
families was out upon the green, vainly trying to 
get air, except Martha Ivins and Mary Moore, 
and baby Margaret. 

Suddenly a wild shout was heard, and Mary 
peeping through a crevice in the wall, for she 
dared not go to the window, saw a party of In- 
dians surrounding the group upon the green. 
Shaking in every limb, she lifted a board from 
the floor, under which was a hollow cavity that 
served them for a cellar; and with Martha and 
the little one, she sought its shelter, and replaced 
the board as well as she was able. She heard 
moans and shrieks, and knew that the savages 
were doing their terrible work ; and after a long 
time, in which she had succeeded in hushing 
Margaret to sleep, she heard the Indians enter. 

They passed round through all the rooms, and 
at last they seemed to be all marching out again, 
with a slow, heavy tread that shook the floor, 
although, with the exception of the board above 
her, it was composed of timbers. Their weighty 
tread awoke the baby, and finding herself in the 
dark, she began to cry, even though Mary put 
her hand on her little lips to arrest her cries, and 
tried to hush her in her arms. It was too late. 
The Indians had heard that first wild cry, and 

_ had turned back ; and when the board was lifted, 


a group of frightful looking objects stood above 
-their hiding place, and dragged them rudely 
from it, and out upon the green. Mrs. Moore 
and four of the children were tied to the tree; 
three others, with their father, lay dead upon the 
grass. Of the Ivins family, none had escaped 
death, except Martha. 

It was well perhaps for the poor girls, that they 
passed into temporary insensibility, otherwise 
insanity must have succeeded this terrible sight. 
When they revived, each was in the arms of a 
stout savage, and others were driving Mrs. 
Moore and the children along before them, while 
baby Margaret was slung rudely across the 
shoulder of one of the tallest of the tribe, the 
child lying, or rather hanging like one dead. 
The horrors of that day were sufficient to quell 


the stoutest heart, yet the poor children endured 
it with a fortitude that man might ecual, but 
never surpass. John, the strongest, apparently, 
of the four who were tied with the mother, gave 
out first, and he was left dead by the wayside. 

They had now entered the forest, and the cool 
shade revived them. Margaret held out lier 
little arms to Mary, to be taken, and the Indian 
who carried the child, interpreting her look of 
fear and disgust at himself, held her out to 
Mary, with the expression of a demon upon his 
face. She took her in her arms, and at that mo- 
ment she saw the infant’s head droop, and a 
terrible shadow crossed her little brow. A cun- 
ning blow had attended the placing of the child 
in Mary’s arms, and only the beautiful image of 
what Mary had loved so well, was there. Baby 
Margaret had gone where her eyes would “ con- 
tinually behold the Father who is in heaven ;” 
and the bereaved sister was compelled to be 
thankful that the little innocent was at rest ; saved 
from a more terrible fate. 

Jane, a child of four years, clung as closely to 
her mother as the savages would allow her, her 
white lips quivering with fear, and her eyes 
turned away from the frightfal sights around her. 
Mother and child dragged feebly after their 
captors, and when nature could bear no further 
exertion, they were both despatched. 

“My God, Mary!” shrieked poor Martha 
Ivins, as she watched the savages making a large 
fire of dried leaves and branches, “ what can 
they be going to do ?” 

Mary turned shudderingly away, for she had 
heard of the horrible sacrifices of the Indians, 
and trembled lest the living, as well as the dead, 
were to feed the flames. But, one by one, the 
captives were all disposed of, excepting the two 
young girls. They held out until they reached 
the camp of the savages, part of the way being 
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by water. Their captors had come up Sandy 
River, and their canoes were ready on the banks. 

. The few thin garments worn by the maidens, 
were tattered by their long walk through the 
woods, and their feet were torn by the sharp 
rocks. Never surely were there two so sorely to 
be pitied. They who had died were safe and at 
rest ; but what horrors might await these helpless 
maidens! When they arrived, they were put 
under the care of the squaws, who immediately 
separated them, thus cutting off their last gleam 
of comfort or consolation. 

Both were set to the lowest and hardest tasks, 
and as they were darkened by the sun, in their 
long journey, and were now obliged to wear the 
Indian costume, because their own clothes had 
literally dropped to pieces, they were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the young females of the tribe. 
Certainly no one would have recognized sweet 
Mary Moore in the bronzed maiden who waited 
upon her lords like a slave. 

Here she spent several years, each of which 
was harder than the last. A morbid indifference 
to life, a mechanical performance of her tasks, a 
recklessness of offending her masters, probably 
hoping that they would be tempted to end her 
miseries by death, denoted her state at this time. 
She had lost the feeling of terror in the supreme 
sensation of utter weariness, that weighed heavily 
upon her soul as well as frame. 

A morning came that reminded Mary of the 
one on which she was captured. A fierce heat 
burned the grass around the tents, and the breeze 
came scorchingly to the parched skin, like the 
breath of fiery furnaces. The Indians succumbed 
before it, and stretched themselves lazily about, 
at a distance, under what slight shade they might 
find. Even the squaws rested from their almost 
interminable pounding of corn and cooking of 
venison, and lulled into security about the cap- 
tive of so many years, they seemed not to think 
of Mary, who, when all were asleep, wandered 
off among the shrubbery that grew not far from 
the clearing. 

Suddenly she saw a face peeping through the 
laurel hedge. It was no Indian, of that she felt 
secure. Four years ago, Mary would have ut- 
tered a joyful shriek, and perilled herself and 
others. Now she was subdued to calmness by 
the length of her captivity and the hardening 
process she had undergone; and she waited 
quietly for the event. A young-looking man, in 
the garb of civilized life, passed round the hedge 
and silently beckoned her away. She mechan- 
ically obeyed the motion of his hand, and with 
soundless steps, she followed where he led. 

On the banks of the Big Sandy River, a light 


canoe lay, fastened toa rock. He drew her into 
it, and giving her an oar, he rowed rapidly out 
into the broad river, landing at the spot where 
the town of Louisa, in Kentucky, now lies. Not 
until they were safe, and under the roof of 
friendly white people did her deliverer make 
himself known; but when she had rested from 
the excitement of her escape, she was restored to 


new life and happiness by finding that she owed 


all to her long-lost brother James ! 

Escaping himself, after years of terrible cap- 
tivity, and learning the desolation of his home 
and the fate of his sister, from a friendly Indian 
who had assisted his own flight, he had gone to 
reconnoitre the place, without a hope of rescuing 
her, until he should form some mature plan from 
his secret observation. Fortunately he was not 
obliged to return. 

Should our readers wish to know what after- 
wards became of sweet Mary Moore, they are 
told that she became the happy wife of a clergy- 
man (Rev. S. Brown), and that in the society of 
her husband and brother, she was consoled for the 
memories of the beloved Apr’s VaLiEy. 


A MODERN HAROUN ALRASCHID. 


A man wearing the costume of a cophte (Arab 
Christian), went to the shop of an Arab butcher 
in Cairo, who is noted for his antipathy to the 
Franks, and ordered some meat. hen it was 
supplied the cophte objected that the weight was 
not exact, and the butcher in a rage began abus- 
ing him, after which he heaped curses on Chris- 
tians in general. The cophte told him that he 
would complain to the zabet (police magistrate), 
and ordered the butcher to accompany him to 
the tribunal of that fanctionary. The butgher, 
thinking that the zabet would be sure to be on 
his side, readily consented, but on arriving at the 
tribunal, he found to his vexation that the zabet 
was no other than his customer. The butcher 
immediately received 500 blows on the soles of 
his feet, and was then dismissed with a recom- 
mendation to be more respectful for the future to 
Christians.—Zetter from Cairo. 


WOODEN CANNON BALLS. 


A Russian correspondent of the Rochester 
Union relates the following anecdote of the Rus- 
sian Czar, which shows that not even emperors 
are exempt from the operations of sharpers : The 
Emperor Alexander gave a large order for the 
manufacture of cannon balls to some concern at 
Helsingfors, a port in the Gulf. They complet- 
ed the order, stacked up and delivered the balls, 
received their pay, and put the money in their 
pockets. The emperor being there one day upon 
a visit, took it into his head to inspect the balls. 
Taking one up, he discoveted that it was ex- 
ceedingly light for iron, and taking out his knife, 
scraped it and behold it was a wooden ball paint- 
ed black, as was the entire lot. He caused the 
arrest of the swindlers, and they were transport- 
ed for life to Siberia. 
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WOODEN LEGS: 
— OR,— 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


Ir was not many months after the battle of 
Waterloo, where I came off minus a leg, that, 
one morning as I loitered over my breakfast at 
the club, my eye was struck by the advertisement 
of an ingenious artist who offered to such as had 
need of them, new constructed, new invented, 
patent wooden and cork legs, so admirably made 
and fitted for use, that of the two, they seemed 
rather to have the advantage over a man’s natural 
legs of flesh, bone, nerves and muscles. 

I was pondering over the advantage thus 
proffered by the advertiser, when I heard on the 
stairs the “tomp,tomp, tomp!” of my fellow- 
lodger and old friend, Colonel W——, who had 
left one of his legs somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pyramids of Egypt, about seventeen 
years before, and a minute after the old colonel 
entered my room, with a loud sounding dead on 
his wooden leg, which always reminded me of 
the stone footsteps of the statue of the Comman- 
dant in Don Giovanni, for my friend had grown 
very corpulent and heavy, since he had relin- 
quished active service. 

“ Colonel W——-,” cried I, my head being 
still full of the advertisement, “ here’s good 
news, great news !”” 

* Ah, indeed !” said the colonel, who was rather 
laconic, and who looked at the newspaper I held. 

“Capital, capital!’ I continued, laying down 
the paper, and rubbing my hands together. 

“ What, have you got your majority? well, 
I think it is time, after so many years’ hard ser- 
vice, and when a fellow has got not merely one 
foot, but a whole leg in the grave,” rejoined the 
colonel, who was not often addicted to joking; 
but who laughed heartily at the witticism which 
gave me a shooting pain all along the right side 
of my body. (Mem.—it was the right leg the 
French had shot off at Waterloo.) 

“No, my friend, it isn’t that yet ;” said I, re- 
covering from my twinge, and rubbing my hands 
gaily as before. 

‘No, ah then, I understand—your old uncle 
down in Yorkshire, is gone to heaven at last.”’ 

“No, you are wrong again, colonel.” 

“ Well, you have won a prize in the lottery.” 

“No, still wrong.” 

“Why then, I suppose your former fair one, 
who cut you with your half-pay and wooden leg, 
for the rich old East India general, has run away 
with her husband’s black footman.” 
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“ Still wide of the mark,” said I; ‘though to 
be sure it is something about wooden legs ; here’s 
a clever fellow, more mindful of us than they at 
the Horse Guards, who offers us such excellent 
stumpers as were never before known, triple 
joints, springs. that never go wrong, improved 
straps, greatest comfort to the wearer—horseb 
—not to be distinguished in a fashionable quad- 
rille. Only look here, colonel ;” and I handed 
him the paper with my finger on the paragraph. 

“Pshaw, all puff and humbug,” cried he, 
throwing down the paper contemptuously. “ One 
may see with half an eye, that you and wooden 
legs have not been long acquainted. Why, man, 
after every affair, in which a few legs have been 
lopped off, some impudent fellow like this, has 
advertised such double-improved wooden legs as 
would tempt one to part with the natural one, 
only to have the advantage of its substitute.” 

“ But, colonel,” said I, “here are certificates 
from those who've tried this man’s wooden legs.” 

“Hang his wooden legs,” replied Colonel 
W—, “and hang his certificates ; do you think 
they had no certificates in former times? Wasn’t 
I once taken in myself, and didn’t the advertiser 
give a certificate that a wooden—no, a cork leg 
of his manufacturing, worn by a general officer, 
had been taken by the Prince Regent for his real 
leg, and his real leg that was rather rheumatic, 
for his cork leg; and didn’t the leg I bought 
from the scoundrel founder with me the first 
time I sported it, between this very house and 
the next street.’ 

“ But, my old friend,” said I, unwilling to re- 
linquish my hopes in the new invention; “ you 
know the mechanical sciences have been much 
improved of late years, and—” 

“TI tell you what I know,” said the colonel, 
who was no perfectibilian, but rather a statu quo- 
ite, I know a wooden leg will always be a wood- 
en leg, and there’s an end of it. By the time 
you have worn yours as long as I have mine, 
you will think no more about it, or feel loth to 
change it for a new-fangled one. In the mean- 
while, instead of fooling away your money, take 
my advice, which will save it, and do as I do. 
Whenever I am travelling, and sleep upon the 
road, I give boots a sixpence instead of a shilling, 
as he has only half the trouble with me that he 
has with a man of two shoes or boots. This, 
and an economy in shoe leather, are the only 
advantages I have been able to find out in a 
wooden leg; and I think people in our circum- 
stances have a right to make the most of them.” 

Having thus said, and stamped his timber toe 
on the floor, as people at public dinners strike 
their hands on the table to elench the argument, 
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Colonel W—— sat down, and poured himself 
out a cup of coffee. I ‘again took up the paper. 
Laudatory paragraphs and puffs were not so nu- 
merous in those days as they have since become. 
The publishers had not yet improved the tactics 
of book-selling by cramming the columns of the 
daily and weekly press with accounts of fashion- 
able novels, with the assurances that such a 
forthcoming work was already exciting the great- 
est-sensation in the beau-monde, the secret hav- 
ing got abroad that the fair authoress of it, was, 
if not a princess of the blood, at the very least, 
the wife of a peer of the realm, and with criti- 
cisms paid, like “accidents and offences,” at so 
much a line. 

No! puffs were then generally confined to 
those to whom they seemed legitimately to be- 
long—to quack doctors, to Macassar oils, patent 
blackings, and now and then to a more circum- 
scribed speculator, like my friend of the patent 
wooden legs. It therefore naturally happened 
that my eye was soon again caught by “ Miracu- 
lous invention, invaluable to all those brave 
heroes who have fought their country’s battle, 
and have enwreathed their brows with laurels, 
by losing their legs, etc.” 

“Well,” thought I, knowing it would be 
vain to attempt to make my obstinate companion 
Colonel W— go with me, “ I will go at all events, 
and see what these new wooden legs are like. 
I am not forced to buy, because I go to the fel- 
low’s shop—and there can be no harm in that.’’ 

So I took down the advertiser’s address, for 
which I was quizzed by the colonel, who observed 
what I was doing, and shortly after stumped 
out of my lodgings into Bond Street, on my 
way to the Strand. As I passed the door of 
—— Library, I saw in the mysterious twilight 
that reigns in that sanctuary of light literature 
and pleasant gossip, my particular chum, Major 
MacKim, seated in a corner, motionless as a 
Chinese joss ina pagoda, and holding in his 
hands the “Times,” whose double sheet fell 
over his outstretched wooden leg ; for, like my- 
self, poor MacKim was minus a real leg. So 
absorbed was he, that my ingress was unobserved. 
When I looked over his shoulder on the paper, 
L understood at once what had so fascinated 
him, for there was “ Miraculous invention,’’ and 
the rest of the wooden leg maker’s advertisement. 

“There’s good news for us, Mac,” said I, 
stepping forward and putting my finger on the 
paragraph, “if it isn’t too good to be true.” 

“ Ah, Charles—glad to see you—glad to see 
you indeed!” said the major, who, turning at 
once to the subject which occupied his mind, 
added, “but what do you think of these stump- 
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ers? The tellow promises great things, don’t he?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Mac, I have also 
been reading his promises, and was on the way to 
see what his legs were like, when I saw you here.” 

“ T suppose the advertisement is as fall of lies 
as those of Dr. Solomon's ‘ Balm of Gilead,’ all 
a hum,” said the major. 

“Hem! hem !—very likely,” said I, “but 
still there can be no harm in going to see.” 

“No, certainly—none in the least—we needn’t 
buy, you know.” 

“?*Pon my soul, I don’t care if Igo with you,” 
said MacKim, rising. 

This was just what I wanted, and after gossip- 
ing half an hour with some droppers-in, I con- 
tinued my journey with Mac. 

“Tf this fellow could really set me on my pins, 
so that I could get through a quadrille, as he 
promises, I should not begrudge a few guineas,” 
said Mac, as we were making the pleasant de- 
scent of the Haymarket, arm in arm and wooden 
leg to wooden leg—for he had lost his left—I my 
right limb. 

“If he could so joint his timber as to make 
riding more comfortable, I would willingly pay 
his price,” said I. “I don’t care about dancing.” 

“Nor I, fordancing’s sake,” replied Mac, “‘ but 
only as it would enable me to escape from the 
scandals and borings of antiquated maids and 
chaperoning mothers, and all the treble distilled 
stupidity that flows from the ‘ wall fruit’ of a 
London ball-room.” 

“T get over that, at least in good part,” said 
I, “for I never go to a ball until supper-time, 
and then it is astonishing how bore-proot a few 
glasses of champagne render a man.” 

“That may do pretty well,” said Mac; “but 
did it never strike you that we non-dancers are 
looked upon like non-voters ‘at an election—as 
if we had no right to be there—as if we were in 
the way. Butstop! here’s Jermyn Street—let’s 
call on Tebbets, who not only wants a leg him- 
self, but being an engineer officer, and mechani- 
cal, and mathematical, and all that sort of thing, 
may go with us, and tell us whether this fellow’s 
wooden legs are built on a right principle.” 

The thought was a good one, and we stopped 
in Jermyn Street. Tebbets was an excellent 
fellow, but like most of the mathematical men 
I have known, rather slow and prosy. He had 
not seen the advertisement, but when we told 
him of it, he began to explain the thousand and 
one reasons why the advertiser should not be 
able to make such a wooden leg as he boasted he 
had made, and mathematized Mac and myself, 
who had never got over the ‘pons asinorum,’ un- 
til our patience was exhausted, our ideas con- 
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fused, and we almost anathematized him and 
his science. Tebbets, however, agreed to accom- 
pany us, and give us the benefit of a lecture 
(from which we prayed heaven to deliver us), 
when he should have the patent invention itself 
before him. 

The address I had in my waistcoat pocket, 
led us to one of those dingy streets a little be- 
yond Temple Bar, and as we got there, and to 
the door of the wooden leg maker, the wonderful 
friends of our childhood, the now inactive and 
almost forgotten wooden-men of St. Dunstan’s 
struck three on the sonorous bell. We entered 
the shop. The advertisement had had its effect, 
for there were three other half-pay, and half- 
legged men already there trying on the pa- 
tent stumpers, and we had scarcely time to 
look around us when two more individuals in 
the same predicament arrived, and asked fora 
sight at the new wooden legs. 

While Mac and I smiled at this curious and 
increasing congregation, our scientific friend, 
Tebbets, took up a specimen of the invention, 
and examined its principles and its construction 
in detail. As we were doing this, in stumped 
our general friend, Captain Osborne, of the —— 
frigate, who had been sent sailing east of the 


Temple Bar by the advertisement. 
“ Ah, Mac, are you here—and you, Charley— 


and you, Tebbets?” said the captain. ‘“ Come, 
Tebbets, as you are overhauling the timber-toe, 
and know what’s what, tell us what you think ?” 

“It’s no go,” seriously said our mathematical 
friend, “and I'll tell you on what principle of 
mechanics.” 

As Mac and I shrunk from a second scientific 
lecture, who should put his wooden leg out of a 
hackhey coach at the shop door, but my brave 
comrade, Captain Singleton, whom I had not 
seen since the battle of Vittoria, where for some 
time we lay side by side, he with a shot in his 
leg, and I with a contusion which ended in 
nothing serious. I had not offered my hand to 
him, ere another wooden leg, the owner of which 
I knew not, issued from some vehicle. 

“ Ah, Charley, my boy !’’ exclaimed Singleton, 
warmly shaking hands as he recognized me. 
“ Well met—well met under any circumstances ! 
But tell me what these wooden legs are like ?” 

“ There’s our scientific friend, Tebbets, with- 
in,” said I, “deciding secundem artem, on the 
merits of the invention, and a choice collection 
of one-legged heroes besides.” 

I went with the new comers into the interior 
of the shop. Captain Singleton, who knew 
most of them there, and was as merry a dog as 
ever shook hands, laughed immoderately, and 


counted heads. We were already eleven! But 
scarcely were we counted, when another walked. 
in, and then, in the course of a few minutes, 
another, and another, and another, until we were 
fifteen! Meanwhile, Tebbets was going on with 
his lecture on the patent wooden leg, showing, to 
the no small annoyance of the patentee, who 
evidently wished him further for thus criticising 
his invention before so many who might have 
been customers, all the false principles included 
in its construction. I really believe the artist 
would have given him a leg gratis, to get him 
out of his shop. But Captain Singleton, who 
was impatient, and as generous as impatient, in- 
terrupted the lecturer by ‘saying, that after all 
the proper way of judging of the new article 
was to buy one and try it. Tebbets looked at 
him with astonishment, which did not prevent 
Singleton from paying the price demanded, 
and putting on the leg instanter. The second 
step he took with it nearly brought his cose in 
contact with the counter—a false step, which the 
inventor attributed entirely to want of practice 
and attention to his rules in the wearer. No 
one else was at all disposed to purchase, and a 
general move from the shop was contemplated, 
when Singleton proposed that as we had all met 
there so curiously, we should not part so soon, 
but go and dine all together at some coffee-house, 
and make a day (night *) of it. 

“Well,” said Captain Osborne of the —— 
frigate, “ it is not often that fifteen timber-toes 
join sail. I, for one, put myself under the con- 
voy. Captain Singleton’s new craft may be no 
clipper, but we’ll launch it gaily, nevertheless.” 

Major MacKim spoke in the same sense, and 
so did Tebbets, who was particularly anxious to 
see how Captain Singleton’s leg would bear him, 
and, in short, the whole company agreed to ad- 
journ to the Piazza Coffee-house and order 
dinner. Our march to Covent Garden, as we 
stumped along two by two, with Singleton 
learning to use his new leg bringing up the 
rear at a distance, was not unobserved by some 
cockney wits. 

But never shall I forget the faces of the 
waiters at the Piazza, as we filed sonorously into 
the coffee-room, making the wooden floor creak 
with our timber toes. In somewhat more than 
an hour, dinner was served up in a private room. 
Ido not remember that the dinner was very 
good, or the wine either, but we had good appe- 
tites, and good company made the wine excellent. 
The bottle circulated freely, and having soon 
got to that happy point, when men never think 
how much more they can prudently drink, we 
continued until prudence was out of the question. 
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Iam notoper. I should be sorry to obtain 
the’ reputation of one, and must here say in 
excuse, that not only were several of the party 
thus accidentally collected old friends, but most 
of us had at some time or other, been on the 
same foreign service, or had visited or been 
quartered in the same places in different parts of 
the world. There was, therefore, most ample 
subject for conversation, and generally of an 
exciting kind. One “I remember” produced 
another, and one story followed another all 
around the table. We “fought our battles o’er 
again,” we drank toasts to each of them, we 
huzzaed at the battle of Trafalgar, but by the 
time we got down to Waterloo, our enthusiasm 
and the effect af the wine was such, that Captain 
Singleton took off his new wooden leg, waved it 
in triumph in the air, and we followed his exam- 
ple with our old ones. 

After this ebullition, according to the best of 
my recollection, we sat down, and then that 
merry fellow, Captain Singleton, proposed in a set 
speech, that we should form ourselves into a club, 
which should meet at dinner once a fortnight 
during the London season, and be called the 
“ Woodeh Leg Club.” Major MacKim sec- 


onded the motion. Captain Osborne mentioned 


several names that would be ornaments to our 
society ; but against one or two of these the 
mathematical Tebbets objected, as they had two 
wooden legs, and none of the original members 
more than one. It was therefore decided that 
we should erect a one-wooden-leg club, which 
might be imitated by the gentlemen with two, 
and that we should occasionally unite our forces 
and dine together. This was all settled with the 
happy facility of ebriety, as well as my amend- 
ment, that we should be waited upon by none 
but wooden legged waiters. I may mention 
here that this plan so warmly proposed and 
adopted was never carried into effect, for some 
of the “ fifteen ” betook themselves to the conti- 
nent to drink their claret cheap. Two or three 
who were young enough went to college, and 
changing the red coat for the black, became 
parsons. Three or four more who were rich 
or rash enough, married, and became staid family 
men. We were all scattered, and never brought 
together again by an advertisement of wooden 
legs, or by any other circumstance. From the 
length of time we sat together when we did 
meet, it might be deemed that we had a presenti- 
ment of this. The watchman had cried one, 
and had cried two—it must have been near three 
when we rose to go. 

And now comes the terrible part of the story ! 
On sitting down, after hip, hipping and huzzaing 
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to the toast of Waterloo, hardly one of us had 
had the precaution to secure his own wooden leg 
in its own proper place, and these indispensable 
succedaneums now lay mixed under the table 
in a state of confusion that might have bothered 
asoberman. We pulled at the miscellaneous 
heap, as though we had been plucking straws 
from a stack, and hardly one of us got his own 
stumper. Captain Osborne, of the —— frigate, 
who was a very tall man, caught at, and buckled 


‘on the leg of Major MacKim, who was a very 


short and stout man. Lieutenant Hendly, who 
had lost his right leg, secured Captain Parkyn’s, 
which was made for a left leg. Even the mathe- 
matical Tebbets laced on a timber-toe which had 
never been made for him. But worst of all, I 
posseesed myself of Singleton’s new patent leg, 
and before I discovered my mistake, the rogue, 
its master, who had found ita great deal too difii- 
cult to manage, even when sober, decamped with 
my comfortable, easy-going wooden limb. In 
one or two cases the mistakes were rectified, but 
as for the rest of the company, they thought the 
wine they had drunk was sufficient to account for 
any unsteadiness on their timber-toes or irregular- 
ity in their movements, and away they all went. 

Rather wroth at the trick put upon me by 
Captain Singleton, I made after him with all 
my speed, and reached the head of Southampton 
street, just in time to see him throw himself into 
a hackney coach, and to be thrown myself by 
his cranked, crabbed patent into the kennel. 
There was nothing left for it, but to do as he had 
done, and secure a cab. I awoke the next morn- 
ing with a terrible headache, and was reminded 
of all that had happened by the sad sight of my 
new blue frock coat, covered with mud from 
collar to skirt. In a moment after, I heard the 
well-known, heavy “tomp, tomp, tomp,” in the 
passage, and then saw my sarcastic friend, old 
Colonel W—-, enter the room. 

“So, ho!” cried he, as soon as he perceived 
the state of my garments, “ you have been such 
an ass as to have been taken in, after all, by 
those patent wooden legs — have even bought 
one—thrown away your money—got a fall, and’ 
spoilt your Stults into the bargain !” 

“Colonel W—,” I replied, in a melancholy 
tone of voice, “I will tell you all about it—but 
pray ring the bell first, for a bottle of soda water !”” 

My friend complied with my request, and I 
then stated the facts of the case. But although 
the colonel admitted I was not so much of a 
fool as he had at first supposed, he still persisted 
in his former declaration, which I heartily agreed 
with, “that afcer all, a wooden leg can never be 
more than a wooden leg !” 
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THE SONG OF SANTA CLAUS, 


OARS 


BY PAUL WARDSWORTEH. 


I’m Santa Claus, the Christmas king, 
From Germany I come; 

Amid its fairy-haunted mounts 
You ’ll find my famous home. 


Tis like a saintly hermitage, 
From men’s abodes aloof; 

Its sides of rock, hung o’er with moss, 
And branches for a roof. 


A brooklet ripples by its front, 
Broad firs conceal its form ; 

Tall pines and cliffs, like guards around, 
Protect it from the storm. 


And there alone through all the year, 
I ply my busy hands, 

Devising presents for the young 
Of different tongues and lands. | 


‘Tis merry work —'‘tis happy toil, 
And swiftly speeds the year; 

Till packing up my gathered stores, 
I call my willing deer. 


Then when the sun forsakes the world, 
I leap into my sleigh ; 

I whip my team—they shake their bells, 
Then speed along their way. 


We fly across the mountain-top, 
And sweep along the vale; 

We skim the lakes and rivers wide, 
And through the cities sail. 


Outstrip the winds that rage around, 
Their keenest blasts defy ; 

We leap the caverns dark and deep, 
Then touch the clouds on high. 


O, fast as flying birds we glide 
Along the frozen snow; 

With cracking whip and jingling bells, 
Thus merrily we go. 


But while we speed our rapid flight, 
At every house we stop; 

Where, be it palace, cot or hut, 
Some Christmas gift I drop. 


And now a “ Merry Christmas ” all, 
A happy, merry morn; 

I°ll make another visit when 
Another year rolls on. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON’S BRIDE. 


BY ROBERT L. HARRIS. 


Tux little brown Gothic church lay in the 
road light of the moon, with its thick clusters 
of ivy and woodbine mantling the diamond-paned 
windows. The soft autumnal haze, so often an 
accompaniment of the Indian summer, as it is 
called in America, rose thin and sparklingin the 
moonbeams, and seemed like a silver veil which 
Nature had coquettishly thrown over the charms 
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that she had not hidden from the garish light of 
day. In every green lane, there was a soft, 
cooing sound from the wood pigeons, not yet 
wholly at rest, and on the downs, a thousand 
sheep, as yet not folded, gave forth their gentle 
breathing, quiet and tranquil as their keeper, 
who had wrapt his blanket around him and lay 
on the hillside, with a young lamb close to his 
heart, and ready to start at the first sound of 
his dog. 

Close to the gateway of the church stood two 
persons, and in the hushed silence one could 
have distinguished a faint sound of weeping. 
Whatever it was, it proceeded not from the 
smallest of the two; but from the tall and strong 
man who stood beside her. The white, floating 
robe showed one to be a woman ; and the moon- 
beams resting on her face, told that she was 
beautiful, in the best style of English beauty. 
Perhaps she looked pale# than was her wont, by 
moonlight; but there was scarcely any other 
trace of emation in her countenance. Pride 
might have looked forth from those large blue 
eyes ; but that was natural, and not called out by 
any new circumstances. Her soft flaxen hair lay 
unstirred by even a breath over her fair white 
forehead, and hung down in long, heavy curls 
over a neck which, though closely covered, 
showed its perfect shape, and betrayed, at the 
throat, its whiteness and purity. Apparently the 
young man had made some passionate appeal to 
her, which had failed to subdue some resolution 
she had declared, for she paused in her walk as if 
to collect all her firmness, and answered proudly : 

“Tt is impossible ; I have given my word— 
my word which I have never yet broken—I can 
never be your wife.” 

There was a sob that seemed to come like that 


| which parts soul and body, from the breast of the 


young man. The tall form bent and swayed as 
if falling to the ground ; but he supported him- 
self against the gateway of the church. 

“Farewell, then, Margaret Seaton; farewell 
forever! I shall not remain here to witness your 
scorn or trouble your peace. Life in England 
would be to me a living death. To-morrow, I 
sail for America. If winds and waves prove as 
treacherous as woman’s love, I shall probably 
find peace beneath the waves. If so, I do not 
ask the tears which you refuse to my deep misery 
in life. ‘Once more, farewell !” 

He turned away from her, as he spoke, and 
took another path than that which led to her 
home. Had he heard the passionate cry which 
burst from her lips a moment after, he might 
have retraced his steps; but he was deaf and 
blind in his agony. “William! William!” 
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sounded on the air, and reached the ear of the 
sleeping shepherd on the hillside, but not that of 
him who had left her. The next day Margaret 
Seaton saw the announcement of the sailing of a 
ship to America, and among the passengers, was 
the name of “ William Johnson, the nephew of 
Sir Peter Warren.” 


In one of the most beautiful spots in the de- 
lightful valley of the Mohawk, Johnson castle 
reared its head. Surrounded by tall groves, 
and rich shrubberies, almost oriental in their 
profusion, and kept by its owner, a young man 
of free and frank deportment, as a place of al- 
most feudal magnificence, it was no wonder that 
its popularity was beyond that of any other 
mansion in America. To this house, not only 
the great and learned among the American resi- 
dents and European tourists alike resorted, but 
it was equally open to*%he crowds of Indians, 
who, attracted by the hearty cordiality of its 
master, laid aside their usual reserve, and flocked 
to the hospitable board of William Johnson. 

From afar, Margaret Seaton heard of this 
sylvan abode, and wondered if its occupant ever 
thought of her whose coldness had driven him 
to its deep shades. Drawn from him for a while 
by the prospect of a more intellectual lover than 
the boy of nineteen, as William Johnson was 
when she parted from him, she too had experi- 
enced a disappointment as keen and severe as 
a lover’s revenge could wish to inflict. Retribu- 
tion for her broken faith to William Johnson 
had overtaken her, and now, disgusted with the 
vain show in which she had lived, and the heart- 
less desertion of the lover for whom she had 
sacrificed a true and faithful heart, she formed 
the mad project of going to America, and wit- 
nessing the new life which her former lover was 
said to lead. 

Circumstances were favorable to this idea. 
Her parents were no more, and the wealth they 
had left was at her disposal alone. She knew 
that, since the night on which the two stood at 
the little Gothic church, a boy and girl in the 
first flush of youth, that she, at least must have 
altered. The soft curls hung as lovingly around 
the neck, but the fair brow had a shade of care, 
and the blue eyes were faded from their first 
brilliance. Night and day, she had mourned 
over the decision of that night, and it had left a 
shadow upon her beauty like a blight upon the 
lily. She embarked for America, under an as- 
sumed name, arriving at the very height of the 
luxuriant American summer. 

Johnson Castle was deserted when the un- 
known lady arrived in its neighborhood; and 
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another residence om the banks of the river, 
where a most singularly beautiful location had 
attracted the notice of the munificent owner of 
the land, had risen in a beauty that threw the 
castle into comparative homeliness of aspect. 
Outside of the ample and beautifal domain sur- 
rounding this favored spot, was an English set- - 
tlement, composed mainly of architects or work- 
men whom the master’s liberality had induced to 
remain. In one of these habitations the proud 
English maiden found a home; and ventured to 
ramble over the very grounds of her old lover, 
trusting to her altered looks, te conceal her 
identity with the Margaret of his early dream. 

Wandering over the magnificent grounds be- 
longing to Johnson Hall, she encountered an 
elderly lady, dressed in deep mourning, accom- 
panied by two beautiful girls, in whose sweet 
young faces Margaret read their relation to Wil- 
liam Johnson. These then were his children, 
and although she had heard with a strange joy, 
for which she despised herself, of the death of his 
wife, she could not retain such feelings, when she 
thought of these lovely girls, left without a 
mother, as she herself had been—perhaps, some 
day drifting like herself upon the outer circle of 
a happiness which she could never hope to know. 
Then came the remembrance that had it not been 
for her folly, she might have been a wife and 
mother ; the wife of him she indeed worshipped, 
and the mother to his children. 

Determined to have a single look, if no more, 
of that face so beloved, Margaret walked on. 
Past the fertile fields, past the smiling river, 
through the groves of chestnut and maple, and 
to the very borders of the beautiful garden. 
What was it that caught her eye within its 
bounds? A miniature temple, the very repre- 
sentation of the little church at whose low gate- 
way William Johnson had said farewell. He 
had not forgotten, then. But in the very door- 
way of that temple stood a figure whose appear- 
ance there startled and troubled her. It was 
that of a young and beautiful woman, whose 
dark skin, long, straight black hair and flashing 
eyes told her Indian origin. While she stood 
there, her strong, active frame, her dark, but be- 
witching beauty, and the involuntary grace of 
her unstudied attitude, struck Margaret with a 
jealous envy for which she could not account. 
She had little time for indulgence or self-blame 
for this feeling ; for passing swiftly up the steps 
that led to the little mimic church, was a man, 
whose tall figure and graceful motions could not 
be mistaken. 

It was William Johnson. Her heart told her 
so before she saw his face ; and now it was turned 
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towards her. He had thrown his arm around 
the Indian, and through the dark color of her 
cheek, Margaret saw the deep flush of pleasure 
struggle into new beauty. Her hand lay lov- 
ingly in his, and her head was bent towards him, 
its long and superb hair resting on his bosom, 
and covering her own figure like a veil. One of 
the little English girls atthe settlement, impelled 
by curiosity in the lady who had come from her 
father land, as her mother had told her, had fol- 
lowed her footsteps. By a sudden and strong 
control, Margaret exerted herself to ask : 

“Who is that woman yonder, Maud ?” 

And the child, delighted to give the good lady 
the information, said, “It is Mary Brant.” 

“ And who or what is she ?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” asked little Maud. 
“ She is sister to the Mohawk warrior, and is 
Mr. Johnson’s wife. There is her husband, 
standing beside her. They are very kind to me. 
Shall I go and ask if you can see Johnson Hall ? 


It is a grand place, and every stranger visits it.”. 


Margaret stopped the fleet feet that would have 
run to obtain admittance for her to the home of 
William Johnson and his Indian wife. She had 
heard enough, and her own eyes corroborated the 
child’s story. She thought of the beautiful girls 
whom she had met in her way, and wondered if 
the Mohawk step-mother would meet their ideas 
of refinement. She was growing bitter and sar- 
castic every moment. Had she yielded to ten- 
derness, she was sure to faint, and then the child’s 
officious sympathy would betray her, by calling 
the attention of him whom she would now 
avoid. 

One bound down the road, and she was out of 
sight, the child with difficulty keeping pace with 
her. It was Margaret’s last look of her old 
lover. With the next ship, she sailed for England, 
and left him unconscious that her presence had 
ever been about him. Deeds of bravery reached 
her ears from time to time, of which William 
Johnson was the hero. After the memorable 
expedition of Crown Point, she learned that the 
king had bestowed upon him the honor of knight- 
hood, and she wondered if the queenly Mohawk 
would adorn her station as Lady Johnson. 

In a pleasant country home, surrounded by 
the children of a very dear friend, whose husband 
Margaret Seaton was at last induced to marry, 
she found some consolation for her early disap- 
pointment. The romance of life had faded 
away. Her early dream, though remembered, 
had put on more subdued coloring; and she 
learned to hear the name of Sir William Jobn- 
son, with scarce a perceptible fluttering of the 
heart. Her husband, a good, quiet, easy country 
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gentleman, who valued her mainly for the quali- 
ties which made her a good mother to his chil- 
dren, never knew that beneath the calm surface 
she exhibited, lay a world of extinguished senti- 
ment which he had no power to rouse, and which 
time only had been able to subdue. 


THE STOMACH. 


The stomach is a collection ef muscles; and 
these are called to work at each meal—and to 
dispose of that meal is a work of four or five 
hours. The more that is eaten, the more work 
has tobe performed. Any one can see, then, the 
striking absurdity of giving an already weak 
stomach four or five hours’ work to do at the 
close of the day—of giving rest to the body b 
sleep, and yet keeping the stomach hard at » he 
until nearly daylight. More than this, ifa ] 
meal be taken at the close of the day, when the 


“body is wearied, tired out, the stomach not only 


requires an extra amount of nervous power, 
which must be supplied at the expense of the 
other parts of the system, but it requires, also, 
an extra supply of heat, which must be supplied 
in the same way—and the stomach will have it, 
whatever mischief may result to other parts of 
the body, leaving the body chilly ; which, in its 


severest forms, is called in the South a conges- 
tive chill, where the engorgement of blood isso 
great as to oppress the powers of life, and a stu- 
por pervades the whole frame, out of which it 
never fully wakes up again, except, perhaps, for 

partial conscious 


a a at a time of 
ness.—Zall’s Journal of Health. 


CORRECT SPEAKING, 


We advise all youn ple to uire in 
early life the habit of both 
in speaking and writing, and to abandon, as 
early as possible, any use of slang words and 
phrases. The longer they live, the more difficult 
the acquisition of such language will be ; and if 
the golden age of youth, the proper season for 
the acquisition of language, be passed in its 
abuse, the unfortunate victim of neglected educa- 
tion is very probably doomed to talk slang for 
life. Money is not n to procure this 
education. ,Every man has it in his power. 
He has merely to use the language which he 
reads, instead of the slang which he hears—to 
form his taste from the best speakers and poets 
of the country—to treasure up choice phrases in 
his memory, and to habituate himself to their 
use—avoiding, at the same time, that pedantic 
precision which shows rather the weakness of » 
vain ambition than the polish of an educated 
mind.—Home Journal. 


SWEETNESS. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live or die; 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester sme)l far worse than weeds. 

(Sma KsPEARE- 


The hardest trial of the heart is, whether is 
can bear a rival’s failure without triumph. 
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BY MRS. ADA PRESCOTT. 


“ Jost hear, mother! just hear! Isn’t it pretty ¢ 
The prettiest tune! It makes the old fiddle 
sound almost like a fine new one, don’t it ?” 

“Tt’s beautiful, darling,” said the mother, 
who had suspended her work that she might 
listen, and who gazed with pride upon her hand- 
some boy. 

He sat in the red sunlight, his back towards 
it and a crimson flood streamed over him until 
he seemed almost glorified in her sight, that 
diminutive child of only ten years. 

It’s the prettiest tune I’ve heard you play yet, 
lad. Get it perfect against thy father comes. 
He will think he has heard nothing like it.” 

“And do you believe in the least, mother, do 
you believe he will buy me a new bow? This 
poor old thing! Look how the hairs are broken, 
and it’s so heavy it tires my arm dreadfully.” 

The way the boy took up the bow, held it, 
and looked towards his mother, gave evidence 
of a painful fact. The bonny boy, the bright 
little musician sitting there in the window, 
beyond which the green summer-fields, and the 
holy blue sky, the shining grain, the beautiful 
flowers spread and bloomed all unseen by him, 

. the dear, golden haired child was blind. 

His parents loved him so well that the fact 
had lost its painfulness. If he was sightless, he 
was endowed with almost supernatural loveli- 
ness. His skin was like polished alabaster, for. 
he cared little about out-door sports; loving 
above all things the little violin which a neigh- 
bor had given him, and from which he drew rare 
and sweet sounds. 

Little Bentie’s father was a pedler. He had 
been married seven years, and had always been 
esteemed an honest man and a good neighbor. 
It was very evident that he was one of the kind- 
est of husbands and fathers, providing well for 
his household, and bearing a love that - was al- 
most worship for his dear, blind boy. 

« Will father be home to-night, mother ?”’ 

“No, boy, don’t expect thy present, till after 
the sun rises again ;’”’ said his mother. 

morrow he will come, and I will have some 


cakes baked for him.” 


Meanwhile there was often passing at the cot- 


tage door, until the dame came to wonder what 
could call so many people out on that particular 
day. 

“« There’s the Widow Green again,” she said, 
as a sombre looking villager with a deep black 
hood upon her head, passed. “That makes the 


third time. Why don’t she come in, I wonder 
and going to the door she cried, ‘‘ widow—wid- 
ow!” but the old lady only shook her head. 

It was getting to be supper-time, so the milk 
and bread were served. Then the long, shining 
curls of the boy were carefully combed out, but 
owing to his earnest entreaties he was allowed 
to sit up somewhat later than usual. 

It was past eight and a full moon laid glorious 
light over all the village roads. Chatting in low 
tones, groups might be seen here and there with 
anxious faces standing by the roadside. Ever 
and anon those who were nearest turned an anx- 
ious look towards Baptiste’s pretty cottage. 

“She is sitting there by the window in the 
midst of the vines,” said an old man. “ Her 
little boy is with her; I saw them both as I 
came by.” 

“Poor thing !” 
with sighs. 

“Doesn’t she know?” asked a new-comer, 
joining the group. 

“ How should she? she takes no paper. No, 
it is plain that some of us had better acquaint 
her with it—who shall it be ?” 

“Not I—not I,” and they all shrank back as 
if from some dreaded task. 

“It isa sorrow that she must know,” said 
Widow Green, appearing with her black hood a 
little awry. “I tried to gather courage to go 
in there three times, but it was enough to make 
one’s heart fail to see her happy face, and hear 
the little one playing so beautifully on his violin.” 

“You could do it the best,” said two or three 
voices. 

So she might best have uttered an ordinaty 
scandal, but this was weighty and horrible news. 
The minister was gone from the village, the law- 
yer objected being the bearer, and the doctor was 
attending a dying patient. 

An old man shook his white, white locks, as 
he said slowly, “I should ne’er ha’ thought Bap- 
tiste capable of doing such a deed.” Mean- 
while, the Widow Green was walking slowly to- 
wards the little cottage. 

The mother was singing now. The golden ‘ 
locks of her little boy floated over her bosom, 
he was fast asleep. Just as she was preparing to 
carry him into his own little room, the Widow 
Green came in. 


“It’s a fine night,” she said, moving the 
flickering candle farther back on the rude pine 
table, that it might not shine directly in her face. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night ;” replied the dame, 
softly. 

“Are you going to lay your boy down?” in- 
quired the widow. 


So said one and another, 
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“JT was, but now I will let him stay. When 
Lhold him thus, I think of the time he was a 
babe, before we knew—” there was a long pause. 
She meant before they knew that he was blind. 

“ He’s a sweet child !” said the widow. 

“ He’s agreat comfort,” murmured the mother, 
touching her lips lightly to his white brow. 

“What a greater comfort he would be— — 
if—if, for instance, Baptiste should be aken 
away.” 

“O, yes! but I never think of that,” said the 
mother, hastily. ‘Ilove my boy, but I love my 
husband better.” 

“ Yes, but we must all die,” sighed the widow. 
“ And our time for death and trouble may be 
nearer than we think.” 

“Widow,” the voice sounded soft, low, yet 
ominous—“have you brought me any bad 
news ?” 

For amoment the garrulous woman was silent, 
completely overcome by the suddenness of the 
question. 

“Because you had better tell me in direct 
words—and let me know quickly.” 

“ Put your boy in his bed then.” 

“No—no, I will keep him by me; I shall be 
calmer. “O, God, bless me! what woe is in 
store for me ?” 

“Tt may be all false,” said the widow. 

“Tt, what—O, what can they say against 
Baptiste ?” 

“Tt said—the paper said that they slept ina 
room in Balisle.” 

“ They—who—who ?” 

“ Baptiste, your husband, and—he—the man— 
who was—played foul with.” 

“O, my God! 0, my God!” exclaimed the 
poor woman, overcome with a momentary faint- 
ness. 

““Now they will blame me,” exclaimed the 
widow, starting up. “I wish it had pleased 
Providence to send some one else.” 

“Tell me—tell me,” implored the haggard 
wife, pressing her child to her bosom as she 
arose—‘they do not think, they cannot think 
that—that—”’ 

“The paper said that Baptiste was arrested— 
but it has got to be proved, you know—there ! 
she will kill herself and the child, too!” 


The mother on hearing this had fallen insen- 


sible, her sleeping child still clutched to her bosom. 
The boy awoke crying for his mother. By this 
time others had gathered to learn the result, and 
the cottage was fall. For a long while the poor 
wife and mother laid insensible. 

The next morning she was calm, tearless and 


very pale. To all offers of assistance she replied 
12 
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that she could do for herself, except one, and 
that concerned her child. 

“Little Bentie, thou must go and stay with 
the Widow Green,” she said#and her voice 
quivered. 

“TI would rather stay with you, mother.” 

“No, my child; Iam going away fora few 
days, and I must be obeyed, thou must stay with 
the widow.” 

“And may I take my violin ?” 

“ Yes, and she will let you play all day, till I 
come back.” 

“Will you bring my father back ?” . 

He did not see that fearful spasm that passed 
over the poor mother’s face, the uplifting of tear- 
less eyes—the wild gesture of her arms. He 
only heard a low, almost sweet reply : 

“ Perhaps I will, Bentie.” 

“ What makes your voice change, mother ?” 

O, how every question cut that woman to the 
heart! thrusting it through and through, and 
twisting like the twisting of cold steel, till na- 
ture was almost dissolved! She could scarcely 
bear it. To his last query she returned an al- 
most inarticulate answer—and forbade his speak- 
ing further. 

The poor little blind boy was taken over to 
Widow Green’s, and the disconsolate wife of 
Baptiste, with a small bundle in her hand, was 
lifted into the rude cart in which she was to 
journey part of the way. It was night before 
she reached the town of Balisle, and she could 
not gain admittance to her husband till the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Baptiste was walking his cell when they an- 
nounced that his wife wanted to see him. He 
braced himself against the wall. She had re- 
solved to be firm, but at sight of the man she 
loved, the father of her child, her resolution gave 
way and she fell within his clasping arms only 
sobbing, “‘O, Baptiste, O, Baptiste!” 

His reply, strong man though he was, was 
made with sobbing and with tears. 

“ How did they dare to put you here? You, 
an innocent man? How did they dare accuse 
my husband of such a deed? O, Baptiste, it is 


.cruel! it is cruel.” 


“They found me alone with him—my knife 
near him, and my clothes bloody. What else 


could they do but suspect me? If it had been 


our holy man at home, and J had seen him in 
such circumstances, I should have said, ‘he is 
guilty.” But I knew nothing about it. The 
deed must have been done at midnight; the man 
had been dead hours. As for me I waked out 
of a sound sleep, and on getting up observed 


myself covered with red stains. I followed the 
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tracks till I went to the body, and stood horror- 
struck at the fearful sight. At that moment 
some one came in, cried murder, and I was ar- 
rested. I fea¥ it will go hard withme. Do they 
believe it at home ?”’ 

The wife shook her head sadly. “I cannot 
tell what they may believe,” she said—“ but 
those who know you swear you are innocent.” 

“ And my boy! O, I was coming home to 
him sohappy! I bought him a bow—a beauti- 
fal bow. Does he know it?” 

Tbe mother shook her head. She could not 


speak. 

Meanwhile the trial came on rapidly. The 
wife and mother remained in Balisle; her child 
was safe, and happy with his violin, did not 
perhaps regret her absence very much; so, at 
least, she hoped. It was an exciting case. Peo- 
ple from all parts of the country flocked to Balisle 
and its court-house. The evidence for the pris- 
oner was satisfactory—no one could bring aught 
against his fair fame, so far as he was known. 
It was declared that the two men were heavily 
disputing before they slept. Baptiste ex- 
plained that they were talking politics, and 
both were very vehement, but wished each other 
good night pleasantly. One ill-favored man 
gave evidence that he had heard the murdered 
man say he regretted he was not armed, and 
that he was going to sleep in the same room with 
Baptiste. On the whole, circumstances were 
against the prisoner. It was enough that his 
shirt and hands were bloody, and that the knife 
which had lodged in the heart of a fellow-man 
was-his, and bore his initials. These things he 
could not himself deny. He only declared that 
he was the victim of some foul conspiracy. 


“Don’t you see the little brat is blind? Play 
for us again, and then we’ll show you where the 
court-house is.” 

This some coarse men said jeeringly toa child 
who stood foot-sore, travel-stained and weary 


against the fence that surrounded the premises 
where the court was in session. 

The tired little fingers grasped the bow, and 
though the white chin quivered and the tiny 
hands trembled, yet the child played steadily an 
inspiriting air. 

“ Now give us another, little one, and here’s a 
penny.” 

“Shame!—let him go, don’t you see how 
tired he is?” cried one of the throng. 

“T want to see my father,” murmured the 
boy, while two big tears stole down his cheeks. 

“You shall, sonny, you shall. Here, just 
come along of me, and I’ll put you right into 


BLIND BENTIE. 


the very place, then you can set your fiddle ago- 
ing, and your daddy’ll hear you. There, now 
we’re going up the steps—and now you're inside. 
Here’s a place for you to stand.” 

At that moment there happened to be a pro- 
found silence. The lawyer for the defence had 
just closed a most moving plea, and many a tear 
was silently coursing its way down bronzed 
cheeks. Softly, sweetly, there came in the lull, 
a wild, plaintive cry for mercy, so it seemed. 

The woman who sat near the prisoner, sprang 
to her feet with the loud cry of —“ Bentie—little 
Bentie—he’s dead, dead—and the angels are 
telling me,” while the prisoner also started to 
his feet, held out his arms and sobbed : 

“ My poor blind boy !” 

‘They were pushing the child forward, his hat 
had fallen off, and his beautiful, sightless eyes 
were raised, as if imploring some kind spirit to 
aid him. It was a most touching scene. As 
soon as the woman caught sight of him, she 
rushed from her seat, and catching the child in 
her arms she turned round again, and coming 
forward, threw herself on her knees at the feet 
of the judge, and there made one of the most 
heart-stirring, solemn appeals that was ever 
heard outside of the bar. The judge and the 
lawyers were moved to tears. The blind child 
put up his little clasped hands, and mutely joined. 
The father, whose serene countenance had been 
clouded for a moment, gazed about with almost 
a smile of triumph, and the consequence was, 
the verdict was postponed, and the prisoner rec- 
ommended to mercy. 

The result proved the wisdom of this decision. 
Just three months afterward to a day, a man 
who was dangerously wounded in a serious affray 
expired, and with his dying breath confessed 
that he had committed the murder of which the 
pedler was accused. Then there were great re- 
joicings, bonfires and illuminations. The pris- 
oner was led forth in triumph, completely ac- 
quitted of all intention of guilt. If he had been 
condemned on the day that little Bentie so 
moved the hearts of the people, he would in all 
likelihood have met an ignominious fate—and 
unavailing sorrow could not have brought him 
from the grave. A gentleman hearing of little 
Bentie’s exploit (for the child had overheard all 
while stoppiag at the Widow Green’s), hearing 
how he had begged his way from town to town, 
by playing sweet airs on his little violin, begged 
the privilege of presenting him with a valuable 
instrument, and defraying all expenses for a 
thorough musical education, so that eventually 
Bentic became one of the greatest violinists of 
the’age in which he lived. 


diet 


The Florist. 


Bring me flowers—they ’re not voiceless, 
For a loving welapes | dwells 
In the glory of their brightness, 
In the sweetness of their bells— 
Telling of a higher sphere, 
And purer atmosphere. —Dz Lorwe. 


Japan Lilies. 


Few plants are more useful than the different species 
of Japan lilies. They come into bloom when an actual 


paucity of flowering plants exists wh ith tod t 
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The Origin of the Violet. 

Some florists trace the name and origin of this flower 
to Io, daughter of Midas, who, as the early poets say, 
was changed by Diana to a violet, to hide her from Apol- 
lo, who had become enamored of this earth-born beauty. 
It is a pleasant and harmless allegory—for this modest 
blossom, after many centuries have passed away, still re- 
tains the bashful timidity of the nymph, partially con- 
cealing itself in its own foliage, and that of other neigh- 
boring shrubs and plants. In the poetry of the Greeks, 
and in all their works of taste, upon natural scenery, 


the conservatory and greenhouse—and what can be more 


suitable? They produce a gorgeous display, either in 
doors or out; and as they are quite hardy, may be liber 
ally planted in open borders. They thus constitute one 
of our best autumnal flower-garden plants. Their propa- 
gation is simple and certain. The bulbs may be sepa- 
rated, and each scale’ will .eventually form a new bulb. 
This separation should be effected when the flower-stems 
are withered. The scales should be stuck into pans of 
silver-sand, and placed in a cold frame or pit. After re- 
maining one season in this position, they should be 
planted in a prepared bed of peat-soil, and a little silver- 
sand intermixed with it; thus treated, the bulbs will 
grow large enough to flower. Their cultivation in pots 
is not difficult. When the bulbs go to rest in autumn is 
the proper time to re-pot them. Be careful not to de- 
stroy the old roots. 
Winter Care of Plants. 
With the plants all housed, or protected in frames out 
of danger of frosts, care should be directed to their winter 
artangement. ‘This is too often neglected, and for a 
month or two everything is confusion and disorder. 
There is no need of this delay, and a little care and at- 
tention will now add greatly to the enjoyment of a good 
collection. A fine show of flowers may be kept up till 
the camellias and other plants begin to bloom. 


Vallota Purpurea, 


There are few plants so showy as this which are suit- 
able for amateurs, or persons possessing but limited ac- 
commodation for plant-growing. It is more beautiful 
than many varieties of amaryllis, while it is not nearly 


80 t to ge; and its fine umbels of bright- 
colored flowers last in perfection for weeks, in a mode- 
rately warm room. 


Double Primulas, 

These are among the most useful subjects for winter 
decoration which we possess, and should be extensively 
cultivated wherever winter plants are in request. With 
proper management they grow freely enough, aud pro- 
duce a profusion of their pretty blossoms from November 
till March, and even longer. 


Insects. 
Look after insects. Clean all plants thoroughly, and 
spare no pains to prevent their increase. Whale-oil soap 


is the best remedy; wash and syringe the plants with it 
from time to time. 


Monthly Carnations. 
Monthly carnations will bloom all winter, if the plants 
are strong and well established. Keep the flowering 


they embroider their productions with some allusion to 
this lovely flower. In the floral games, also, of the Ro- 
mans, the violet was the beau-ideal of Flora, as the prize 
consisted of a golden violet. 


Annual Flowers. 

Annuals are most appropriate for those who are chang- 
ing their abode from year to year, as from these alone a 
fine display may be kept up the whole season, with the 
exception of the vernal months—and this deficiency may 
be supplied by having a choice collection of perennials, 
grown in pots, whieh can be plunged in the ground, and 
thus removed at any time when it is necessary to change 
one’s residence. No eollection of plants can be perfect 
without an abundance of annuals, as they can be dis- 
posed of in such a way as to succeed the perennials, and 


keep wp a continuous bloom in all parts of the garden 
through the season. 

A splendid Kose-Show. 

It is a very splendid sight, in a green-house or conser- 
vatory, to have either the blush or yellow tea-rose bud- 
ded on any of the strong growing sorts, with a stem per- 
fectly straight, three or four feet in height, ramifying 
with four or five lateral growths. Where the. blush, 
white and yellow varieties could be, if so desired. inserted 
upon one stalk, the whole, when in flower, would have 
an elegant effect, as the weight of the flowers would nat- 
urally give the whole plant a pendulous habit. 


Trailing Pot-Plants. 

Many a room may be rendered cheerful and bright, 
without the trouble and care of a flower-stand, by a few 
tasteful, graceful plants drooping from hanging vases, 
suspended in front of a window. Care should be taken 
to select flowers with reference to the beauty of foliage, 
as well as flower. The Tradescantia and the Colosseum 
Vine are very suitable for this purpose. 


Anomatheca, 

These are very beautiful Cape bulbs, with rich red 
flowers and curious capsules, which look as if covered 
with frost. They will flower in glasses, like the hyacinth 


bulbs, and possess over them the advantage ef orna- 
mental seed vessels. 


Clematis. 
The clematis will form masses of foliage five or six feet 


in diameter, and four feet high; when in bloom, the 
whole top is covered with dense panicles of white blos- 
soms, the panicles often a foot in length. 


Caucasian Poppy. . 

The Caucasian poppy is remarkable for the very showy ~ 
character of its single flowers ; the eolor is deep crimson, 
and the flowers on well-established, thrifty roots often 


stems tied up neatly to stakes. 


measure nine inches in diameter. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curions Matters. 


Death of an aged Dwarf. 

A dwarf named Richbourg, who was only sixty cen- 
timetres (23 1-2 inches) high, has just died in the Rue du 
Four, St. Germain, Paris, aged 90. He was, when young, 
in the service of the Duchess d’Orleans, mother of King 
Louis Philippe. After the first revolution broke out he 
was employed to convey despatches abroad, and, for that 
purpose, was dressed as a baby, the despatches being 
concealed in his cap, and a nurse being made to carry 
him. For the last twenty-five years he has lived in the 
Rue da Pour, and during all that time never went out. 
He had a great repugnance to strangers, and was alarmed 
when he heard the voice of one; but in his own family he 
was very lively and cheerful. The Orleans family atlowed 
him a pension of 3000 francs. 


Singular Instance of Feline Attachment, 
Recently in North Fairhaven,Massachusetts,a eat which 
from time to time had been accustomed to return from 
‘her ramblesin the neighboring fields with some unfortu- 
nate bird or squirrel that had been the victim of her 
rapacity, one day returned from her wonted excursion, 
holding in her mouth a young rabbit. The occurrence 
attracted no observation, and it was supposed that the 
rabbit had furnished a delicate morsel to the earnivorous 
appetite of Miss Puss. To the surprise of the family, 
however, on the next day, pussy again appeared with the 
rabbit in her mouth, whieh proved to be entirely un- 


harmed, and bas since been carefully petted as an 
adopted protege. 


A French Centenarian. 


An interesting y took place a few days ago at 
the chureh at Versailles, where Mme. Goujon celebrated 
by a mass the 100th anniversary of her birthday. She 
was led'to the chureh by her son, who is librarian and 
treasurer of the Mazarine Library, a post which he has 
filled since 1813, he being now in his 75th year. A great 
number of the inhabitants of the town, headed by the 
mayor, were present, and Gen. d’Allenville allowed the 
band of one of the cavalry regiments to attend. The old 
lady has never had any serious illness, and retains the 
full possession of her faculties. 


Charme Lives. 

There are, apparently, some people whom snakes do 
not bite, or who, when bitten, experience no ill effects. 
Some negroes in Kentucky, and other Southern States, 
handle venomous snakes with impunity. A medical 
gentleman, who spent many years in Surinam, informs 
us that the negroes there inoculate themselves with the 
ashes of the burned fangs of a certain species of venomous 
snake. They then have a charmed life, which snakes do 
not injure. The subjects of snake-charming and inoc- 
ulation are interesting, and worthy of sa scientific 


observation. 


A- Doctor in a Drum. 
At the Liverpool Police Court, a short time since, Dr. 
DeWolfe was brought up, charged with having on the 
previous night entered the Albert Rooms, and created a 
“ row,” during which he knocked down the drummer 
(there being a band of music in the room at the time), 
@ad jumped into the drum. The magistrate fined him 
. 10s. 64. the cost of the damage done to the drum, and 
40s. and costs for the assault on the police officers. 


A Ghost Story. 

Beneath Fort Emperor Francis, near the Cologne road, 
is the monument of the French republican general, Mar- 
ceau, who fell at Altenkirchen, and was buried at’ Co 
blentz, on Mount 8t. Peter, where the greater part of the 
fort is situated. The general's monument, which is a 
truncated pyramid, was raised at a later date, when the 
fortifications of Coblentz were commenced. M. de Stram- 
berg states that several persons affirmed that after the 
general’s death, he appeared more than once in the night- 
time, mounted on a white horse, and wrapped in a cloak 
of the same color (that of the French chasseurs’, riding 
towards Mount St. Peter. Very lately, a soldier, mount- 
ing guard at midnight on the mount, saw a white spectre 
goming towards him mounted on a gray horse. Having 
received no reply to his challenge, the soldier fired three 
times. The discharges called up the patrol, who found 
the soldier lying on the ground almost senseless, and in 
a frightful paroxysm of fever. He was carried to the 
hospital, where he fell dangerously sick, and, in the midst 
of his delirium, spoke of nothing else but the spectre we 
have described. 


A Strange Fish. 

A singular looking monster of the deep was caught at 
the foot of Christopher Street, North River, New York, 
recently. It was about four feet in length, and weighed 
twenty-five pounds. The head was similar in shape to 
the rim of a man’s hat, the body resembling the body ef 
acodfish. On the top of the head, about six inches from 
the snout, were two eyes as large asa cent, while just 
beyond were two small horns, surrounded at the base by 
leng hair. The mouth of the monster, set around with 
sharp teeth, was of sufficient capacity to take in the head 
of a child six or eight years old, and its great tongue 

d to be co d with prickles. It had no gills, and 
the only breathing apertures were two holes in the snout. 
On each side were two great fins, while protruding from 
its belly were two hands, with five fingers, and almost as 
perfect asa human hend. In its mouth were found six 
or eight small fish. 


‘ 


Vocal Machinery of Birds. 

It is difficult to account for so small a creature asa 
bird making a tone as loud as some animals a thousand 
times its size; but a recent diseovery shows that in birds 
the lungs have several openings, communicating with 
corresponding air-bags or cells, which fiil the whole cavity 
of the body from the neck downward, and into whieh the 
air passes and re-passes in the progress of breathing. 
This is not all. The very benes are hollow, from which 
air-pipes are conveyed to the most solid parts of the body, 
even inte the quills and feathers. The air being rarified 
by the heat of their body, adds to their levity. By forc- 
ing the air out of their body, they can dart down from 
the greatest heights with astonishing velocity. No doubt 
the same machinery forms the basis of their vocal powers, 
and at once resolves the mystery into a natural ordering 
of parts. 


Dutch Lightning. 

A German paper says the quickest rate of locomotion, 
after the electric spark, light, sound and cannon balls, is 
ascertained to be the flight of the swallow. Ove of these 
birds, liberated at Ghent, made its way to its nest at 
Antwerp in 12 1-2 minutes, going at the rate of four and 
a half miles per minute. 
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A Tradition of the Walnut. 

The walnet was, on its introduction in England, called 
the Gaulnut, having been brought from France in the 
thirteenth century. It was formerly by herbalists and 
physicians, esteemed exceedingly efficactous in diseases 
of the head, because it bore what they called the signa- 
ture of the head (i.e. a fancied resemblance); the outer 
green skin representing the pericranium; the shell 
within the skull; and the kernel the brain. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, walnuts were found 
more effective than cannon balls in the city of Amiens, 
which was besieged by the Spaniards, then in arms to 
oppose the accession of Henri Quatre to the throne of 
France. A small number of Spanish soldiers disguised 
as French peasants, with a cart leden with sacks of wal- 
nuts, came to the gate and asked admittance to sell their 
walnuts. On the gate being opened for them, one of 
the sacks, which was purposely left untied. fell, as de- 
signed, from the cart. The French guard, busying them- 
selves in picking up the scattered walnuts, were attacked 
by the disguised soldiers; then a party of Spaniards who 
had been in ambush near at hand, rushed forward, sur- 
prised and took the town. 

Quaint and Curious, 

Some plodding genius has discovered, while spending 
his own time, that the word time itself, when artificially 
transposed, or metagrammatized, will form the following 
words, meti, emit,item. Aud if the aforenamed and its 
anagrams be placed in the following quadratic position, 
they will form what may be termed, an anagrammatic 
palindrome : 


This word, time, is the only word in the English lan- 
guage which can be thus arranged, and the different 
transpositions thereof are all at the same time Latin 
words. These words in English, as well as in Latin, may 
be read either upwards or downwards. The English 
words time, item, meti and emit (to send forth), are men- 
tioned above, and of the Latin ones, 1. Time, signifies 
fear thou; 2. Item, likewise; 3. Meti, to be measured; 
4. Emit, he buys. 


Singular Accident. 

At Betroit, while a man employed by the American 
Express Company was sweeping out,a keg of yeast in- 
tended for a Dutch brewer, went off with an explosion 
that startled the sleepers in the Michigan Exchange, and 
nearly drove the sweeper out of his senses. The keg 
stood upon, and near the front window, and when it 
burst, the bottom flew out and away sped the keg up to 
the ceiling like a rocket. Striking against a beam, it 
tore off quitea strip of plastering, and then diverged in 
the direction of the terrified sweeper, who beat a hasty 
retreat. It ended ite flight by bringing up against the 
opposite wall, and was then secured without doing any 
further damage. 
Extraordinary Family. 

In Madison county, Kentucky, a large family has 
lived, some of them to extreme old age, without a death 
among them. Stephen Sallie is 93 years old, and is yet 
pert and active—his wife is 92 years old. They have been 
married 72 years, and have raised nine children, who 
have had many children and other descendants, and 
there has never, as we are informed, been a death in the 
whole circle of that large family. 


Ice in Red-Hot Metal. 

The most wonderful fact connected with ice-making is 
the remarkable experiment by which water was frozen in 
a capsule of platinum ata white heat. This wonderfal 
achievement proceeds upon the theory that water will 
not touch a body of metal heated beyond a certain de- 
gree. A most important fact it is for all connected with 
steam producing, that it will assume in such a case a 
spheroidal shape, and resist the glowing metal, owing, 
doubtless, to the repulsive effect of great heat in all cases 
whatever. Professor Faraday has carried this marvel 
even a step further, and actually frozen a ball of mercury 
in the midst of a glowing furnace, by the judicious ad- 
mixture of carbonic and other acids, so as to give great 
vigor to the evaporating process. Such are the achieve- 
ments of modern chemical science. 


A Mystery. 

In the environs of a smali town of Rhenish Prussia, 
there is a family of peasants who behave in a very strange 
manner. If you require any refreshment, they will give 
you milk or beer, and receive pay in silence. If you ask 
your way, they will point it out, or even guide you; but 
if you question them too closely, they will beat you. I¢ 
appears that this tenacity of silence was imposed upon 
them by a secret vow made in a moment of exaggerated 
devotion; stiil nothing is certain about it, and the most 
accredited opinion among the people is, that this fumily 
has made a compact with some Mephistopheles, who has 
promised them a treasure at the end of a certain period. 
It will be seen by this that Germany will always be the 
and of the Fausts and Lenoras. 


Strange Occurrence. 

During a performance at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, a 
young man suddenly sprang up from his seat, and ex- 
claimed that he was about to die, and staggering up the 
aisle towards the door, called on “ the blessed Saviour” 
to heip him, and begged to be taken home before he 
ceased to breathe. The doorkeeper ran to his assistance, 
and helped him out of the door, where he seemed to re- 
cover from his apparent aberration, and in a few moments 
was quite restored. Ile returned to the audience, but 
had seareely taken his seat before he again rushed out, 
but without speaking, and left the building. The inei- 
dent struck a thrill of amazement amidst the audience, 
from which even the humorous clesing could but par- 
tiaily recall them. 


An Elevated Railroad. 

In Chili, a branch of the Copiapo Railroad, between 
Pabellon and Chanacille, passes over the Atacama moun- 
tains, at an elevation bigher than any other railroad in 
the world. On the second of August, part of this rail- 
road was opened, and a locomotive ascended to the ter- 
minus at an elevation of 4400 hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. This altitude is about 1000 feet greater 
than the highest point of the Vienna and Trieste Rail- 
road,in the Austrian Alps. The highest elevation of 
the railroad which passes through the Blue Ridge, ia 
Virginia, is 2700 feet, 1740 feet less than the highest 
point on the Copiapo Railroad. 


Lusus Nature. 

The New York Evening Post mentions a child with 
two bodies and three arms, which died in that city at the 
age of five months. The bodies were united in a manner 
similar to the union of the Siamese twins, at the waist. 
They are equal in size, and each performed the natural 
functions -in life. 
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The Housewife. 


Seed Cake. 

Sift two and a half pounds of flour, with half a pound 
of good white or loaf sugar, pounded into a pan or bowl; 
make @ cavity in the centre, and pour in half a pint of 
' lukewarm milk, and a tablespoonful of. thick yeast; mix 
the milk and yeast with enough flour to make it as thick 
as cream (this is called setting a sponge); set it by ina 
warm place for one hour; in the meantime, melt to an 
oil half a pound of fresh butter, and add to it the other 
ingredients, with one ounce of caraway-seed, and enough 
of milk to make it of a middling stiffness; line a hoop 
with paper, well rubbed over with butter; put in the 
mixture; set it some time to prove in a stove, or before a 
fire, and bake it ona plate about an hour, in rathera 
hot oven; when done, rub the top over with a paste- 
brush dipped in milk. 


To Fill a decayed Tooth. 

When a tooth is too much decayed to be filled by a 
dentist, or the person is ata distance from one, gutta 
percha will be found an useful expedient. Drop a small 
piece of this substance in boiling water; then taking off 
as much as will probably fill the tooth nearly level, press 
it while soft into the cavity. Then hold cold water in 
the mouth on that side, to harden it. It has been known 
to preserve a tooth two years at least, and keeps it free 
from cold. 


Scalloped Oysters. 

Wash clean some bottom shells of the oysters; if you 
have not silver shells or scallop-shells, butter and bread- 
crumb them; blanch your oysters; either do them whole 
or cut them; make a thick sauce with the liquor, adding 
& good teaspoonful of white sauce; season with cayenne 
pepper and salt; fill in the shells and bread-crumbs on 
the top, and sprinkle clarified butter on the tops; brown 
them in the oven; dish them upon a napkin. 


Superior Paste. 

Mix flour and water, with a little brown sugar, and a 
very smal] quantity of corrosive sublimate in powder, 
and boil it until sufficiently thick and smooth. The 
sugar will keep the paste flexible, and prevent it scaling 
off from smooth surfaces, and the corrosive sublimate 
will check its fermentation ; a drop or two of oil of anise- 
seed, lavender, or bergamot, will prevent the paste turn- 
ing mouldy. 


Boiled Rabbits. 

A rabbit should boil only twenty minutes, and boi) 
slowly ; if larger than common, an extra ten minutes may 
be allowed. It should be sent te table smothered in 
onion sauce; the water should be kept free from scum. 
It is trussed for boiling differently from what it is for 
roasting. 


Roast Oysters. 

Large oysters, not opened; a few minutes before they 
are wanted, put them on a gridiron over a moderate fire ; 
when done, they will open; do not lose the liquor that is 
papkin. 


Cold Pudding. 

Make a thick custard; line a mould with raisins, mar- 
malade, and Savoy biscuits, cut into shreds; pour the 
custard into the mould, let it boil an hour, and when 
cold, turn it out, and serve it up with wine-sauce. 


Orange Pudding. 

Grate three stale sponge biscuits, and withthem half 
the peel of a lemon, and all the juice. Mix them in cold 
milk until they are quite soft; beat three eggs together, 
and stir them by degrees into the biscuits; mix with 
them a small teacupful of orange juice and a little sugar; 
then a thick slice of butter, well melted. Mix all the in- 
gredients together, and put them in a dish with paste 
round the edges; then bake it an hour in a slow oven. 


An Oyster-Pie, with Sweetbreads. 

Blanch them, and take off the beards; separate them 
from the liquor; blanch some throat sweetbreads, and, 
when cold, cut them in slices; then lay them and the 
oysters in layersin your dish; season with salt, pepper, 
a few grains of mace, and nutmeg; add some thick sauce, 
a little cream, and the oyster liquor, and some good veal 
stock ; bake in a slow oven. 

Sir A. Cooper’s Chilblain Liniment. 

One ounce of camphorated spirits of wine, half an 
ounce of liquid subacetate of lead; mix, and apply in the 
usual way, three or four times a day. Some persons use 
vinegar as & preventive; its efficacy might be increased 
by the addition to the vinegar of one fourth of its quan- 
tity of camphorated spirit. 


Gingerbread Nuts. 

One pound of flour; rub into it quarter pound of but- 
ter, quarter pound of white powdered sugar, one bunce 
of grated ginger, and the peel of a lemon. Bake in a 
slow oven. 


For a sudden Hoarseness. 

Mix one teaspoonful of sweet spirits of nitre in a wine- 
glassful of water. This may be taken two or three times 
a day. 


Curling Fluid. 

The following is recommended :—Melt a little white 
bees’ wax, about the size of a filbert-kernel, in an ounce 
of olive oil; add to this two or three drops of ottar of roses. 


Oysters. 

If eaten immediately upon being opened, neither vine- 
gar nor pepper should be taken with them, or the flavor 
will disappear in the taste of the vinegar. 

To bleach Ivory. 

Bone and ivory may be bleached by immersion in wa- 
ter, in which a little sulphurous acid, or chloride of lime, 
has been dissolved. 


Caligraphy. 

A solution of onsite acid’ will extract ink spots from 
paper or linen. 
Dentifrice. 

Charcoal and honey, formed into a paste, forms a very 
excellent preparation for cleaning the teeth with. 


Oyster Fritters. 
Beard, dip them into an omelet, sprinkle well with 
crumbs of bread; fry them brown. 


To darken Mahogany. 
Drop a nodule of lime in a basin ef water, and wash the 
mahogany with it. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Cold Slaw. 

Take a nice fresh head of cabbage and lay it in cold 
water for one hour, then cut off all the stalk ; shave down 
the head into very small slips with a entbage-cutter, or 

‘very sharp knife; it should be done evenly and nicely; 
then putin @ saucepan one teacupful of vinegar and let 
it give a boil up, then add a teacup nearly full of cream, 
with the yolks of two eggs, well beaten; let these also 
give one boil, and then pour it immediately over the cab- 
bage, which must be seasoned as soon as cut with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, @ little cayenne pepper, and some black 
pepper also. 


Hashed Venison. 

Cut and trim some nice thin slices of venison, fat and 
lean; have a nice brown sauce made from the bones in 
scrag of the venison: put the meat you have cut into this 
sauce with the gravy that has run from the venison, and 
@ glass of port wine; cut up some of the fat into pieces 
an inch thick; put the fat ina stewpan, and some hot 
stock upon them; when you have dished up your hash, 
which should be in a hot-water dish with a holey spoon, 
take out the fat, and sprinkle it all over the hash; send 
up currant-jelly. 

A delicate Pudding. 

Put into a clean saucepan one quart of new milk; 
when boiling, stir in slowly one quarter of a pound of 
rice flour, one quarter of a pound of good brown sugar, 
and a large spoonful of butter: beat these well together; 
add some grated nutmeg, anda wine-glass of wine; stir 
them well; when cold, beat three eggs and stir tifem in; 
then pour it into a dish, and bake half an hour a light 
brown. 


Invisible Ink. 

A sympathetic or invisible ink may easily be made. 
Take equal parts of sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac, 
and dissolve in water; writes colorless, but turns yellow 
when the paper is heated. Or common salt dissolved in 
water will turn brown when heated. Still better is a so- 
lution of chloride, which turns green when heated, and 
disappears again in cooling; or a weak solution of the 
mixed chlorides of cobalt and nickel. 


Hair-curling Liquid for Ladies. 

Take borax, two ounces; gum Senegal in powder, one 
drachm; add hot water (not boiling), one quart. Stir, 
and as soon as the ingredients are dissolved, add two 
ounces of spirits of wine strongly impregnated with cam- 
phor. On retiring to rest, wet the locks with the above 
liquid, and roll them on twists of paper as usual. Leave 
them till morning, when they may be unwrapt and 
formed into ringlets. 


Artificial Oysters. 

Take young green corn, grate it ina dish; to one pint 
of this add one egg well beaten, a small teacup of flour, 
halfacup of butter, some salt and pepper, and mix 
them well together. A tablespoonful of the batter will 
make the size of an oyster. Fry them a light brown, 
and when done, butterthem. Cream, if it can be pro- 
cured, is better than butter. 


Sage Cheese. 

Sage, or green cheese, is made from milk mixed with 
the juice, or an infusion or decoction of sage leaves, to 
which marigold flowers and parsley are frequently added. 
Derbyshire cheese is a small, white, rich variety. 
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To make fine Black Writing Ink. 

Take two gallons of a strong decoction of logwood, well 
strained, and then add one and a half pounds blue galls 
in coarse powder ; six ounces sulphate of iron; one ounce 
acetate of copper; six ounces well ground sugar; and 
twelve ounces gum arabic. Set the above on the fire un- 
til it begins to boil, then set it away until it has acquired 
the desired black. 


Ginger Beer. 

One pint of molasses and two spoonsful of ginger put 
into a pail to be half filled with boiling water; when well 
stirred together, fill the pail with cold water, leaving 
room for one pint of yeast, which must not be put in*un- 
tillukewarm. Place it on a warm hearth for the night, 
and bottle it in the morning. 


Varnish. 

A good lasting varnish for common work is easily 
made: three pounds of clear rosin, halfa gallon of dry- 
ing oil; melt, and thin with two quarts of oil of turpen- 
tine. As for glue, you can purchaseit cheaper than you 
can manufactureit. The best pale glue would answer 
your purpose admirably. 

Apple-Water Ice. 

Pare and core some fine apples, cut them in pieces into 
& preserving pan with sufficient water for them to float, 
boil until they are reduced to a marmalade, then strain; 
to a pint of apple-water add half a pint of syrup, the 
juice of a lemon, and a little water; when cold, freeze. 
Pear-Water Ice is also prepared in the same way. 


Scalloped Oysters. 

Beard the oysters, wash in their own liquor, steep 
bread-crumbs in the latter; put them, with the oysters, 
into scalloped shells, with a bit of butter and seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and a little grated nutmeg; make a paste 
with bread-crumbs and butter; cover, and roast them 
before the fire, or in an oven. 


Cabbage. 

Carefully remove the waste leaves, and divide the 
stump end as far as the centre of the cabbage. It is good 
boiled with salc meat; but if cooked by iteelf, a little salt 
should be added to the water. Cabbage should be put 
into boiling water, should be carefully skimmed, and boil 
an hour. 


Nice Buns. 

Take three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour, two 
large spoonsful of good brown sugar, two large spoonsful 
of good yeast, add a little salt, stir this well together, 
and when risen, work in two large spoonsful of butter, 
make into buns, set it to rise again, and bake on tins. 


Cosmetics. 

The morning dew and the clear spring-water form the 
best cosmetic. But lest we should be thought uncourte- 
ous, we will tell a simple one:—Take a quart of rose- 
water and half an ounce of tincture of benzoin. Add the 
rose-water very gradually to the tincture. 

For Toothache. 

Horseradish, bruised and applied to the wrist as a kind 
of poultice, we understand, is said to give immediate re- 
lief in cases of toothache or neuralgia. It should be ap- 
plied to the wrist on that side of the body which is affect- 
ed by the disease or pain. 


eleven large hospitals, containing from one hun- 
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* HOSPITALS IN LONDON. 

The London people are proud, and justly so, 
of thé extensive provision which is made in that 
city for the care of the sick and destitute. There ‘ 

“are, in the different parts of London, no less than 


dred and fifty to six hundred beds each, besides 
many smaller ones of a more private character. 
The total number of beds in these eleven public 
institutions is upwards of 3200, and they afford 
relief yearly to nearly 400,000 sufferers. One 
of these establishments, the London Hospital, 
Whitechapel-road, is designed expressly for the 
relief of seamen, laborers, etc., from the Docks ; 
and another, the Middlesex, contains a ward de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of cancer. 
This ward is supported by a foundation given 
by Samuel Whitbread, and persons afflicted 
with cancer can remain here all their lives. 
There are, besides the above benevolent institu- 
tions, many devoted to especial classes of dis- 
eases, such as those of the eye and ear; and 
’ among them, the Opthalmic Hospital, at Charing 
Cross, founded expressly for the relief of indi- 
gent persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. 
This was established in 1817, and during the 
forty years of its existence, more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand persons have 
availed themselves of this charity. Many of 
these have been restored to sight, and many 
more greatly benefited by increase of comfort. 
On the whole, London presents the noblest evi- 
dences of the benevolence and humanity of its 
people, and any city in the world might be 
proud to emulate it in these respects. 


Music 1x Paris.—At the Grand Opera, 
Paris, anew work by Felicien David. is in pre- 
paration. Meyerbeer has sent a new opera to 
the Theatre Comique, and it will be produced 
this winter. 

A Query.—Did the ancients use “the 
weed?” We are inclined to think they did, for 
the followers ,of the god of wine used to shout 
“ Evoe Bacche (’backy) !” 


Srortine Pruck.—Ten Broeck is going back 
to England in the spring with some fresh Amer- 


ican horses to try on the English turf. 


THE AMERICAN TEA PLAN’. 

The Paraguans have a shrub among them 
called matte, from the leaves of which tea is 
made, which possesses much the same properties 
as the China tea. Thereis also a shrub in North 
Carolina, abounding along the coast, which is 
manufactured into tea, and the appearance and 
flavor of this tea is similar to if not identical 
with that of Paraguay. ‘The mode of prepara- 
tion is also similar, the smaller branches of the 
plant being gathered and put into large kettles, 
over a slow fire, until the leaves and stems are 
thoroughly dried, when they are chopped up and 
packed away for use. This shrub grows spon- 
taneously, and the tea is very much in use there. 
Like the matte, if taken in large quantities it 
will intoxicate, and its moderate use produces 
an invigorating yet soothing effect. It is known 
in North Carolina by the name of yopon, which 
is probably an Indian word. Large quantities 
of it are sold in the eastern part of the State, 
and in Virginia, and the roughly-prepared article 
sells at the very moderate rate of fifty or seventy- 
five cents per basket. It is thought that increased 
attention will be paid to the culture of this 
American tea, and that it will yet become a pro- 
duction of much importance. 


Tae Test or Covracs.—“ Ten thousand 
men,” says Isaac Taylor, in his “ Wesley and 
Methodism,” “ might more easily be found who 
would confront a battery, than two who, with the 
sensiveness of education about them, could 
mount a table by the roadside, give out a psalm, 
and gather a crowd.” ; 


Femate Epvucation.—Atthe Elmira (N. Y.) 
Female College there is a cooking department in 
which the young ladies are taught the culinary 
art, so that in literature as well as housekeeping, 
they will be made acquainted with Lamb, Bacon, 
Hogg and Crabbe. 


Srreet Scenz.—“ Fine complexion Mrs. H. 
has got,” said Brown to his friend Bristles, the 
artist. “I know it,” replied Bristles, “she and 
I buy our colors at the same shop.” 


Gas.—It is proposed to explore the interior 
of Australia by means of balloons. 
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A WORTHY BOSTON NOTION. 

The Boston Dispensary is a benevolent insti- 
tution, whose office it is to furnish the sick poor 
of Boston with medicine and medical attendance 
free of charge. It has been in operation for 
sixty-two years, and during that long period, has 
done a vast amount of good in a quiet and un- 
obtrusive way. Itis still doing good to the full 
extent of the means at its command, and would 
do yet more, if those means could be increased. 
Of late, the annual subscriptions of the charitable 
have fallen off, partly owing to the financial 
troubles which have depressed the community, 
and partly from an erroneous impression that the 
Dispensary is richly endowed with funds, and 
has no need of extraneous assistance. The in- 
come of its available funds is by no means equal 
to the increasing demands upon its aid, which a 
constantly increasing population involves; and 
the institution must stay its hand in the midst of 
its usefulness, if the benevolent do not provide 
adequate means to enable it to help all the sick 
and needy who look to it for relief. The directors 
say, in their'last report, that the Dispensary will 
indeed have an addition to its fands many years 
hence, as a residuary legatee, but those funds, 
by the will of the testator, are applicable to a par- 
ticular purpose. They are, however, in need of 
present aid, to make their present organization 
fully available for the care of the sick poor, in a 
city population of 160,000 people. They have 
already been compelled to discontinue the dis- 
pensing of medicines in the outer sections of the 
city, owing to the smallness of their means, and 
thus to oblige patients to travel long distances to 
the central office in Bennet Street. The city is 
divided into eight districts, in each one of which 
the society employs a district physician for gra- 
tuitous attendance upon the sick; and were the 
means ample, it would have a dispensary of med- 
icine in each, for the better accommodation of 
the poor. The directors very properly suggest 
that the city government might, in its capacity 
of guardian for the poor, afford to the Dispen- 
sary the needed means for the full performance 
of its duty to all the sick poor within its reach. 
New York city aids its five Dispensaries, and 
why should not Boston aid hers? Certain it is 
that every dollar, judiciously expended in this 
manner, is a dollar saved to the public, in the 
cost of supporting poor-houses and alms-houses. 
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Lorpv Brovenam Coppetr.—“ I hope 
to live to see the day,” said Lord Brougham, 
“when every peasant in England can understand 
Bacon.” “ Wouldn’t it be better that they had 
& little bacon first ?” inquired Cobbett. 


A LARGE GRAIN MARKET. 

The city of Chicago, Illinois, situated on the 
south-western shore of Lake Michigan, is: the 
greatest grain depotin the world. Its admirable 
situation at the point of junction between the 
watefs of the Mississippi valley and the great 
lakes, and at the focus of the western system of 
railroads, gives to it unequalled facilities for the 
grain trade of the West. It is also favorably 
located abovo the waters of the lake, so that ves- 
sels can be laden from the storehouses by means 
of spouts extending from the grain bins down to 
the hold, and others unloaded by machinery that 
pumps out the cargo, as it were. The present 
weekly receipts of flour and grain amount to 
775,000 bushels, and the aggregate for the sea- 
son thus far, is over twenty millions of bushels, 
The weekly shipments are about as large as the 
receipts, and the total for the season is over 
eighteen million bushels, including flour, wheat, 
corn, oats and barley. This wonderful business 
has grown up entirely within the last twenty-five 
years. In 1832 the town contained only five 
small stores and two hundred and fifty inhabi- 
tants. At that time only four vessels had ar- 
rived there within the year. The future growth 
of the place is destined to be as rapid as that of 
the past; for its situation at the half-way station 
between the East and the West will cause it to 
grow with the country’s growth and strengthen 
with its strength. 


A Srac# Apro.ocy.—The following apology 
was lately made by the manager of a travelling 
theatrical company in Connecticut: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I hope you will excuse our per- 
formance, but our violinist is in a state of beastly 
intoxication ; the pianist is doing his best, but 
fourteen or sixteen strings of the piano are 
broken.” 


Ratuer costity.—A million of dollars will 
be required to pay for the volunteers engaged 
against the Indians in Florida during the recent 
troubles, and for losses and depredations. Each 
Indian will cost Uncle Sam, on.an average, 
$100,000. 


Ratner Goop.—‘ Miss Morant is at the 
Broadway,” said one. “Ah, indeed,” said 
“some one,” “I didn’t know they wanted any 
more rant than they have there now!” 


Provipencs.—To judge of the de- 
signs of Providence, is like pronouncing the sun 
variable, when we see its reflection trembling in 
the water. 
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THE OPENING OF JAPAN. 

Events of national moment crowd upon each 
other with wonderful celerity, at the present day. 
No sooner is the hermetical exclusiveness of 
China broken through, than Christian-hating 
Japan yields to the irresistible influence of na- 
tional communion, and opens her ports to the 
civilized world. America performs an impor- 
tant and honorable part in this great work of 
establishing international intercourse. with the 
Pagan countries of Asia. Her rule of action in 
foreign intercourse, as laid down by Jefferson, 
and acknowledged by all her great statesmen— 
“peace, commerce and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none”— 
peculiarly fits her to take the lead in winning 
over to the community of civilization those peo- 
ples that have hitherto held themselves aloof 
from the rest of the world, in jealous apprehen- 
sion lest their nationality might be destroyed. 
Nothing could be better calculated to quiet this 
apprehension, and thus remove the barriers to 
peaceful and beneficial relations, than the abso- 
lute negation of foreign conquest, the honorable 
regard for nationality, the love of national inde- 
pendence for itself and all others, and the en- 
lightened purpose to establish and extend com- 
merce, which characterize the United States of 
America among all the nations of the earth. 
This laudable disposition to ask nothing but 
what is right, accompanied by a determined 
spirit to submit to nothing that is wrong, has 
commended our country to the good’ will and 
confidence of the timid Asiatics, and disposed 
them to abandon their long-cherished policy of 
non-intercourse. 

Various efforts have been made by the United 
States, as well as by England, France and Rus- 
sia, to establish friendly relations with Japan, 
but, until very recently, entirely without success. 
In the year 1846, our government sent Commo- 
dore Biddle, with the U. S. ship-of-the-line Co- 
lumbus, and frigate Vincennes, upon an expedi- 
tion to Japan, for the purpose of opening nego- 
tiations with the government of that country. 
Commodore Biddle bore a letter from President 
Polk to the Emperor or Ziogun, stating the ob- 
ect of the embassy to be, the founding of a 
friendly commercial intercourse, and nothing 
more. The two war vessels made their way to 
the Bay of Jeddo, and the letter was transmitted 
to the capital. The answer thereto was short 
and crusty—“ no trade can be allowed with any 
foreign nation, except Holland.” Upon receiv- 
ing this reply, Commodore Biddle weighed an- 
chor and left, considering the attempt hopeless. 
Tn 1853~'4, the celebrated Japan Expedition, 
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under Commodore Perry, was despatched for 
the same purpose; and this was successful in 
the accomplishment of that purpose. The im- 
posing squadron, sent out with Perry, com- 
mande@ the respect of the Japanese govern- 
ment ; and the abundant evidences of good will 
and peaceful intention which our government 
manifested, in the presents which it forwarded, 
and the requests which it preferred, won the fa- 
vorable consideration of that jealous people. A 
treaty of friendship and commerce was passed 
between this country and Japan, and the barriers, 
which had so long prevented the intercourse of 
all civilized States with that empire, were thus 
broken down. This achievement was highly 
honorable to our government, and an event of 
the utmost importance in the history of the 
human family. 

The existence of the Japanese nation was first 
made known to the European world by that fa- 
mous Italian traveller, Marco Paulo, who pene- 
trated far into the interior of Chinese Tartary 
in the year 1275, and there obtained intelligence 
of this hitherto unknown people, which he 
communicated to the civilized world upon his 
return. The marvellous accounts of Paulo were 
generally discredited in that age, and it was not 
until nearly three hundred years later, that his 
narrative was confirmed by European discovery. 
In the year 1542, a Portuguese ship bound to 
Macao, in China, was driven off her course by 
adverse winds, and put in at one of the islands 
of Japan. The ship’s company were treated 
kindly by the government, and allowed to trade 
with the natives. This led to a commercial in- 
tercourse between the Portuguese and that peo- 
ple, and eventually to the introduction of the 
Catholié religion into the country. In the year 
1550, Father Francisco Xavier, one of the 
founders of the order of Jesuits, made his way 
there from the Portuguese settlement of Goa, on 
the Malabar Coast, in India, and met with great 
success in converting the natives. He was ac- 
companied by other fathers of the Jesuit order, 
and they went wherever they pleased, by land 
or by sea, throughout the Island Empire. 

They found three or four different systems of 
religion prevailing in Japan; all ‘respected and 
all tolerated. In fact, religion seemed to sit 
very lightly upon the people, and they were per- 
fectly ready to permit the introduction of Chris- 
tianity—the more readily, perhaps, because o 
its remarkable resemblance in some respects to 
the Buddhist system, which was one of their 
prevalent forms of worship. Many of the peo- 
ple, including some princes and others of high 
degree, became converts to Catholicism. The 
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Jesuits admitted a goodly number of young men 
to their society, and after a while the Japanese 
Christians sent an embassy to Rome, to present 
gifts to Pope Gregory XIII. and acknowledge 
his supremacy. Had the Jesuits been left to 
themselves in Japan, matters might have gone 
on smoothly for a good while ; but hosts of friars 
of other orders, such as Franciscans, Domin- 
icans and Augustins, rushed in, eager to grasp 
their share of the fruits of success. This led to 
dissensions, divisions and plots, which ultimately 
drove the Japanese government to the extreme 
measure of proscribing Christianity in all its 
forms, and driving the priests from the empire. 
In 1637, a proclamation was issued, forbidding 
all intercourse between Japanese and foreigners, 
ander pain of death, and setting a price upon 
the head of every Christian priest and native 
convert. The moving cause to these severe 
measures was the discovery of a conspiracy, 
which had been entered into by some of the 
Christian converts, to deliver the empire to the 
King of Portugal. Thus was it that the strict 
non-intercourse was established, which our nation 
has just succeeded in breaking down, after an 
existence of over two hundred years. 

The Empire of Japan comprises a very large 
number of islands, the principal of which is 
Niphon. This island is about 1000 miles in 
length, and averages 100 in width, making the 
total number of square miles 100,000, or consid- 
erably more than Great Britain. Jeddo, the cap- 
ital of the empire, a well built city as large and 
populous as London, is situated upon this island, 
at the head of a capacious bay of the same 
name. The total area of the Japanese empire, 
including all its dependencies, is roughly esti- 
mated at 160,000 square miles, and the population 
at about 30,000,000 souls. By a glance at the 
map of the world, our readers will see that this 
great and populous empire is situated between 
the parallels of thirty and fifty degrees on the 
western border of the North Pacific Ocean, di- 
rectly opposite to our possessions of California, 
Oregon and Washington, on the eastern border 
of the same ocean, and in admirable position for 
the future commerce of our western seaboard. 
The natural productions of Japan are various 
and valuable, and its mineral riches include 
gold, silver, copper, coal, sulphur, nitre, and 
precious stones. The country is wealthy, and 
its people enterprising and well disposed towards 
commercial intercourse, if religious and political 


‘intrigue can be kept down. A new and more 


liberal commercial treaty has just been made be- 
tween the government authorities and the U. S. 
Consul General, Townsend Harris, which will 


greatly facilitate trade between the two coun- 
tries; and this treaty has been followed by others 
with Russia and Great Britain, both based upon 
the principles of intercourse which were estab- 
lished by the late Commodore Perry, in his ex- 
pedition. In this way has the United States 
succeeded in accomplishing what the commer- 
cial nations of Europe have striven for in vain, 
for two centuries, and set the door open for them 
to follow. This is one among the glories of our 
country. 


Epucation or Cu1tpRen.—There seems to 
be a general disposition to pxotest against the 
practice of cramming children, precociously de- 
veloping their intellects, at the expense of their 
health and physical developmen:—the besetting 
sin of our locomotive system of education. 
Dickens’s description of Dr. Blimber’s School, 
in “Dombey and Son,” was a very felicitous 
satire on the forcing system. ‘Slow and sure,” 
should be the motto of education. Many a little 
grave attests the fatal cruelty of over-crowding 
the brains of children at an early age. 


Luxurious Piery.—When the Sultan of 
Turkey prays, he kneels on a carpet woven with 


cloth of gold, and studded with pearls and dia- 


monds. Yet the sharp points of a bunch of 
diamonds must hurt him as much as common 
people—so that there is no great difference in 
ease between the beggar who prays in the streets 
and the sultan who kneels in his mosque. 


Screntiric.—Swine-abductors are practical 
chemists new-a days. They administer chloro- 
form to swine, kill them in their leaden sleep, 
and then away with their booty, not a squeal be- 
traying the murder and the theft. Many a happy 
pen is thus desolated—and our own pen shudders 
as it records the fact. 


Corron in Uran.—After repeated attempts, 
the culture of cotton in Mormondom is pro- 
nounced an impossibility, owing, it is supposed, 
to the presence, throughout that immense terri- 
tory, of minerals in the soil, entirely fatal to its 
growth. 


A rrxep Fact.—When you see a man on 
moonlight night trying to convince his shadow 
that it is improper to follow a gentleman, set it 
down that it is high time for him to join a 
temperance society. 


Luxury in Bataine.—Cold hay tea is said 
to afford a most invigorating bath. As “all 
flesh is grass,” we suppose the principle is the 
homeopathic one—like cures like. 
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AN ATTACK ON GENERAL JACKSON, 
In the winter of 1834, when» General Jackson 
was President, an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate him by an insane man named Lawrence. 
The President was in attendance upon the fun- 


eral of a member of Congress, and had just 
emerged from the door of the capitol upon the 
eastern portico, when Lawrence sprang out from 
behind one of the stone columns of the portico, 
where he had secreted himself, and presenting a 
_ large horse-pistol within three feet of General 


Jackson’s breast, attempted to fire. The cap 


only exploded. The assassin drew a second 
pistol just as the President raised his hickory 
cane and aimed a blow at his head. The blow 
fell short, but the second pistol missed fire also. 
Jackson raised his cane for a second blow, but in 
the mean time the by-standers had overpowered 
the man and borne him to the ground. The 


cane of Jackson was arrested by his friends, who 
urged him to retire into the rotunda, representing 
that there might possibly be a conspiracy to kill 
him, and other assassins about. But the old 
hero stood firm and refused to retreat an inch. 
The sergeant-at-arms soon secured the prisoner, 
and quiet was restored; when the procession 


proceeded on its way to the grave, in the same 
order as before the interruption. 

It appeared, upon investigating the case, that 
Lawrence was laboring under the hallucination 
that he was the rightful heir to the British 
crown, and if he could only kiil the President, 
that he should be able to get command of the 
army and navy of the United States, and with 
them enforce his pretensions to the throne. 
Lawrence was a carpenter by trade, and had 
been lurking about the National Capitol for sev- 
eral days before he made this attempt upon Gen- 
eral Jackson’s life. Upon examining the pis- 
tols which were taken from him, they were found 
to be heavily loaded with powder and ball. But 
the weather being damp, and the charges some- 
what old, the powder in the cones had absorbed 
sufficient moisture to prevent ignition when the 
caps exploded. To this circumstance alone, is 
attributable the escape of the President. When 
we recall this thrilling scene, and reflect how 
near the General came toa violent death ; also, 
when we consider how many times, during his 
eventful career upon the battle-field, or amidst 
the lawless ruffians of the western frontier, his 
life was at the mercy of the bayonet, the toma- 
hawk, or the bullet, we are deeply impressed 
with the fact that the gallant old man should 
have been permitted to breathe his last in the 
bosom of his family, and in the full enjoyment 
of the consoling influences of religion ! 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

The farmers in New England have not been 
able todo much with the Sorghum or Chinese 
Sagar Cane, and after giving the plant a trial 
for two or three years, they have thrown it aside 
as an unprofitable subject of cultivation. The 
climate appears to be unfavorable to the rapid 
and effective maturity of the plant, although the 
soil facilitates the growth in a remarkable de- 
gree. The consequence is, that the sorghum 
turns out with us to be all stalk, without juice 
that will make sweet syrup, and is good for 


nothing but to feed out to cattle. In the Middle 
and Western States, on the contrary, this plant 
bids fair to become a very important and profit- 
able article of culture. There it matures better 
than with us, yielding a great abundance of rich 
juice from which syrup can be made. The ex- 


periments hitherto made have been so promising 


that the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and other Western States, are going into the cul- 
ture of the sorghum very largely. During the 
past season the plant has been most extensively 
cultivated, and with the most satisfactory results ; 
syrup being manufactured in great quantities, 
and meeting with a very extensive sale as a sub- 


stitute for molasses. tall the hotels and public 
houses in the Western country this syrup is one 
of the standing articles on the bill of fare, 
and has become a general favorite at the table. 
Many persons consider the flavor to be much 
superior to the best molasses from New Orleans, 
while its sweetening properties are equally good. 

In the new State of Iowa the farmers appear to 
have cultivated the Chinese Sugar Cane to a 
greater extent than anywhere else, and compe- 
tent judges estimate that the product of the past 
season is worth at least a million of dollars to 
the people of that State. The yield per acre, 
even under unfavorable circamstances, exceeds 


two hundred gallons of syrup, no means having 
yet been discovered for crystallizing it into sugar. 
Much attention has been devoted to this subject, 
and with some good promise of successful re- 
sults. Whenever a cheap and easy process shall 
be invented for the conversion of the sorghum 
syrup into granulated sugar, the most important 
results will be effected in the agricultural pur- 
suits of the West; and it is not too much to say 
that the sorghum will then be the leading article 
of culture in all that region of country, surpass- 
ing any of the grain crops even, in its extent and 
value. 


Bararp Tarior.—Our returned traveller 
is quite a lion now-a-days. His lectures are 
popular and very agreeable. 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS. 

Of all the nations of Europe, Russia appears 
to be making the greatest progress at the present 
time. Socially, politically, physically, mentally, 
Russia is going ahead, and bids fair ere long to 
outstrip all the other powers. Sheis doing great | t 
things at home, in the improvement of her indus- | t 
trial classes, in the development of the material 
prosperity of the empgre, and in the cultivation 
of the kindly feelings of national brotherhood 
among the various races by which her vast do- 


minions are peopled. At the same time she is 
extending her power over Asia, and gradually 
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AN EARTHQUAKE IN A MINE, 
Probably there is no situation in which a man 


can be placed where an earthquake would be 
particularly agreeable, but of all the places in 
the world in which to experience one of these 


errific convulsions of nature, we should think 
he bowels of the earth would be the worst.’ We 


never descended into a deep shaft or penetrated 
a subterranean tunnel, without having the thought 
flash across our mind, that an earthquake may 
possibly take place while we are thus shut ont 


from the light of day, and overwhelm us with 
water, crush us with rock, suffocate us with 


drawing to herself the internal commerce of | poisonous vapor, orshut up our exit, and bury 


Persia and the nations of the Chinese Empire. 
In the midst of these great triumphs of peace, 
the provisions for war are not, however, neg- 
lected, Russia keeps up her army and is con- 


stantly adding to her navy; but for the time to 
come it is evident that war is to be with her a 
means and nof*an end; a resort and not a pro- 
fession; a necessity and not a choice. The 
present emperor has a higher policy for his 
country than mere military conquest; a policy 
which demands peace for its development, and 


which can only be interrapted and impeded by 
war. This policy of Alexander II., is grand 
and far-reaching ; but it is at the same time 
minute and practical, and manifests itself in the 
most humble details. Asa part of this policy, 
designed to elevate the laboring classes, and 
make their emancipation from serfdom a blessing 
instead of a curse, an association has recently 
been formed for the purpose of diffusing educa- 
tion throughout the empire, by founding libraries 
and lecture lyceums in every town and consid- 
erable village, and by promoting the publication 
and circulation of standard works, for the in- 
struction of the masses. It is by noble exertions 
like these that the present czar is fast winning 
for himself an exalted reputation as a great ‘and 
enlightened prince ; and if the envious nobles of 
the old school do not cut short his career by as- 
sassination, he is destined to prove himself the 
wisest and most consistent democratic ruler that 
Europe has ever seen. 


+ 


Tue Bririsn Caninet.—There is quite a 
leaven of literature in the British Cabinet. Lord 
Derby writes verses, and Bulwer and D’Israeli 
are among the foremost literary men of the 19th 
century. 


Question anp Answer.—Why are ladies 
the biggest thieves in existence? Because they 
steel the petticoats, bone the stays, and crib the 


us forever in a living tomb. We have often im- 
agined what must be the sensations of a miner 
in his murky seclusion, hundreds of feet below 
the surface of the earth, when the shock of an 


earthquake comes upon him. Captain Head, an 


English traveller in South America, met a Chil- 
ian miner at Petorca in the eastern part of Chili, 
on the westerly slope of the Andes, who had had 
some experience of this kind. There are gold 
mines of great depth at this place, and at the 
time of the famous earthquake of 1822, which 
committed such fearful ravages in Chili, this 
man with several of his comrades, was at work 
six thousand feet deep in one of the lodes. His 
situation was dreadful. The mountain shook 
so that he could hardly ascend the ladder, and 
he was every moment apprehensive that the walls 
of the lode would come together, and either 
crush them to death instantly, or leave them to 
the more dreadful doom of imprisonment in the 
earth. Most joyfully did they at length 
emerge to the surface ; and though chaos reigned 
around—the atmosphere black with dust, and 
hnge rocks loosened from their places, thunder- 
ing down the sides of the mountains, threatening 
to crush them—yet they looked upon the scene 


around them as a perfect paradise compared with 
that they had jast left. 


A Srace Watx.—A New York critic says, 
speaking of a certain tragedian, “that wonder- 
ful combination of sciatica and senility which 
constitutes a stage walk he has to perfection.” 


Fatat Sprort.—A little boy in Lenhartville, 
Pennsylvania, was playing “execution” in a 
barn with a chain attached to a beam, when he 
accidentally hung himself. 


Compiimentary.—An English gentleman 
has published a large book to prove that Louis 
Napoleon is the Beast of the Apocalypse. He 


babies. 


has probably “ written himself an ass.” 


} 
| 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Sheridan Knowles, the converted author-actor, 


preached lately in Scotland to large audiences. 


A barber at Keighley, England, for a wager, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Lamartine subscription is going on in 
France, and may satisfy the indigent poet. 

Kossuth has been repeating his lectures through 
the principal towns of Scotland. 


Wine, the pure juice of the grape, has been 


recently shaved seventy men in fifty-six minutes. — rng south of France, this year, at one 
The Legislature of Holland have introduced —_ 


a bill emancipating slaves at Surinam and 
Curacoa. 


Gen. Peel, in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, said England had now nearly 93,000 
troops in India. 

Alexandre Dumas has recovered from his late 
illness, and has left St. Petersburgh on a tour 
into Siberia. 

Inflammation of the kidneys has suspended 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s eloquence for some time 
past, but he is recovering. 

Mr. Vandenhoff, the veteran tragedian (father 
of George Vandenhoff), took his farewell of the 
stage at Liverpool on the 29th of October, after a 
successful career of forty-four years. 


The prize money to be paid to the military 
serving in India, says the Glasgow Herald, is 
enormous. Lord Clyde’s share is said to exceed 
£80,000. 

Clerks that can speak Chinese are in great de- 
mand by merchants in Paris. mts pe Chi- 
nese is in fashion there, and chopsticks are used 
in the restaurants. 


A series of lectures has lately been given in 
England on “ Wrongs that cry for Redress,” 
which forcibly expose the evils and injustice from 
which the working classes suffer. 

Madame Ristori has ceased to please the jeal- 
ous Italians since she has acquired such a great 
reputation abroad. At Mantua and Bologna 
the greatest tragic actress of the day literally 
played to empty houses. 

From Malta we learn that a beautiful sarco- 
phagus of white marble, representing an ancient 
goddess, weighing about three tons, and some 
thousands of years old, and also a male figure, 
had been brought to that port from Sidon, in 
Syria, where they had been discovered. 

Among other revivals of medixval blessings, 
Europe is threatened with the re-appearance of a 
disease which cleanlier habits had overcome. 
The leprosy is on its way from the Levant, hav- 
ing been brought to Egypt by some Mecca pil- 
grims. Its contagious virulence has been 
ascertained. 

The pavement in Paris in the Rue St. Honore, 
from the Piace du Palais Royal to the Rue de 
Richelieu, has been taken up, and in its stead 
there is a bed of cement covered with two inches 
of asphaltum, laid on warm and in powder. 
The experiment was tried in New Orleans some 
years ago, but was pronounced a failure. 

A revival of the Norman curfew has been in 

tion ey bom over Paris, and, strange to 

d, there has been no noise made about it, save 
the sound of the drum by which it has been pro- 

claimed in the more refractory streets of the 
Pays Latin, and other unruly localities. At 11 
P. M., all cafes, billiard rooms, and similar 


One of the English convict bankers, named 
Bates, has been released, after an imprisonment 
of three years. ° 


A Hungarian has invented a double flute, 
which will play both the melody and the accom- 
paniment at the same time. 


Several Jews have been appointed members of 
the Council in Algeria, in order to show that 
France recognizes religious equality. 

One of the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land was originally a gipsey, afterward a sailor, 
and after that a soldier. His name is John 
Steggall, incumbent of Great Ashfield, Suffolk. 


President Monagas lately arrived in Paris from 
Venezuela. Like his illustrious predecessors in 
exile, Santa Anna and Rosas, he is said to have 
left his couritry with a fortune of millions. 

A Genoa paper states that for some time past 
at numbers of the Turks and Christians have 
n purchasing arms there, even at high prices, 

and sending them off to the Levant, and it asks 

what the object can be. 


The little kingdom of Belgium has 262 journals 
or reviews, while France and England count only 
about from 270 to 300 each. Holland has 100, 
Prussia 70, Austria 40, Spain 54, Switzerland 
28, Portugal 13, and Denmark 14. 

The number of guns and mortars in the forti- 
fications at Cherbourg, France, is said to have 
been greatly exaggerated, the batteries, when 
fully equipped, containing only 314 guns and 32 
mortars, instead of 3000, as currently reported. 


An invention has recently been patented in 
England for preparing the surface of an engraved 
copper-plate, so as to render it capable of yield- 
ing a greatly increased number of impressions. 
It is stated that upward of ten thousand impres- 
sions have been taken by a plate thus prepared. 


The infant Archduchess of Austria is a colonel 
of horse ; the baby of Louis Napoleon holds a 
military command; the Queen of Greece is a 
brigadier; and, before long, it is more than 

robable that the Princess Frederick William of 
russia will be enrolled as captain of a Cuirassier 
Guard. 
The Belfast News Letter says that an Amer- 
ican gentleman, Mr. Barrett, who has large 
estates in Kentucky, has shipped at Derry, for 
America, almost all the prize stock he could get 
from the late royal shows in England and lre- 
land. The entire cost is valued at £5000. The 
freight alone will cost £1000. 


A company of one thousand Germans is being 
formed on the Rhine and Moselle, with the inten- 
tion of emigrating to Mariposa, Cal., and settling 


on Fremont’s claim, for the purpose of mining 
and farming. Each of the one thousand mem- 
bers is to furnish $1000, making a capital of 
$1,000,000, but they may dispose of $100 shares 


establishments, are punctually closed. 


to third parties. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


etopathy is the title of a new school of 

medicine recently started. 

Gov. Cumming has decided that the next Utah 
Legislature will meet at Stillman City. 

There is talk of raising a Texan regiment for 
service in Mexico. 

The Trinidad cocoa yield is prodigious this 
season, 4,876,200 lbs. 

There are about two thousand newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The total number of churches in Philadelphia 
is 307. 

A fish with feet was lately caught on the 
Lancaster, Pa., side of the Susquehanna river. 

There is aman in Sharpstown, Md., who, 
though 38 years of age, is only 30 inches high. 


The “ Mysteries of Paris” has just appeared 
at Wilma in the Hebrew translation. 

Louise Lafferte, a French lady, who passed 
102 years in convents, died lately in Amsterdam, 
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A bird of the plover species, with neither feet 
nor legs, has been exhibited in Boone county, Ky. 

A Texas paper tells of an acorn measuring six 
inches around the cup, and four inches about 
the nut itself. 

Sheep-raising in Texas has proved to be very 
profitable, the wool, in three years, paying the 
original cost. 

The weight of a million of dollars, U.S. cur- 
rency, in gold, has been ascertained to be nearly 
two tons and a quarter, reckoning 2000 Ibs. only 
to each ton. 

An immense bear swamp is said to exist in 
Lebanon county, Pa., and so dense is the thicket 
that it is impossible to dislodge the animals that 
harbor there. 

By the completion of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Chicago are connected by an unbroken line of 
railway eight hundred and twenty-four miles 
in length. 

Seventy-seven United States cents, of ancient 
dates, were sold recently in Philadelphia for $128, 
the purchasers being chiefly antiquarians. One 
Washington cent of 1792, of very rare die, 
brought $28 60. 

A Cincinnati reporter says of a very elegant 
female pickpocket: ‘‘ She rarely speaks to any 
one; is always quiet, gentle, smiling and gen- 
teel; comes like a sunbeam, and like it, also, 
steals noiselessly away.” 

The Navy Department is informed, from Eng- 
land, that the theory of iron-sided ships resisting 
thé fire of ordinary men-of-war, or shore bat 
teries, has signally failed, as proved on trial by 
the British naval authorities. 

In the city of Richmond, Va., there are thirty- 
five ministers, who possess libraries numbering 
10,500 volumes ; seventy-three physicians, whose 
libraries contain 22,900 volumes ; and eighty-two 
lawyers, with 86,000 volumes on their own 
shelves. The estimated income of the profes- 
sional men is $394,450 per annum. 
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Very rich gold fields have been discovered 
north of Sydney. 


A verdict of $12 damages for the loss of 
twenty-six eggs was lately given in Hartford. 

A truly noble man avenges the injuries he re- 
ceives by forgetting them. 

Ex-Secretary Guthrie has been tendered the 
presidency of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 

To act without reflection is like putting to sea 
with no preparation for the voyage. 


“Insanity,” says the “ Autocrat,” “is often 
the logic of an accurate mind overtasked.” 


The peculiarity of folly is to see the defects of 
others without remembering its own. 

A monkey on board one of the railroad trains 
for New York, lately stopped it by pulling the 
conductor’s cord. 

About one million pairs of boots and shoes 
are made in Massachusetts annually. Lynn 
furnishes half of them. 


Sharp’s rifle company have a contract from 
the United States government to furnish 10,000 
of their excellent arms. 

The Frazer River Gold Fever has entirely 
abated. Most of the miners have vamosed, from 
that quarter—wiser, if not richer men. 

A portrait of Simon Bolivar has been present- 
ed to the city of New York by the Republic of 
Venezuela. 


A deer, weighing two hundred and fifteen 
unds, after the entrails had been taken out, was 
illed in Crawford county, Ill., some days since. 
It is stated as a fact that the Mormons have 
conditionally purchased Col. Kinney’s claim to 
a tract of country on the Mosquito coast. 

The New Jersey State Prison is full to over- 
flowing, having nearly three hundred prisoners 
within its walls. 

‘ol. F. B. Loomis, of New London, hearing a 
burglar in his house, arose, collared the fellow, 
and held him until he could be delivered to an 
officer. 

Late accounts from China state that on Amer- 
ican account, the export of tea for this season 
amounted to 6,700,600 pounds, against 15,300,000 
pounds same time last year, 

Miss Evans, a regular spiritualist medium, 
went stark mad while speaking in public at Cin- 
cinnati recently. She was locked up in a station 
house. 


The School Commissioners of Ohio have been 
empowered to contract with a New York publish- 
ing house for 20,000 volumes of works for schoo} 
libraries of the State, at a cost of $60,000. 

A man named Mace has sued a citizen of 
Dayton, Ohio, for having some years ago caused 
his imprisonment in the Penitentiary for bur- 
glary. He lays his damages at $50,0v0. 

The Nantucket and Vineyard Cable is laid 

not in the water, but “in lavender ’’—the work 
of depositing it in the “ briny ” is delayed until 
the spring. 
_ A young and blooming girl, with a sparkling 
eye, and wringing laugh, is the most fascinating 
thing in existence. All the rest of the world, in 
comparison, sinks into utter insignificance. 


Merry-Making. 
The battle of life—pitching into our daily 
bread. 
Why is a man in a chair like a glutton after 
dinner? Faith, because he’s sated. 
A hast marriage too frequently turns out a 
mbaulng’ suit that’s run up in twenty-four hours. 


Why are two physicians an absurdity? Be- 
cause they are a pair 0’ docs (paradox). 

Why are large rivers like trees ? Because they 
have branches. 

Why is a fool’s like a poor man’s 
pocket? Because it wants sense (cents). 

Why is the Caspian Sea like a prison to a 
prisoner? Because it has no outlet. 

Why is a furnished chamber like a river? 
Because it has a bed. 

Why is the freight of a ship like a locomotive ? 
Because it makes the car-go. 

Why was the search for Franklin like a corrupt 
tree? Because it was fruitless. 


“Thope I haven’t hurt your feelings,” as the 
raisin-seed said to the hollow tooth. 

“ A light breaks upon my brain,” as the bull 
said when the butcher’s axe hit him. 

A good many flying rumors of the day would 
be more appropriately designated by taking off 
the F. 


When a man says “T’ll stand on my rights,” 
he plainly means to say he’ll let no one else 
trample on them. 

A young carpenter having been told that *‘ the 
course of true love never did run smooth,” took 
his plane under his arm when he went courting. 


A prosy orator has discovered a short method 
of getting an audience out—his system is to 
* bore it out.” 

“That motion is out of order,” as the chair- 
man of a political meeting said when he saw a 
ruffian raising his arm to throw a rotten egg. 

There are good, dull folks, who doubt of last- 
ing love in paradise—secing that the first match 
wanted the consent of aunts and grandmothers. 


I forget whether advice be among the lost 
things which Ariosto says are to be found in the 
moon ; that and time ought to have been there. 


Epitaph in Denmore churchyard, Ireland: 
“Here lies the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world was not worth a fig, and I nave good 
raisins for saying so.” 

‘A stitch in time saves nine,” in boarding- 
school parlance is now rendered, “The first im- 

ression of a needle upon a rent obviates a nine- 
fold introduction.” 

“Jim, is the quality of the soup which you 
get at these free lunches in proportion to its 
cheapness ¢” “QO, no; I must say it is good— 
for nothing.” 

“Miss Dusenbury, whatis your opinion of the 
weather? I think it intends to clear; do you 
agree with me?’ “I do, indeed; and wish 
some folks would follow the weather’s example, 
and clear too.” 


What can be done to check the evils of intem. 
perance? Keep your elbow straight. 

“A savage proceeding ””—an Indian running 
away. 

We often hear of a widow mending her condi- 
tion by re-pairing. 

The whole duty of man, according to the Lon- 
don Punch, is to please himself. 


When does a tallow chandler resemble his 
candles? When he has his melting moments. 


Pleasant remedy—Dr. McSherry’s, of Balti- 
more, for consumption, viz., melted dog fat! 

Woman has found her true “ sphere ”’ at last. 
It is about twenty-seven feet round, made of 
hoops. 

How do you account for this? The compass 
has four points, and yet a pair of compasses only 
has two. 

Jones, who is both logical and philological, says 
that the muses were estimated as “the nine,” 
because they were femme-nine. 

The more seldom a lawyer gets a chance to 

lead, the longer he talks when he does get one. 
He is the less brief the more he is briefless. 


A Dutchman being advised to rub his limbs 
well with brandy for the rheumatism, said he had 
heard of the remedy, but added, “I dosh petter 
as dat—I drinks de brandy, den I rubs my leg 
mit te bottle.” - 

“ Sir,” said a young wife to her husband, a 
few days after marriage, “you were honest 
enough to tell me that your chimney smoked, 
but why didn’t you tell me that you smoked 
yourself?” 

“TI am afraid,” said a person of questionable 
or unquestionable habits, “ that I am likely to 
have water upon the brain.” “ You will never 
have it upon the stomach,”’ was his companion’s 
consolatory reply. 

“ How came such,a greasy mess in the oven ?” 
said a fidgety spinster to her maid-of-all-work. 
“Why,” replied the girl, “the candles fell into 
— water, and I put them into the oven to 

ry.” 

A newshoy, meeting a man, said to him, 
“Have a paper, sir?’ “No,” said the man, 
laughingly, “‘I can’t read a letter.” ‘ Well, 1 
didn’t think you could,” said the boy, “I thought 
may be you might want to look at the picters.” 


A pedestrian travelling in Ireland met a man, 
and asked him rather gruffly why the miles were 
so plaguy long, when the Hibernian replied, 
“ You see, yer honor, the roads are not in good 
condition, so we give very good measure.” 


A man in Fairhaven, the other day, who was 


“told by his landlord that he was going to raise 


his rent, replied that he was much obliged " 
him, as he found it quite impossible to raise it 
himself. 


A country gentleman who, for the first 
time, heard an Eyiscoyal clergyman preach, 
had read much of me urstocracy and pride of 
the church, and when he returned home he 
was asked if the people were “stuck up.” 
“Pshaw! no,” replied he, “why the minister 
actually preached in his shirt sleeves.” 


PICTURES FROM OUR MUSEUM. 
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Wouldn’t you take a foot-bath and a glass of Epsom salts with me?” 


“Ttaly's music floats over the air.” 
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